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TRAVELS IN IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

DUBLIN. 

8TOBMT VOYAGE — IRISH SEA — IBELAND's EYE — ^BOYAL FOOTPRINTS-- 
TRAVELS OF SOVEREIGNS — " YOUR HONOURS !''< — IRISH CARRIAGES—' 
THE THREE CAPITALS — INCREASE OF DUBLIN — ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
CITY — MONUMENTS — CHURCHES. 

Those ivho have been little at sea are always more anxious than 
they need be in an uproar of the elements. This was the case 
with my solitary fellow-passenger and myself, during the storm 
which assailed us on board her Majesty *s mail-packet, whilst on' 
her voyage from Anglesea to Dublin, on the night of the 
22d September, 1842. Throughout the entire night we were 
expecting to hear our sailors call, as in Shakspere, '< All lost ! 
to prayers, to prayers I all lost V* But on awaking, towards 
morning, from a very restless and by no means pleasant slumber, 
which, in spite of sea-sickness, had stolen upon us, we perceived 
that the engine of our steamer was at rest, and that we were 
lying quietly at anchor in Kingstown harbour, on the coast of 
Ireland ; a coast at which no one arrives in a more agreeable 
manner than that in which King Alonzo arrived at his enchanted 
island. For this Erin, this Isle of Saints, this Holy Isle, this 
Emerald Isle, as it is styled alike in the most ancient and modem 
times : this isle of fairies and witches — this isle of misery and 
quarrels, as it might be called at the present day — this land, infi- 
nitely rich in peculiarities unknown in the rest of Europe, may 
be fairly called, like Prospero's, an isle of wonders. 

The Irish Sea, which separates England from Ireland, has 
been described, alike by ancient and modern writers, as particu- 
larly rough and stormy. Selinus expresses himself as follows :— 
" Mare quod Hiberniam et Britaniam interluUy undosum tnquie* 
tumqucj toto in anno non nisi paucis diebus est navigahih*' 
(The sea which flows between Great Britain and Ireland is 
billowy and boisterous, so that it is navigable but for a few days 
in the whole year.) Giraldus agrees with him, for he sayS; 
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'* Hibernicum mare concurrenti6us Jluetibus undosusimum^ fere 
Memper est inquietum^ ita ut vhe etiam cestloo tempore paucis 
diebus se navigantibta^ tranguilium prabeat" (The Irish Sea 
rons high, and is alno^ alsrays rough, on accoimt of the currents 
which meet there ; so much so, that even in summer-time it 
seldom favours those who nayigate it with a smooth voyage.) 

Many have doubled the peculiar boisterousness of the Irish 
Sea. l^ut I am greatly inclined to concur with old Giraldus, 
partly because I both arrived in Ireland with a storm, and was 
borne back again on the wings of another ; and partly, too, 
because the position of the sea is such as allows its restlessness to 
be explained from very natural causes. The oval island of Ire- 
land lies with its greatest length opposed, on the west, to the 
Atfantic Ocean, from which tides rise twice every day, and rush 
towards the western coasts of Ireland, the southern coasts of 
England, and the north of Scotland. Driren back from Scotland,^ 
as well as from England, they here change their direction, and run 
from the south, through St. George's Channel, northwards into 
the Irish Sea, and also into the straits between Portpatrick and 
Belfast. Thus there arises many times every day a repeated 
warring of the waters, which, at the confluence of the two cur- 
rents, causes a troubled sea* This roughness is of course par- 
ticularly great in the narrower parts — hi the north, between 
Portpatrick and Belfast ; in the south, between St. David's ia 
Wales and Carnsore Point in Ireland ; and in the middle, between 
Anglesea and Dublin. Between these three points, said our 
sailors, it is seldom smooth. 

The Bay of Dublin — though it may give but little joy to the 
mariner, being shallow and unprotected by nature, and exposed 
to every wind*— presents a beautiful sight to the stranger, espe- 
cially if he contemplates it on a cheerful morning, from the deck 
of a steamer in which he has passed a stormy night. The land, 
stretching out in two peninsulas, extends both its arms to meet 
him. In the southern hand it bears the harbour and town of 
Kingstown, and in the northern the harbour and town of Howth ; 
while in the centre of its deep bosom it cherishes the capital 
iUelf, called Ballagh-Ath-Cliath by the ancient Irish (a name it 
bears even to the present day). By Ptolemeus it was erroneously 
called Eblana ; and to all the non-Irish part of the world it is 
known by the name of Dublin. 

On the left side, near Kingstown, lies the little island of 
Dalkey ; and on the right, near Howth, the equally little island 
named Ireland's Eye. This name is characteristic : since it is 
h«re, in the middle of her eastern coast, that Ireland has opened 



her eje on England ; and one BU^t claim this name of tiie little 
isle for the city of Dublin itself. For here is Ireland's face, and 
Dublin is the eye with which she watches the rest of the worlds 
and especially England herself. I say Ireland has here opened 
her eye. It might, perhaps, be better to say, it has here been 
placed by nolence, or t(»m open by force. For had Ireland- her 
own way — were she freed firom h^ proximity to, and her depend- 
ence upon England — could she disclaim all knowledge of England^ 
turn her back upon her, and wheel round on her centre, she would 
have opened her eye in quite another direction* CyConnell, the 
great Irish Patriot, has his summer residence in ifae far west of 
the island, on the shore of the Atlantic Ocean, into which he is 
fonder of looking than into the Irish Sea, over towards England* 
Perhaps all the Irish, if they were left to their own free wilU 
would run over to the west, and remove their capital, their seat 
of government, the eye of their land, to the shores of the Atlantic. 
For 600 years, however, the English have turned round her 
refractory head, and taught her attentively and obediently to 
direct her eye towards England, and not unpolitely to turn her • 
back npon it. 

The old capital of Ireland, if such an expression may be used 
here, was Ta.ra, in the interior of the conntr}*. Dublin is not 
the capital which the Irish have chosen for themselves, but that 
which the English have built and thrust upon them. Richard I. 
built a castle here first in 1204 : where he also established 
the superior courts of justice, and fixed the seat of his chief 
governor of Ireland. From .that period, demonstrations of 
favour and titles of magistrates, charters and corporations, public 
edifice?,' statues of kings, and Wellington testimonials, have 
poured upon this city, which grew ever greater, and more beauti- 
ful than London and Edinburgh ; while in return, ever since 
that year, the loyal armed citizens of Dublin, under their provosts 
and lord mayors, and the English armies under their lords 
deputies, and lords lieutenant, and bishops' excommunications, 
and royal threats, have poured down upon the rest of Ireland, 
which thus, through the medium of Dublin, became every day 
more dependent and more English.* 

* The history of the subjection, colonization, and organization of Ireland 
from Dublin as the sallying point, offers a multitude of striking resemblances 
ivith the conquest of Finland by the Swedes from Abo ; and the organization 
and founding of the ftrovinces of Livonia, Coarland, and Eaihonia irom Riga 
by the Germans. Livonia, Finland, and Ireland are all three German colonial 
states, founded from a seaport town among foreign people, looked upon as 
barbarians by their invaders. The features are so similar that I sometimes 
believe I am reading the same history. 
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We (my fellow-passenger and I) set our feet on shore in Kings- 
town close be«ide two illustrious footprints cut in the rock on 
the quay of this harbour ; namely, the footprints of George IV., 
who, on hts Tisit to Ireland in the year 1821, landed here, 
and to whose honour a monument was raised on the spot, while 
beside the monument the two footsteps were chiselled in the 
rock. I could never have believed that the art of flattery was 
so well understood in Great Britain* The footsteps of a king 
chiselled out on his visit ! and columns raised to commemorate 
the event I Would it not lead one to imagine Ireland was some 
little island, far, far removed beyond the usual paths of men; 
perhaps one of the Orkney or Faroe isles — a perfect '* out-of-the- 
way place/' as the English say-<-that the visit of her ruler should 
be deemed a remarkable and never-to-be-forgotten occurrence ? 
And, in fact, when one considers that Ireland, although com- 
paratively so near London, was never visited either by George III., 
George II., nor George I., nor by any one of her kings throughout 
the whole of the past century : nay, that no other English king 
ever before came to Ireland, except with arms in his hands, and 
wh.en war, rebellion, or foreign enemies required his presence, one 
may justly say that Ireland looks like a little despised shallop, or 
a dismasted and conquered cutter, taken in tow by the line-of- 
battle-ship England. 

Our Kings of Prussia often rejoice the various provinces of their 
kiugdom with their visits. Lithuania alone they seldom visit. 
The Emperors of Russia are almost always travelling in the 
various countries of their empire, and show themselves, now in 
Moscow, now in St. Petersburgh, now in Odessa, now in Warsaw; 
to Siberia alone they rarely go — they send a friend there now 
and then. The Emperors of Austria, on their accession, receive 
homage in all their various provinces, and at other times also 
frequently show their gracious countenances to the various cities 
of their empire. To their Wallachian and Hungarian possessions 
alone they seldom go. But Ireland, this important third of the 
Trinity of the British Empire, like the Prussian Lithuania, the 
Russian Siberia, and the Austrian Wallachia, has been passed by 
on the left ; and, on all English accessions to the throne, has had 
nothing to do but to waft her applause across the Channel, as 
well as she could with her wounded and manacled hands. 

But even though a man be no king, yet in Ireland he attains a 
due share of honour as soon as he has set foot on shore. *' Your 
honours," said a Dublin car-driver to us, " since 'tis yet very 
early, and the train from Kingstown to Dublin will not be ready 
to start this hour and a half to comc> your honours couldn't do j 
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better than hire my car ; besides^ I will drive your hanoors up 
straight to your hotel, and that's what the railroad won't do for 
you/' 

Since the reasons were valid, we accepted this offer which 
honoured us so much, and set off for Dublin in a little coach, 
which, from its strange and comical appearance, seemed ver}' 
inviting. It was a kind of fourw:omered box, fixed upon two 
wheels, and provided with glasses in front. We crept into it from 
behind. Methinks I have seen pictures of sucti carriages in 
books of Chinese travels. The driver sits in front of this box, 
with his feet on the shafts. The shafts are not attached to the 
axle of the wheels, but to the box-carriage itself, and they are 
even fastened to it without any hinge. Behind the horse's tail is 
a little board on the shafts, "ike a tray. It is intended for ttie 
feet of the driver, but is regulariy used by the horse at certahi 
intervals for a very different purpose. This little board must 
appear to all who' have travelled in Ireland to be a strange 
invention of Paddy's. Since the horse holds the carriage by the 
stiff shafts, it follovrs all his hopping motions, and one sits in the 
shaking equipage just as if it were tied on the horse's back. 
All Irish carriages, covered and not covered, whether used for 
the purposes of agnculture or for pleasure, are built upon this 
principle. The character of a peopto expresses itself m their 
inventions and the peculiarities of tnem. 

In such an invention, then, we seated ourselves, and galloped 
and hopped with it along the shore of the bay of Dublin, till we at 
last drew up before our hotel, where our little equipage made the 
following manoeu^Te. The driver ran tne vehicle obliquely across 
the street, and then backed the horse till the wheels struck the 
cufb-stone directly opposite the hall door; and now our little 
coach gave out from behind its entire contents, passengers and 
luggage, as a hen lays eggs. 

Of all the three capitals of the three united kingdoms, Dublin 
is the youngest. PtolemsBus, it is true, mentions this city ; it is 
also true that no less than 25 Ostman (Danish) kings resided here 
from the 9th till the 12th century ; and who knows how many 
kings of Leinster before ? But tne city, at that time* was a 
town as unknown to the rest of the world as the other capitals 
of the numerous Danish and Norwegian sea-kings, or those of 
the countless Irish sovereigns. Its houses were built of hurdles 
and clay, and its entire circumference was scarce an English 
mile. Nor did it attain any importance until the English 
viceroys took up their residence here ; and even then its pro- 
gress was, at first, slow and inconsiderable. It was not until 
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Siixmbetk 8 time that bouset begaa l« be biiUt of timber; and stone 
did not take tiw place of wood until the leign of Jemes I. lEtvea 
so late as in 1610, the walls and boundaries of the city, properly so 
called, did net exceed their eld cinde of one mile, it is aow ten 
nibs in circucnfereoce. Its increase aad prosperity may be dated 
hun Wtiliam Ill.» who once looee subdued Ireland, in the battle 
of the Bojne against Janes IL His statue is aiccordingly the 
oldest royal sltatue in Dublin. £4ioburgh and London both date 
tfceir greatness from a inore nimote period. Both wete long the 
seats of the gnvemiments of iLingdoms which played a part in the 
•ffaii!s of Europe ; while Dttblin w^as but the provinoiai capital of 
that disputed and frequemtiy invaded district called ** Tiie Pale." 
Hence Dublin has neither an old, nanrov-streeted, crook-cornered 
City, lake London, nor an antique, xnoay-laned quarter, speaking 
of by-gone isecitiuries, like Edinbuigh. 

Dublin, whilst it is the second «tty of the United Kingdom, is at 
the same time «fie el the finst and largest cities in Europe ; for, 
•a respect of number of inhabitants, it approaches St. Petersburgh, 
Moscow* and Vienna; rivals Berlin -and Lisbon ; and exceeds 
Brussels, Stockholaa, Ilooie, Milan, or Pesth. But lew of those 
capitals have so quickly naised thea»elves from comparative 
mignificanoe to so high a rank. In this respect, Petejrsburgh 
dkme surpasses ii. 

Dublin is, in its exterior, an entirely English city. Except 
ks miseral»ly poor, filthy sulHirbs, and its lanes so thickly peopled 
with beggars, it possesses nothtng which the great English cities 
4io not also possess, and which it has not received from the other 
aide of the Channel. The pm'ate houses of the wealthy are just 
j» small, neat* unoniamented,«nd piiecisely of the same cut and 
4esigiv as private honses in all English towns. And the public 
(Uiildin§s lure just as rich in ornaments and columns, as full of 
rotundas, colonnades, and porticos, as the public buildings of 
English cities, like the houaes of Pericles on the Acropolis of 
Athens. Beautiful Moles and harbours — lighthouses, docks, and 
paAent slips, such as are seen in Liwrpool, London, and other 
English seap^ts. The sumptuous Custom-house — the Post*office^ 
with columns of the Ionic order — the Four Courts, with columns 
of the Corinthian,. ^' highly mmmmmUdl remftrkabl^ beautiful/ 
^^9wd\ngl^ fme r ae the English say^-Are met with just as they 
one found in every English city. Moreover, there are ju&t such 
vide streets, and wide coovonient footways, as in London ; just 
sueh charming ^«en squares in the middle of the city as in the 
joiddle of English cities; except perhaps that the squares are 
tsoinethiag i«ore be^ufttif^, aad the buildiji^s something <* more 



omamewUd,'* Thk wofd '< orfMimmf«^" wfaich tbe Eogikdi me 
so much, is charaetenstic of their cilies. As the French ase 
always talking abeut ** mites tnmmmenUdesr sa the English aie 
continually speaking of ^< ornatnefital'' and '< very ornamentel 
towns/* by which %ey mean towns which have a great vomxx^ 
columned edifices. Only the Russian, and next to them the 
American towns, can be compaared with the English in regaid to 
Tichiiess in columns. In this respect our continental towns 
appear to the English very *^ unomamental." We GermsuM 
speak more of " antique and picturesque towns," and we ha,ve 
them ; while the Etiglish, notfrithstanding all their columns, 
have them not : there are of course a few exceptions to this rule. 
Nelson's PHiar (a klty, handsome cohRnn) stands in the 
middle of Sackville-street, the most splendid street in Dublin ; 
whilst Wellington Testimonials and King George's Statues are 
as plentiful in this city as in English towns. Trinity College 
(the Dublin University) has its beautiful walled-in garden^ like 
the Oxford colleges ; apid the Castie^ the seat of the Viceroy, is 
a repetition of many similar castles to be found in England. You 
must not however imagine, because you are vow in a Catholic 
country, that this its capital possesses anything peculiar in the 
way of old churches and doialera^ spleniyyd Catholic cathedrals, 
or many-coloured chapeb at the etteet comers. One remarks as 
little of Catholicism m Dublin as of Protestantism in Prague — 
just as little as in all the offaer towns ef the British emjf^re. 
Although in Ireland there are five Catholics for one Protestant, 
yet there is scarce a trace of the Cstliolics in the capital of the 
countvy. No processions, no monks, no priest«s are to be seen 
in the streets. The Catholic buildings (here called merely 
•' Catholic chapels") set apart for the worship of God are very 
small and few in number, and concealed in I know«not what by>* 
lanes of the city. Till the middle of the last century, the Irish 
Catholics could only hear mass within the walls of their own 
houses, and the religious wants of the poor were satisfied by some 
travelling priest, in some spacious stable, or ruined^ uainhabiied 
house. It was only in 1745 that they dared again to open some 
of their old chapels. Now, it is true, they have several, but, as I 
have said before, a stranger scarcely remarks them ; whilst the 
twenty-two or twenty-three Episcopal churches (among which 
St. Patrick's, Christ Church, and the chapel of die Viceregal 
Castle are the most worthy of notice,) resemble the Protestant 
churches of the Established Chmrch in Englatid. The famed 
St. Patrick's, which is the most distinguished old eoclestaetiedi 
structure in Ireland, is, in its entire style of aKhiteoture, esdy the 
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counterpart of the old cathedralt in the west of Eng^land, those of 
Chester, Carlisle, &c. . At first I could not reconcile it to myself 
when I found no Catholic service in churches called St. Patrick's, 
St* Kevin's, St. Audeon's, St. Michan's— all national names of 
Irish Catholks and saints* which can have scarcely any meaning 
for Protestant Englishmen. 

As I had not braved a storm in her Majesty's mail-packet to 
find myself again in England, and as I came to see Ireland*— 
national Ireland —which is not to be found in her great cities, 
I made but a short stay in the beautiful and (as it is called) 
<< merry capital" of the Lsland. I resolved to make a tour 
through the West and South , and then return to Dublin, in 
order to prosecute my inquiries concerning matters characteristic 
-of the country and generally interesting. 



CHAPTER II. 
FROM DUBLIN TO BDGEWORTHTOWN. 

STAGE-COACHES AND POST-CARS — OUTSIDE PASSENGERS — " ALL's RIGHT !" 
— MEATH, WESTMBATK J — ^APPEARANCE OP THE COUNTRY — TILLAGE— 
LOOK THROUGH THE ROOFS-— BROWN WATERS— MULLING AR — ^LAKES. 

A person must now travel pretty far on the English railroads, 
and even cross over to Ireland, to see such old-world stage- 
coaches and stage-coach establishments as were in former days 
found in all parts of the land, and which have been so humour* 
ously described by English travellers. Such an establishment I 
saw for the first time, in Dublin, on the 26th of September, on 
which day I prepared to commence my journey into the interior 
of the country. The spectacle, at a first glance, was not calcu- 
lated to give much pleasure* The numerous long printed bills 
which hang on the walls contain plain protests from the proprie- 
tors against the appeals of the passengers, and give notice that 
they will not be answerable for the loss or injury of property, nor 
even guarantee a seat once taken, should the passenger himself 
not look after it. Thus, in observing where and how his luggage 
is stowed, the traveller is kept in a state of perpetual terror, 
either for himself or bis eifects. It is in vain that he seeks 
where to sit most comfortably on the coach. In the inside, which 
is as narrow as a herring-barrel, he thinks himself in danger of 
suffocation ; and on the outside, where nothing but a single slight 
iron rail, four inches high, separates him from an abyss of fifteen 
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feet, he grows disiy* In fact, the seats, whether inside or out, 
of the English stage and mail-coaches, are the most uncomfort- 
able to be found on earth ; and it was at first very difficult for me 
to discover how those seats are consistent with the great love of 
eoinfort which cbamcterizes the English nation. But I think I 
have found the solution of this problem. The English are a 
peof^ who, in every undertaking, keep the principal object only 
in view. In their dwellings, in their chambersi domestic comfort 
is their greatest wish ; these consequently are so full of it, that 
out of England one cannot find perfection in this point. So also, 
in travelling, the chief object is accomplished in a style of excel- 
lence not to be surpassed. The coaches, even the largest, are as 
liprht as feathers, yet as strong as steel or iron can make them ; 
the horses as fleet as birds, yet strong withal and lasting ; and 
the coachman, in fine, such a master of his art, that any one of 
the 3000 public drivers to be found in the United Kingdom 
might win a prize in our country. But you must not look for a 
comfortable seat : for that purpose you have your domestic con- 
veniences at home. Much luggage, or articles easily injured, you 
should not venture to cany with you* Whoever wishes to travel wita 
speed, should leave the vanity of his fine clothes at home. This 
much only will we promise you : dry, or drenched to the skin — 
clean, or splashed with mud from top to toe— with or without 
your effects — ^with fractured or sound limbs — we will bring yon, 
at the appointed hour, to the right place. Every thing else is a 
matter of mere secondary importance, especially for men of busi- 
ness ; and ninety out of every hundred of the travellers in public 
conveyauces in England are of this class. 

I naturally chose an outside place, for there one can sit as if in 
an observatory, and at his ease survey the entire country, far and 
wide, right and left, before and behind ; provided that he does 
not lose his head at setting out, and thus fortunately avoid the 
fate which threatens every British outside passenger, at the first 
step the horses take. The gateways of most posting establish- 
ments in the United Kingdom (and this again is a problem) are 
built so low, that the outside passengers would to a certainty 
leave their heads hanging on the architrave, if they did not 
attend to the warning of the guard, who in a loud voice directs 
them to stoop their heads. I think I have discovered the true 
explanation of this problem, namely, that the existence of outside 
passengers is of later date than the erection of most posting 
houses. Those were built at a time when the throng of travellers 
was not so great, and when the coachman only had to risk his 
neck ; and since then, the owners of posting houses have not had 
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tnne or inclination to alter their gateways for the «iNi««nfienoe of 
outside passengers. Should not this be the true cause, noChtng re- 
ffiaifis but to accuse the Englkii police of unpardonable negligence. 

"All right V at length cried the guard, as the clock utruek 
six, or rather pointed to it ; for in English towng ihe ciocks which 
simply point the hour, and even those which, by meaiie of illu- 
minated dials, show the time by night, are much more nutterous 
than those which, ae in our cities, asnounoe the hours in far- 
sounding tones from lofty towers, ** All light I" ericd the guard. 
^ Stoop your heads, gentlemen I" We ducked, all sixteen of us, 
like a company of soldien when a cannon-ball files over their 
heads ; and when we had again set oumeiiFes to rights, and were 
in some degree at ease, we rolled from the city of Dublin into 
the county of the same name. 

Our road led through the middle «f Ireland, and tte best- 
inhabited and most populous provinces, including the rich and 
lerel counties of !>ublin, Kildare, Aieath, Westmeath, and Long- 
ford ; and the end of my joumey was Edgewoithtown, a place to 
which I had been wvirmly invited by one whose name is so highly 
honoured and rained in Germany. I intended to remain there a 
short time, in order, if possible, to coliect my thoughts, and pre- 
pare myself beforehand Ibr the ehfect I had in view. Eyery one, 
on arriving in a new country, finds himself, in rektien to most 
matters, in the situation of ewe who suddenly enters a dark 
chamber. Many things he entirely overlooks, whilst others he 
Tiews through a false medium, at least until his eyes have become 
somewhat accustomed to the new light, atid to mawr peculiarities 
which in the first instance distract the attention. 1 do not^ how- 
ever^ mean to say, that no one shoald venture to inform others 
with respect to a strange conntrj', until he has altogether famtliar- 
ized and naturalized himself, and learned to look on things pre- 
cisely as a nartire inhabitant. On the contrary, the process of his 
familiarizitig may be very characteristic of the land, for even his 
errors and mistakes may he induced by some national peculiarity. 

The before-mentioned counties to the west of Dublin are the 
most fertile in Ireland, and the most famed for their fine crops ; 
and the poor people in Ckre, Kerry, and the other western parts 
of the island, look on thoee tracts as on a holy land. Meath ! 
Westmeath I At a later period I learned to set a high value on 
these names : they sound almost as sweet as " meat ;" and this 
rhyme seems to suggest to one's mind a land flowing with true 
milk and honey. With the exception perhaps of Wexford, in the 
south, there are no parts in which so little land is utitilled, or lies 
waste in morasses^ rocks^ and forests as in ^ese comities. Here 
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.the £neBt cattie, wad the best and most abondant harvests, are 
frodueed ; and hem ali the haprovements in ealtivatioii which 
hsve peoetsated froai England into Ireland hwve made <iie greatest 
advance. Tbese level midland districtfiy lying exactly opposite 
Engfand, aie ahrays open to the greatest ia^ix of English popo- 
iation, English langnage^ habits, &c. ; consequently the Irish lan- 
gnoge, wi^ the ancient enttoms and superstitions^ are here akoost 
'exploded, and English life and mannens have taken root in their 
piaoeu These are lacts proved by statistacs, and are undeniable 
naatters of hifltory. Yet they appear almost incredible to the 
tmveikr who passes throngh those districts for the first time. At 
iirst he probably suf^poses htaaself Ateeady arrived at the worst 
part of Ireland ; for until lie has seen the West, he can have no 
<!oaeeption that human Iscings can live more miserably and poorly 
than those in this most fr nitfitl district in the neighbourhood oi 
XHublin, or that an inhabited amd cttllivaited land can present a 
still wilder aspect than the nch onm plains of Meatb^ Kiidare, 
and Westmeath. In the west of ImlaiMl there are tracts where 
one night o&en auppose himself in a wiklemessy deserted by 
God and atan-~^wiMre all axmmd is bat jrack, morass, and riigged- 
ness; and «very object appears clothed in a sad mekuncholy- 
ixrown colour. He thinks himself in a land given vp by men to 
wild beasts. But when he looks more narrowly between the 
rockdi and bogs, he perceives, io hs astonishoieKt, something 
gieea, like pc^ato plants. His onriosity induces him to approach 
the spot: he steps unexpectedly on a soft, yielding sod, and 
{)hinges^— ioito an abyss ? a cavern ? a slough ? No ! into a hut, 
a man s dwelling, whose existnoce he had not remarked, because 
the roof was at one side as low as the ground, and appeared to 
the eye just as black, turfy, and heathy as the ground around it^ 
Perba|»s he cautiously draws back his loot at the right time ; and 
looking about him, perceitres that the sunromiding country is 
thickly stsewed {krilmelu und mmmieln) with huts^ potatoes, and 
men. 

But although it is thus in the West, it is not quite so bad here 
Iq the blessed East. Yet even these distcicts exhibit nothing 
whidi appears lik«i (I will not say weM cnltivaited, but) cultivated 
lands* I Ibrm to myself the following iclea of a well-cul titrated 
country : the forms are aid divided iuto handsomi, regular, four- 
cornered fields, which are enclosed with hedges, ditches, and 
resgularly planted trees* or marked by other boondaries and l^oes. 
Between those fields^ which show neatosess and order, lie the 
simple cottages of the paasantiy^ and the villages* The houses 
are not neglected, and the roo£i are in good ^der ; or at least 
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they do not lie in ruins, and some care is taken to prevent rain, 
dung, and streams of water — ^yard, stall, and house floor, from 
mixing together in one chaos. The house stands high and dry, 
and near it lies a little garden, neat, if not beautiful, in which the 
peasant has a small portion reserved for his orchard, where, in his 
leisure hours, he indulges his taste for grafting and rearing pear> 
apple, and peach trees. The clean vessels in his dairy, and the 
bright utensils in bis kitchen, gratify the visitor, whether of his 
every-day apartment, or his parlour furnished for extraordinary 
occasions. Yet why should I call to mind things which exist, it is 
true, in other lands, but of which all trace is almost entirely left 
behind by the traveller who goes farther than Dublin ? 

Of enclosures, walls, hedges, or of regular divisions of the fields^ 
I could discover nothing worthy of the name, and of pretty gardens 
and fruit trees, or even flower beds for the girls, I found none, 
it was at first even difficult to distinguish the uncultivated from 
the cultivated grounds. Instead of cheerful farm-houses, I saw 
fallen huts and ruined cottages between the fields. As often as 
possible, wherever we stopped, I surveyed the interior of the 
houses, which excited my astonishment. I was now in the most 
highly praised provinces of Ireland, and on a well^frequented road, 
yet I found every where dwellings which bore traces of the most 
shocking ruin and neglect. How must it have appeared in more 
remote districts, and still farther iifom the road I Sometimes I 
had no occasion to get off the coach ; for from my elevated seat I 
could perceive, through holes in the roofs, the interior of the 
dwellings we passed. The broken plates in the kitchen, the 
potato pot on the hearth, the damp straw bed in one corner, the 
pigsty in another — all this I could well distinguish through the 
open roof. 

" The landlords in Ireland," says Spenser, who wrote a book 
on Ireland 300 years ago, *' take good care to make their poor 
tenants pay their rents; but they give them no help in building 
their houses, in tilling their fields, in improving their roads. Did 
they do this, they would themselves derive as much advantage 
from it as their tenants. But they leave every thing in the state 
in which chance has placed it, and let their tenants help them- 
selves, and bear their miseries, as they best may." Spenser then 
draws a picture of the farm-houses of the Irish, which in his day 
bore a close resemblance to the huts of our times. In like 
manner, the landlords of the present day take almost all from the 
tenant, but will give him nothing in return. The Irish landlords 
are in this respect, it would seem, still worse than the great Polish 
and Russian proprietors ; for they so far take an interest in the 
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affaixs of their dependents, as to assist the peasant in the repair 
of his cabin ; and are also compelled to furnish him with suste* 
nance in time of famine. But this is not done by the Irish 
landlord. Yet his tenant is a/r^tf man : he can go away whenever 
be chooses. He has almost all the inconveniences of slavery (he 
IS entirely dependent on his master ; the lash only is wanting — a 
fact which must be thankfully acknowledged,) without enjoying 
the advantages resulting from the sympathy and kind foresight 
of his master. So, also, he has all the inconveniences of free- 
dom, (want, care, hunger,) without being able to enjoy one of 
its advantages. 

The country is here a dead flat, without picturesque rocks or 
vallies, without castles or ruins ; and, therefore, one of the most 
uninteresting parts of Ireland for the traveller, who misses not 
only the sight of beautiful scenery, but also those works of man's 
care and industry with which unadorned plains usually recom- 
pense him. Even the waters have a melancholy colouring. The 
Lfiffey, which we twice crossed, has, like most of the Irish rivers, 
a decided brown colour, caused by the numerous tributaries which 
it receives from the great " Bog of Allen," the most extensive 
turf-bog in Ireland. It is remarkable that this brown colour dues 
not make the water dull and turbid ; it appears to be rather a 
clear dye from the vegetable matter of the bogs, than the boggy 
filaments themselves ; and a person may often see to the bottom 
of the deepest water. Brown is as much the colour of one half 
of Ireland as green is of the other, and therefore it may as truly 
be called the Smoke-Topaz^ Island, (its waters have sometimes 
precisely the colour of this stone,) as the Emerald Isle. 

The famous Catholic College of Maynooth, the only one of 
the kind in Ireland, lay in our road, which became interesting 
and picturesque for the first time at Mullingar. This little town 
is known in Ireland in a proverb. People are wont to say, in 
reference to a matter of the occurrence of which there is little 
likelihood, *' That will take place when the king comes to Mul- 
lingar." I do not clearly understand why Mullingar has been 
chosen for this proverb, since there are without doubt many 
places in Ireland far more neglected, and which it is much more 
improbable that the king should ever visit. Indeed, this proverb 
may shortly be put to shame, and many events unhoped for in Ireland 
be turned into certainty : for should the queen visit Ireland, she 
will certainly not fail to behold, first, the beauties of the county 
of Wicklow ; and, secondly, the largest and fairest stream of 

* Ranchtopas, or rftuchstein ; nitrum qnarzo8um nigrum. — L. tr. 
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her entire European derou^ensy tlie Sbairaon. The roadr tm 
Mulllngar leads right to the central point of the latter* At 
Mullingar, also, the traveller from Dublin meets with the fi s 
Irish lake. Lough Owel ; aad from hence^ towards the north 
and west, an extraordinary number of lakes are found. There 
are no lakes in a large eivde round Dublin, and especially in the 
wide district between Dublin and Cork. A very great proportion 
c^ them lie in the north-west part of the ishwd. All the lakes 
of Ireland cover a surface of 455,000 acres, which is about ^ 
of the entire surface of the island. Only 32^000 acres of lake, 
or x^4 ^^ ^^^^ whole, lie in the east, or in the province of Lein- 
ster ; 45,000 acres, or -^^ in the souths or in Munster ; 183,000 
acres, or -|, in the north, or in Ulster ; and 194,000 acres, or 
somewhat more than f, in the west, or in Connaught. Since, 
then, ^ part of Ireland m under lakes of the whole surface 
there is 

In Leinster hut ^j^ lake ; 

Munaler • • . fiv * 

Ulst«p.... •• 4v ? 

Connaught . -^ . 
Of the twelve counties of Leinster, these are nine which have not 
the smallest lake. Of the five counties of Comiaught, there is not 
one without a lake. The Irish call all lakes, " Umghs" which 
word is doubtless connected with the Latin *• lacus" the Italian 
" lagOf laguna,*' and the German •* iacke, lack" The English 
have applied this word to most of the Irish lakes, but not to all 
of them ; as, for instance, the limed ** lakes of Killamey,'* which 
are never called *' the loughs of Killamey." 

We left Lough Owel and Lough Iron on the left, Lough 
Deveragh on the right, and Lough Glyn again on the left, 
without much regret ; for lakes in a pkiin, in which there are no 
rocks to be reflected in the waters, have in themselves as little 
beauty as a mirror which reflects no lovely face. Towards evening 
we arrived at Edgeworthtown, where we passed some agreooble 
days in a delightful circle. 
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Edgeworthtown k a cheerful little place » in the county of 
Longford, in the centre of Ireland* and has receired its nam^ 
from the Edgeworth family -~a name which the amiable authoress » 
Maria Edgeworth, has made celebrated throughout the whole 
world. This family ^* came oivr"«— that isy from England, whence 
almost the whole of the landed proprietary of Ireland deriTe their 
origin ; and this expression they often use to inform each other* 
and strangers who may be their guests, at what time and on what 
occasion their family first vame wjer. In England this <' came 
over" refers to the Continent— to Normandy — from whence so 
many English families derive their descent The Edgeworths, 
then, came over in 1583, daring the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
They were previously established at Edgeworth, a gentleman'ee 
seat in Middlesex. In Ireland they became possessed of several 
considerable estates and castles, including Castle Crarallagh, 
Castle Lissard, and others. The village of Fairymount, which 
they also possess, has, in modem tiroes, become well known 
throughout the world under a slight change of name. Fairy- 
mount, which derives its name from a hill in the neighbourhood, 
was afterward shortened into Firmount; and the Abbe Edge- 
worth, who attended Louis XVI. to the scaffold as his confessor, 
called himself Monsieur de Firmont, after this mount and village. 

Besides this Abbe de Firmont, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
and his daughter Maria, are well known to the world ; the former 
by a series of little essays, nearly all of which treat of subjects in 
mechanics ; and the latter by her so universally admired, pleasing, 
and talented tales, works on education, and juvenile works. As. 
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evidence of the inventive mechanical genius of her father, there 
still exist in Edgeworthtown many interesting little works : for 
instance, doors which can be easily opened with the foot or the 
knee, so that the servants^ laden with viands or other matters, 
require no assistance to open them. But what more especially 
attracts attention is a remarkable iron church-steeple, which was 
erected in a very easy, ingenious, and economical manner. The 
lower, square half of this steeple was built of stone in the usual 
way, inside of which the upper round and pointed portion was 
constructed of iron bars and plates ; and when it was completed 
to the very last nail, by a very simple contrivance it was drawn 
out from the lower part — ^just as one part of a telescope is drawn 
out of the other — and in a few minutes fixed and screwed on to 
the masonry. All costly external scaffolding was thus avoided : 
and a large company who were invited to witness it, enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing the whole steeple rise, as if out of the ground, 
to the accompaniment of music. 

Mr. Edgeworth uvTOte several works jointly with his daughter 
Maria ; for instance, the Essay on Practical Education^ and the 
humorous Essay on Irish Bulls. And now, I suppose, many of 
my German readers will expect from me a perfect picture of the 
life and habits of the amiable, cheerful, and talented author<*33 
whom they esteem so highly, and that I should minutely describe 
the little spot near the window of the pretty library, her customary 
sitting-room, with the little writing-table, and all the comfortable 
and agreeable environments, in which the Moral Tales, (he 
Popular Tales, Belinda^ Leonora, Griselda, Castle Rackrenty 
Helen, and all her other charming works, were conceived and 
written. No doubt all this would be extremely interesting to 
many ; but I feel so great an aversion to speak of those living 
persons who have received me under their roofs, that, adhering 
to my old rule, I will keep all this to myself, and entreat my 
readers to accovnpany me in my walks in the neighbourhood of 
Edgeworthtown, where they will probably find much that is 
generally characteristic of the country and of the people, with 
whom I am always fonder of employing myself than with person- 
alities. 

The Edgeworths have been long resident in the countty — that 
is, they are not absentees, but live upon their property, at-> 
tending to its improvement, and to the well- being of their depend- 
ents. Many other gentle and noble lamiiies who have property 
in the neighbourhood, (among others the Tuites.) also reside 
upon their estates. I had therefore the opportunity of here expe« | 
riencing the remarkable effects of the presence and attention of a I 
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remdent proprietary, and of seeing in how great a degree those j 
Irish landlords who HeVbre no attention to their tenantry are | 
answerable for the misery of their country. I would never have 
Believed that such good, such solid farmers and farms could exist 
in Ireland, as I saw here, upon the estates of the two families I 
have mentioned. And since, even in English authors, such ex- 
pressions may be found as the following from Wakefield, who says, 
<* With the exception of those which belong to the gentry, there 
is nothing throughout Ireland that deserves the name of a jbrm' 
house ;" it will be worth the trouble to show that this declaration 
has its exceptions. 

Upon my many excursions into the country about Edgewortb- 
town, I saw farm-houses which were just as substantial and as 
stately as the best in England. Every thing was in the neatest 
and most perfect condition : the rooms were as comfortable as 
any one could desire, the stairs and the rooms were carpeted, 
and I was offered wine and refreshments. On the property of 
Mr. Tuite I visited a whole series of farm-houses which were al.i 
equally neat, and in as good order ; each had sides of bacon 
hanging in the vestibule ; the kitchen utensils all bright and 
shining, and the furniture and beds in the chambers all as excel- 
lent as in the houses of the wealthier peasants in Germany. The 
Tuite family, I was told, had resided on their property for more 
than three hundred years, had always managed it themselves, and 
the present possessor is a particularly zealous and active agricul- 
turist. As it is extremely rare to see any thing like this in 
Ireland, it is therefore the more interesting. But the fact that it 
is sometimes to be seen shows it is possible, with care and loving - 
kindness, to raise thelrish peasantry from their misery — an improve- 
ment which those who could best effect are usually least inclined^ 
to believe, whilst they attribute the entire blame to the want ofi' 
order, the dirty and drunken habits, and the improvidence of the- 
people. In the memoirs of her father. Miss Edgeworth gives a 
description of an intelligent landlord, animated by a wish to 
better the condition of his tenantry ; a description which is at this 
moment very applicable and full of interest, since the relations of 
landlord and tenant have remained pretty much the same. 

Farms which were originally sufficient for the support of a man 
and his family, have, in many cases, been divided from generation 
to generation, the father always giving a bit of land to each of 
his sons, to set them up in the world. This subdivision of farms 
is universally prevalent in Ireland, and is one of the many sources 
of her great poverty. Every one is anxious to possess a bit of 
ground to till for himself ; and however praiseworthy this desire 

3 
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nMiy'^e» yet vihen carried too far, as in IreJimd^ it causes the 
greatest mischief. Irish parents ane too fond of their children : 
they cannot bring themselves to £ivour one move than anotlier, 
and alvrays endearour to divide tliehr farms^ for whatever term 
they may possess them, between their sons in equal shores* 
From this endless division Lb arises that every one at kst possesses 
a piece of ground so small, that the occupier and his family are 
always in a state between bare existence and starvation. Were- 
ihe extent; of the farms fi&ed, and wore they made indivisible, and 
the younger sons sent out to make their own fortunes, the elder 
would have a greater interest in the improvement and good 
cultivation of the land that £eeds them ; whilst the younger, 
being sent out into the world, would manifest more industiy 
and speculation. 

With this progressive minuteness and subdivision of farms into 
smaller and smaller potato gardens for the poor peasants, the 
px^servation of the estates of the landowneis in their original 
size stands in sad contrast. For, since the ]andl(»'ds inherit 
their lands, not according to the custom of Ireland, but the old 
Norman feudal laws^ the great mass of each estate descends to 
one individual. Had the law countenanced the division of pro- 
perty, the smaller landlords would by degrees have approached 
nearer to the farmer, and the division of estates would have set 
a limit to the division of £irms. As matters were, aaid are, thore 
is no country in Europe where the property of the peasant in the 
land he cultivates bears so small a proportion to that of the 
proprietor of the soil. In Russia, individuals possess vast tracts ; 
but there the peasants also have extensive districts. In Ireland, 
there are estates as large as dukedoms in Thuringia, and farms, 
if one may apply this expression to a potato garden, scarcely as 
big as the piece of ground which an English gentleman sets apart 
for his rabbits in a corner of his park. In the county of Tip- 
perary, out of 3400 farms, 280 are less than one acre, 1056 
between one and five acres, and the remainder are above five acres. 

The careful landlord should therefore do every thing to coun- 
teract this propensity of his tenant for a little potato garden of 
his own, which he can till without much exertion of mind or 
body ; and, on the expiration of leases, by uniting several of the 
smaller farms, which are now scarcely capable of supporting their 
possessors, gradually introduce an able, active, and wealthy class of 
farmers. The provident and thrifty landlord will not (as in 
Ireland is unhappily too often the case, by reason of the general 
propensity to prodigality and extravagance,) be in want of ready 
money, and will not be therefore compelled to let bis farms to 
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the highest bidrfers. He will, on the contrary, prefer the fanner 
who has industry and a good character to him who offers most. 
Just as little will he be influenced by party-prejudice or election 
interests — (many gentlemen divide their lands, solely for this pur- 
pose, into the smallest possible lots, in order to have a greater 
number of votes at forthcoming elections,) — and will not reject 
this or that individual merely on account of his religious convic- 
tions. If he offers his land on reasonable conditions, he will find 
the competence of the bidders sufficiently great to determine his 
choice. In many farm-leases one of the principal conditions was, 
and I believe is partly at the present day, the delivery of a 
certain number of game, fish, cattle, and the perfomiauce of a 
certain amount of labour {duty-Jbwly duty^work, as it was called). 
But most good landlords have abandoned this custom as pernicious. 

Another pernicioas custom- in Ireland is the letting the kaid in 
partnerMp, as it is called, often to whole villages, the members 
of the partnership being jointly and severally liable for the rent. 
These community-farms the good landlord will oppose, from the 
same motives which, in modern times, have operated in Germany 
and other countries, to dissolve and divide the commons of tillage 
and pasture grounds. Unfortunately this is still so much the case 
in many districts of Ireland, that, according to the report of Mr, 
Nicholls, one of the Poor-law Commissioners, the commons of 
pasture grounds are to be seen continually over-stocked with 
cattle, and the people are for ever disputing with each other as to 
who is entitled to send the greatest number of wretched animals 
to pasture there. If the piece of ground thus let in common is 
arable, they share it among themselves in little lots. But these 
divisions lead to continual quarrels and law-suits, each selfishly 
insisting on his right to some inch of miserable land, aud each in 
continual fear of being overreached by his neighbour. In these 
divisions, should the land permit it, two roods of good ground, 
two of stony, and two of bog, are appropriated to each tenant j 
and for the sake of this small allotment, each one becomes re- 
sponsible for the defalcations of the whole. 

One of the greatest evils beneath which the Irish agricultural 
system groans, is the existence of middlemen. To this the 
good landlord will direct his attention. In order to avoid the 
trouble of a number of small tenants, and to receive the revenues 
of their estates (on which they never reside,) in one large sum, 
many landowners have introduced the custom of letting entire 
tracts of land together, to persons possessing some capital ; these 
again let it in lots to others, either to the real tillers of the soil, 
or to other middlemen possessing less capital than themselves, 
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who then let it to the actual cultivators. Thus there often stand 
between the landlord and the cultivator a series of middlemen, 
not one of whom has any natural interest in the improvement of 
the soil, and whose only aim is to make the peasant pay as high 
a rent as possible, in older the more easily to pay to the landlord 
his moderate chief*rent. The most pernicious, unjust, and dis- 
graceful part of this system, however, is, that in case the middle- 
man becomes bankrupt, or spends the money, or does not satisfy 
the head landlord, the latter can come down on the occupier, and 
make him pay his rent over again, although he has already paid 
the middleman. An act of parliament, entitled *' The Subletting 
Act/' passed, I believe, in the year 1830, has entirely forbidden 
tubletting ; but of course this can only apply to contracts made 
subsequent to that date ; and as there are districts which have 
been let for terms of from 20 to 30 years to undertenants, and 
tenants under them again, nay, even in perpetuity, upon these 
this law can operate but slowly, if at all. Besides, such a law can 
always be evaded, and an evil practice of long standing can hardly 
be at once removed by legislation. The tyranny and the misery 
to which the poor undertenants were (and, I must add, still are) 
subjected by this system of middlemen can scarcely be credited. 
It often happens that if the first middleman, either through 
knavery or extravagance, or any other cause, be unwilling, or 
unable to pay, the landlord has no other means of obtaining his 
rents but by going to the land itself ^ t. e, by sending his driver 
to seize, impound, and sell, for the payment of the rent, the cattle, 
or whatever produce may be found on the farm. Instances of this 
shameful injustice were (and are?) not unfrequent. 

These are, no doubt, things unheard-of in the rest of Europe. 
But just as unheard-of things present themselves in their mode 
of agriculture, and the implements employed. There are locali- 
ties where the people do not know how to form a threshing-floor, 
and where they use any hard spot of ground, or even a piece of a 
macadamized road, for that purpose. Even at the present day, 
cars with wheels without spokes, nay, cars without wheels, called 
^* slide carSf* are in existence in some quarters. 

The term for which leases are granted is also very important. 
Great numbers of Irish farmers are " tenants at will," i. e, they 
hold their farms only so long as it pleases their landlords to 
permit them, and can therefore have no great interest in the 
improvement of their lands, since they are never certain that they 
may not be turned out at a moment's notice. It is of course 
entirely at the option of the landlord to let his ground for as long 
or as short a period as he pleases. But the terms most used in 
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Ireland are, for ever, for ninety-nine years, for thirty-one years, 
for tvrenty-one years, and leases " for three lives," as they are 
called. I have been informed, I am sorry to say not falsely, that 
<< tenants at wiir* are much on the increase, in consequence of 
the late extension of the electoral franchise, and of the O'Connell 
agitation. The landlords, v^ho have found by experience that 
tenants secured in their farms by long leases are self-willed, and 
often vote contrary to their Ahe landlords') interests, prefer 
granting only short terms, that they may keep them in dependence 
by the fear of expulsion. These << tenancies at will " should, if 
possible, be entirely forbidden, and the landlords compelled 
by law to give leases for longer terms. This is the universal 
wish of the agricultural class in Ireland, by whom it is termed 
** fixity of tenure ;" but no one sees any means of effecting 
this change, by which the tenants at will would be converted 
into hereditary tenants of the soil. 

The Irbh being so much behind in every thing, it has not of 
course occurred to any one to inquire by what step this object 
may be accomplished. Even the daring 0*Connell, I believe, 
has not once thought or spoken of this. And it is the more 
remarkable, since it shows how far the cause of the agricultural 
population — the most important and first class of society, upon 
which rests the whole fabric of the state^ as upon its base — has 
advanced in the other states of £urope beyond the condition of 
the Irish peasantry. In most of the civilized countries of 
Europe — in France by a revolution, in almost all the states of 
Germany by wise reforms — the nobility have been deprived of 
their old feudal rights over the oppressed and subjugated pea- 
santry ; and these, from serfs and slaves, have been turned into 
small free proprietors of the soil. Nay, even in Russia, within 
the last ten years, many introductory measures have been taken 
towards making the peasants more independent of their lords, 
and gradually to give them the ownership of the land which they 
till. In England and Ireland only, people have not ventured 
even to think on the question, whether it would not be very wise 
to grant the poor serfish Irish farmers the freehold of their soil ; 
or, if this could not be effected without a revolution, at least to 
follow the example of Prussia, Saxony, &c., and by reforms and 
measures introductory to changing the tenants at will into heredi- 
tary possessors, to regulate and reduce the rents of these tenants 
by law, and then to permit^ and finally to innst on the tenant's 
right to purchase his land ; and by these means to form a class of 
free peasants and small independent landowners. No one has for 
a moment thought of inquiring, as has been done in France and 
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Germany, naVf even in the Baltic provinces of Rusaia^ whether 
the peasant has not an older and a better right to the soil than 
the noble landowner, who grew over his head gradually by force 
and oppression, and took away from him by degrees the land of 
his fathers. There is in England so holy an awe of interfering 
with the rights of property as recognized by the state, that no 
one is capable of taking so comprehensive and elevated a view of 
the subject as would enable him to perceive, that, under certain 
circumstances, it would be the highest wisdom for the state herself 
to violate these rights. 

The titles by which the landed nobility in the various states of 
Europe hold their property and serfs, are of various kinds. 
Generally speaking, they are held by possession from time ioame* 
morial. Among the original inhabitants, individuals had raised 
themselves to power by cunning or bodily strength ; and these, 
partly by just and legal treaties, and partly by force, gradually 
obtained their soil from others, and made them their dependents. 
In many countries, however, the peasants were deprived of their pro- 
perty and independence by conquest, and the partition of their country 
amongst the conquerors. Almost everywhere this period of couquest 
goes so far back into the times of gray antiquity, that the injustice 
to which they owe their titles is well-nigh wholly forgotten ; nay, 
even the descendants of the unjust conquerors are, for the most 
part, long since dead and extinct, and new families have succeeded 
to their possessions by purchase, or other just titles. Could the 
original conquerors or their descendants be found, the state might 
justly say to them, " You possess your estates by an junjust title ; 
we will therefore take them away from you, and restore them to 
the poor peasants from whom your forefathers wrested them." 
Prussia and other countries not only did this, but, since they 
could not distinguish the just possessors from the unjust, they 
treated both alike, and compelled them, willing or unwilling, 
with or without title, to resign their pernicious and foolish privi- 
leges, and to accept a certain moderate indemnity. What Prussia 
and other countries have done towards a nobility with much 
better titles, people in Ireland do not dare even to thin^ of doing 
with respect to a nobility with the worst of all possible titles. 
Landowners growing as it were out of the people themselves, and 
possessing their estates ^om time immemorial, may be said not 
to exist in Ireland ; for the old national-Irish nobles and land- 
lords have, with a few exceptions, been completely destroyed. 
The most honourable and best title an Irish family can show is 
force and conquest. This force, however, almost never goes 
beyond the memory of man; for although in the time of 
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Hetii^ II.» about the middle of the twelfth century, all Irelaiid 
was claimed by the English, by virtue of a grant from the Popey 
it was not till the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth^ that tiiey 
fixed themselves firmly in a small portion of the country, and 
became the rulers of not more than a third or fourth part of the 
island, called " The Pale." 

The conquest of Ireland^ properly so called, was first completed 
by fUizabeth, and after her by Cromwell, which was in a measote 
once more repeated by William III. All these conquests, of 
comparatively modern date, were followed by the expulsion of the 
old immemorial proprietors from their estates » and the invest ituise 
of new lords and masters ; so that fully njne-tenths of the soil are 
the property of families of English descent, almost all of whom 
can still goint out the date when their ancestors obtained their 
fcHTcible possession. I have said that force and conquest are the 
most honottsable and best titles which the Irish landlords can 
sliow, for many obtained them by procuring confiscations in their 
favour, surreptitiously, by treachery and fraud. One can easily 
imagine by what villanies estates were acquired in a land where, 
for a long time, there existed a law by which a younger brother, 
on turning protestant, could deprive his elder brother, or a son his 
father, of his estates. And to these villanies, and frauds of their 
ancestors, most of the landowning families of Ireland can be 
proved to owe their estates. When lands are held by such titles 
as these, might not any reasonable government justly interpose, 
and, if it could not be accomplished without a revolution, yet at 
least by gradual reform, convert the poor tenants at will a^d 
leaseholders into freeholders, so that the suffering millions may 
not for ever live in misery for the advantage of a few oligarchs ? 

On one of our excursions to the farmers of Sunna, we found 
an old woman who understood Irish, and spoke very bad English. 
She said that in her youth, some fifty years ago, almost nothing 
else but Irish was spoken or understood here, in the centre of 
Ireland.; but that many who understood it in their youth had 
now entirely fof^otten it, and the children were no longer taught 
Irish. ** There are but very few,*' she said, '* who can even 
bless themselves in Irish." She told us the old Irish name of 
Edgeworthtown, but I have unfortunately forgotten it. 

It is worthy of notice, that nearly throughout Ireland, even in 
the most Anglicized or Saxonized districts, the original names of 
the divisions of the country have been retained) and particularly 
those of the smallest divisions, called townships. This is the 
nioTO remarkable, as many of them must sound very strange to 
the Saxon ear of Englishmen,^ such as Ckimliskbey, Agadonagn^ 
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and BalHnloughtagh, which are the names of some townships in 
the neighbourhood of Edgeworthtown. Several of these town- 
ships united make a parish, and several parishes a barony. The 
names of these baronies are in part English, but in the west of 
Ireland they are entirely Irish, as for instance, Truchanakmy, 
Doskacuiny, Iricticonnor, MiicunchV) &c. From six to eight 
baronies form a county, of which there are thirty-two, many of 
which have English names, as Waterford, Longford, Down, 
Queen's County, King's County; whilst many yet retain the old 
Irish appellations, as Monaghan, Fermanagh, Donegal, and others. 
Of these counties, again, four provinces are formed, which are 
the largest divisions of the country, and in former days were Irish 
kingdoms. 

The nobility and gentry in this part of Ireland ki^ow nothing 
of the Irish language ; nay, there are but few places where the 
landowners can converse in Irish with their peasantry. In the 
vicinity of Galway alone, the most completely national Irish 
town, do the gentry understand and sometimes speak the lan« 
guage. Here, too, the priests are bound to preach in Irish every 
Sunday. The best Irish scholars also dwell here ; among these 
the most distinguished are Dr. M'Hale, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam, and his Vicar-General, Dr. Loftus. The 
former is now publishing a translation of the Iliad in Irish — a 
language which, as it possesses numerous epic and elegiac poems, 
is certainly not a little suited for such a translation. The same 
scholar has also lately published an Irish version of the poems of 
ThcHuas Moore, which has been much praised. 

Most of the farmers whom we visited had arms in their posses- 
sion — guns, sabres, and bayonets. <' We could not do without 
them," said they. With regard to the Feelers,* a species of 
police force, armed like soldiers, and very numerous in every part 
of Ireland, they also said, << We could not do without them." 
These rich farmers express the same opinions as their landlords, 
and to a man stand on their side ; for since, as middlemen, they 
often have their under-tenants^ so also they have as much to 
apprehend from the peasantry as their landlords. Many conspi- 
racies are constantly formed among the poor farmers and labour- 
ers ; and as these conspiracies are said to be as plentiful as the 
grievances complained of, they must, indeed, be numberless. 
Almost every regulation which an Irish landlord adopts, even 
those which are for the advantage and comfort of the tenants 

* Called thus after Sir R. Peel, at whose recommendation they were raised, 
when he was Secretary for Ireland.«-TB. 
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themselves, are sure to be opposed and resisted by his tenantry, 
either by means of an open or concealed conspiracy. Thus, for 
instance, should a landlord wish to reclaim a bog, from which, 
whether entitled to it or not^ the neighbouring tenants have been 
accustomed to obtain a scanty supply of fuel, those who have an 
interest in the preservation of the bog immediately conspire 
against all the works undertaken by the landlord — destroying and 
throwing down his fences, scattering or removing the lime and 
manure which he has collected for the improvement of the land, 
and otherwise annoying him, until he abandons all intention of 
continuing his projected improvement. Or if a landlord, by 
raising his rents, has brought down on himself the hatred of his 
tenants, a conspiracy is frequently formed among the neighbouring 
farmers, who mutually pledge themselves to pay no higher rent in 
future, or perhaps no rent at all, and not even to permit others to 
do so. By this means the landlord is, of course, much embar- 
rassed, as his income is lessened, or often entirely cut off. For 
even if he should find any one to take the ground, the new tenant 
is exposed to so many annoyances from the conspirators — (who 
give him no neighbourly assistance, but evince their hostility by 
frequently quarrelling with him, sometimes beating or even mur- 
dering him) — that he must give up his farm, and the landlord is 
forced to accede to the wishes of his refractory tenantry. When 
leases expire, it is often difficult for the landlord, should he wish 
to dispose of his farms in any other way, to remove the tenants, 
who are naturally inclined to overhoid what they have so long 
possessed, and accordingly reiiiixi forcible possession, A compul- 
sory removal, however necessary, has here so much the appear- 
ance of injustice, that the fvmer has many to sympathize with 
him, and thus another conspiracy is formed. Threats are now 
held out against the landlord, in case he attempts to eject the 
tenant by force or by law. If he is not thus deterred, but appeals 
to the law, the conspiracy again meets him in the shape of a jury 
composed mostly of farmers, who are united in the determination, 
as they say, not to give a verdict against themselves. Should 
the landlord, however, gain his suit, set the threats at defiance, 
discover and prosecute those who threatened him — should he 
escape their way layings and their bullets — he obtains his farm, it 
is true, but in a very altered and good-for-nothing state ; for the 
farmer has done his best " to wear out the ground, and to break 
it up.'* These conspirators often go so far as to murder a land- 
lord, or one of his chief middlemen ; and then it is usually 
impossible to discover the murderer, because all concerned are 
pledged to inviolable secresy. Nearly all the great and wide- 
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spread combinations and conspiracies among the Irish people, of 
which we have so frequently heard, owe their origin not so much 
to political feeling as to the complicated and unfortunate agricul- 
tural relations of the country, which, however, are very closely 
connected with politics. The Whiteboys, the Defenders, the 
Heart of Oak Boys, the Peep-o*-day Boys, the Ribbonmen, and 
those bands which are known by the assumed names of their 
leaders, as John Doe, Richard Roe, Captain Dreadnought, Cap- 
tain Moonshine, Captain Starlight, Captain Rock— 4tll these cou- 
spiracies, and the like, start up and disappear one after another, 
and emerge again under a different name. Of many, however, it 
is impossible to say that they ever disappear, for they are heard 
of everywhere, and are everywhere feared. 

Numerous parties of poor Irish reapers and labourers passed 
through Edgeworthtown during my sojourn there, and excited 
compassion by their miserable appearance. On my -way from 
Dublin I had already met with vast swarms of them, who all 
complained of the little they had earned in England. They were 
mostly of that class of labourers who wander every year chiefly 
from the western parts of Ireland, and principally from Connaught, 
in order to assist the rich English farmers in taelr harvest. The 
last year's harvest was very good, but there were so many un- 
employed hands to be hired at low wages in England, that the 
Irish emigrants found themselves badly off" : hungry and in rags, 
they crossed over to England; and in the very same plight they 
came back, since they had scarcely earned enough to pay the 
expenses of the journey. The wanderings of the Irish labourers, 
backwards and forwards, between England and Ireland, take place 
every year as regularly as the migrations of birds of passage. As 
the price of labour is twice as much in England as in Ireland, (it 
is here between 6d. and 8d. per diem ; there it varies between Is. 
and Is. 6d.) the poor Irish, who live on the cheapest food, are 
able to pay the expenses of their journey, and generally to bring 
back some small savings. These people are called " Irish 
harvesters.** The period of these migrations is from June to 
October. In Donegal, Clare, Mayo, Connemara, and other quar- 
ters of this mountainous rocky province, each peasant has a little 
plot of ground ; and as soon as they have ploughed their field and 
sown their seed, leaving their families behind, they set off towards 
the eastern ports — Dublin, Belfast, Dundalk, &c.— in little parties, 
from whence they cross over to England and Scotland. Their own 
little harvest is, meanwhile, attended to by their wives ; or, as 
every thing ripens slowly in the temperate climate of Ireland, and 
particularly in the mountains of western Connaught, they may be 
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back themselves time enough to save their own harvests. During 
the haymaking and harvest in England and Scotland, the services 
of these reapers are of considerable importance, and in many 
districts the crops could not be secured without ibeir aid. They 
are, generally speaking, sober, well-behaved, and peaceable, hard- 
working, and easily fed. They usually return, year after year, 
to those places in which they are known ; and as the English 
farmer generally engages the same labourers he employed during 
the preceding year, in certain districts of England the fields 
are reaped every year by labourers from the same districts of 
Ireland. 

In consequence of the cheapness and facility of the communica^ 
tion between England and Ireland, produced by steamers, these 
migrations are every year becoming more extensive. The Irish 
labourer» since he can cross over into England for a few shiUingis 
and in a few hours, is able to seek employment there with as .much 
convenience as the English, and to take advantage of every favour- 
able conjuncture. It is only when they have come from so great a 
distance as Connaught that it must o&en disappoint them bitterly 
to find themselves deceived in their expectations. It is the more 
affecting to see Paddy with a rueful look, suice he is usually quite 
free from care, whilst all who returned across the Channel this 
year had care depicted in their countenances. Some of them 
coDQ plained that the riotous mauufacturers had robbed them of 
all they possessed. They thoiught of their wives at home, who 
were anxiously looking out for their return with their earnings* 
and to whom they were now bringing no " kai-vest-money*' to 
pay the rent and satisfy a few pressing wants. Their only hope 
was placed on their little potato garden, which this year promised 
a crop large enough at least to save them from starvation. How 
they got over the winter, with the " Driver^' and with the middle- 
man detaanding the rent, Heaven only knows. Such wanderings 
of reapers I have seen in various countries of Europe, but none 
made so sad an impression on my mind as these Irish swarms-<- 
neither those who march from the heath- tracts and moors of 
northern Germany into the rich marshes of Holland ; nor the poor 
CffOfitflt Bohemians, and Styrians, who, for the same purpose, wander 
from Hungary, Bohemia, and Styria, towards the fertile lowlands 
of the D«iube ; nor those who, from the Alps, descend to the 
abuodaot plains of the Po ; nor, in fine, the mowers, who, from 
the interior of Rttssia, yearly swarm to the uninhabited steppes of 
the s4Mith. 

I wited, while at Edgeworthtown, a neighbouring bog, and 
heretiiWy /er the first tifoe, the various sorts and states of the Iri^h 
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iDoor9, as also the way in which the turf is cut for fueL Turf is 
one of the chief productions of Ireland ; and the whole country 
being more boggy, morassy, and turfy than any in the world, it is 
quite impossible that this peculiar feature can fail in attracting the 
traveller s attention. The hills, the tops of rocks, the valleys, the 
plains, and even sometimes the caves of this island are one and all 
covered with bog; so much so, that where the spade^ the plough, 
the stone of the highways, or cultivation ceases, the moor imme- 
diately begins ; nay, one may say that the entire island is a moor 
with interruptions. There are, indeed, other countries in the 
northern temperate zone, northern Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, &c., which are much inclined to produce bog, but none in so 
great a degree as Ireland. In the north of Germany we have 
tracts, just as little cultivated as many in Ireland, and yet they 
show little and often no bog. Our north German mountain 
ranges, as the Harz, have, to be sure, some bog ; but in Ireland, 
the very summits of such mountains, if the plough has not been 
there, are quite covered with it. Wherever human cultivation 
is not ever active, there the bog (for the luxuriant and ceaseless 
production of which nature seems to have gifted Ireland with an 
extraordinary propensity,) immediately begins to prevail. These 
bogs arise from the decay of plants in the neighbourhood of 
springs, where the deposit of moisture from the atmosphere is 
greatest, and the extreme humidity of Ireland is, I believe, the 
chief, though perhaps not the only cause of this phenomenon. 
In drier countries, the decayed plants and grasses are changed 
into dust and earth, and hence no bogs are there formed. But 
in Ireland the process of the decay of plants is different and 
slower; and a considerable residuum, which in other countries 
would fly away in dust, is here always kept moist and consequently 
fixed. In course of time, from the continued processes of fermen- 
tation and decay, it would resolve itself into air and water ; but as 
flew plants grow and new residua are deposited upon it year after 
year, the progress of turning into air, dust, and water is interrupted ; 
the deposit is preserved ; and thus are gradually formed those 
immense compact masses of half-decayed plants which the Irish 
call bogi, A young bog which is yet growing, and in which the 
plants are yet loose, is called a *' quaking bog." But when the bog 
grows older, and the entire mass is penetrated by the deposit and 
«lime of the water, a compact mass is formed, which assumes a 
black colour, and this is termed a <Uurf bog," or a '* peat bog." 
The plants being of various descriptions, their half-decayed residua, 
and their product, the bog, are also different in their character. 
Thus there is a vast number of various kinds of mosses in Ireland, 
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whicb, as they decay^ form a very loose, spungy mass, often so 
tough and elastic that the turf-spade can scarcely cut it ; and this. 
in some localities^ is called *< old wife's tow/' Sometimes these 
mosses, united with other vegetables, form a bog ; sometimes^ 
however, they predominate so much as to be its sole composition. 
Hence arise two principal distinctions of morasses in Ireland : the 
so-called red or dry bogs; and the green, black, or wet bogs. 
The former yield a light, spungy, rapidly-burning species of turf; 
the latter, a black, heavy, solid species. Some of tnese wet bogs 
are unfit jfor yielding turf at all. 

The turf which is obtained from the dry bog, by simply cutting 
it with a turf-spade, or slane, is called '< slane-turf," or <* slane- 
peat," for it is as often called peat as turf in Ireland. The 
upper strata of the bog being less dense than the lower, they yield 
each a different sort of turf; and that obtained from the upper is 
called " hrawn-turf i* that from the lower, " stone-turf ^ The 
turf obtained from the wet bog is called << hand-turf because it 
is shaped with the hand. The process is as follows : — A place in 
the middle of the bog, to which there is a moderately dry and 
firm approach, is first selected, and pits are dug, in order to draw 
off a portion of the water from the spot in which they intend to 
work. The mud-like boggy substance is now shovelled up in 
heaps beside the pits, where it is mixed and worked up over 
again, and large troughs, called << lossels,*' are filled with the turf. 
These troughs are then drawn by ropes to some drier spot, where 
it is the women's business to work and shape it with their hands. 
They usually mould it into little pyramidal forms, pointed above 
and wide below, and then leave it to dry. 

The bogs are thus at once a source of wealth and of poverty ; for 
whilst they supply fuel, they at the same time cover much fertile 
soil, which they withhold from cultivation ; they spoil the waters of 
the rivers, fill the entire atmosphere with a turfy smell, and infect 
the air with foul exhalations ; are an impediment to traffic, and 
have long supplied a protection and a refuge to the thieves and 
robbers of Ireland, who, as Boate remarks, could not live without 
them. The exertions of the Irish should therefore be equally 
directed to the reasonable preservation and the reasonable draining 
of these bogs. All those which promise good fuel should be 
worked with economy ; whilst all which are not of this descriptiou 
should be drained and cultivated. But hitherto neither the one 
nor the other has been done. An economical system of cutting 
turf has not been adopted, because the supply was deemed inex- 
haustible ; whilst draining has been neglected, because the morasses 
were regarded as the best defences against conquest by the 
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English. Even when this conquest was completed, the cabins 
were stiii built in the neighbourhood of the bogs, not so much 
throtigh negligence and inattention to their own interests as from 
a sligUt remaining fear of the conquerors. The English, " the 
introducers of all that is good into Ireland,*' as Boate calls them, 
(he might with equal justice have designated them the introducers 
of much that is evil,) have fbr centuries laboured at the draining of 
these bogs ; and a company has lately been formed in London for 
the purpose of reclaiming them, by pumping out the water by means 
of sleam-engines, in those places where a sufficient fall to can*}" it 
off cannot be obtained. But compared with the mass of bog in 
Ireland, and with what has been done in England and Scotland, 
very little has yet been accomplished, and at the present day a 
traveller in Ireland is rarely unable to see a bog within his horizon. 
In some places it seems as if there had once been a time when 
some parts of Ireland, if not the whole of it, were better culti- 
vated and less boggy than at present ; for large tracts of bog are 
known, beneath which the ground bears the most evident traces 
of former cultivation with the plough. Nay, some Irish writers 
even prove that certain districts, after having been systematically 
and thoroughly wasted by this or that English geneml or leader, 
became converted into swamps and morasses. 

I heard the people in this quarter speak much of the centre of 
Ireland ; and a farmer one day led me to a great artificial mound, 
which he informed me the people look upon as that centre. This 
mound is called *' The Moat of Lisserdowling." Although we were 
undoubtedly near the centre of the island, yet I feel certain that 
this hill is not that centre^ which it would be somewhat difficult 
to determine. But I would like to know what gave rise to the idea 
among the people. The celebrated hill of Usneagh, mentioned 
by Thomas Moore, lies not far from here, in the neighbouring 
county of Westmeath. On its summit the boundaries of all the 
provinces of Ireland meet, and near it the old national conventions 
of Ireland were often held. The Moat of Lisserdowling is a 
circular, conically-pointed bill, about 40 fe€^t high, and 500 feet in 
circumference. It stands in the middle of a plain, and is sur- 
rounded by arable land. At a distance from it of about 100 
paces, and again of about 200, it is encircled by traces of not verj' 
deep trenches, and not very high walls. The mound itself is 
planted with trees and whitethorn bushes, so thnt it presents a 
stately appearance on the naked plain. On the summit it is flat, 
with a slight hollow in the centre, and covered all over with a 
beautiful green sward. In the centre of that indentation on the 
summit a few naked stones only were to be seen, as if mason-work 
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was concealed beneath the torf. The farmer told me that there 
was a tradition among the people, that on this mound, and within 
its walls, dwelt an ancient Irish chief, named Naghten O'Donnell, 
and a little by-road, not for from the mound, is called^ after him, 
" Naghten*s»lane," The hill is highly revered by the people^ 
particularly- in the twilight and the night-time. On fine holidays, 
hundreds of people come and sit on its sloping sides, and enjoy its 
shade and the prospect. But not one remains till dusk, at least 
no peasant or peasant's child ; for they believe that the *^ good 
people," i. e. the fairies, dwell in it. Hence, too, Naghten*s-lane 
\^ much feared, and no one ventures to enter it after nightfall. 
Nor will any one touch stick or stone on the hill, " unless they 
dreamt,*' said my farmer* " and have a commission to do so from 
the good people." Oi the slope of the mount I saw the stump 
of an old whitethorn. The bush itself, the farmer informed me, 
was blown down one stormy night, some yeaYs since ; it lay for 
a long time where it fell, and no one ventured to touch it, 
although the people are much inclined to make free with any 
thing in the shape of fuel they may find ; at last it decayed away. 
Plantations they frequently rob ; but the wood growing wild on 
these fairy mounts they never touch . 

On the following day I made an excursion to a similar hill, 
called the " Moate-o'-Ward." It was also- covered with old 
whitethorn bushes, and has a beautiful prospect from its summit. 
The embankments and trenches which surround it were not so 
completely separated from the hill as in the former case, but 
mingled with the hill itself. I afterwards saw a vast number of 
such mounds, with which Ireland is more thickly sown than 
England or Scotland. In Ireland people call them " moats," an 
English word meaning the ditch of a fortress ; in Irish they are 
called " raths/* which has the same meaning. With reference to 
the people by whom they are supposed to have been huilt, they 
are also called " Danes* mounts ;" for as, in Ireland, the destruc- 
tion of every old work is attributed to Cromwell, so the erection 
of every ancient structure is ascribed to the Danes. The people 
are quite unanimous in saying that the Danish captains built these 
mounds for fortresses, in which they dwelt with their warriors, 
holding the whole country in subjection ; and when the Danes 
were expelled, some Irish chieftain took possession of the deserted 
fortress. The learned are not so unanimous as the people. Some 
ascribe them to the Danes 3 others again — the patriotic Irish — 
agree with Thomas Moore, that they were the dwellings of the 
old Irish kings and chieftains, and that their erection belongs to a 
period in which towns wwe not yet known. In the north of 
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Ireland is one of these hill-fortresses, of enormous size, supposed 
to be the former seat of a very ancient Irish King of Ulster. 

It is highly probable that all these hill- shaped struclures, 
called Danes' mounts, raths, or moats, and which are widely 
diffused throughout Ireland, were built at very different periods, 
by different races, and for very different purposes. Not only did 
the Danes or Scandinavians erect artificial mounds, but, as it 
appears, all the nations of Europe, in the first period of their 
architecture. The whole of Southern Russia is filled with them. 
In Hungary, in European Turkey, and in Asia Minor, we find 
artificial hills, built of stone and earth; also in the north of 
Europe, in the Baltic countries, in Scandinavia, Denmark, and 
England ; but in none of these countries are they so numerous as 
in Ireland. It is therefore probable that they were not built by 
the Danes, but were thrown up at a much more remote period by 
the ancient Irish themselves, for a variety of purposes. We know 
that mounds were erected for boundary-marks where provinces 
met, and also as monuments over the graves of heroes and chief- 
tains. From these hills the ancient judges and legislators of (be 
Irish proclaimed their decisions and laws to the people ; on some 
of them their kings were anointed and crowned ; and on others 
their national assemblies were held. The Druids also required 
sacred hills upon which to offer their sacrifices, and for this pur- 
pose artificial as well as natural hills were u^ed. Finally, many 
may have been erected as fortresses. Hence, these hills, which 
the Irish are unanimous in calling fortresses, (raths, moats), were 
partly monuments, partly boundary-marks, partly political or reli- 
gious structures, and, finally, partly fortresses. The original use 
of many is, however, quite unknown, and in fact remuns an 
enigma yet to be solved. In the interior of several have been 
found little passages and cells, which are too small for store- 
houses, while they cannot have been tombs, since they have no 
resemblance to those in which bones have been found. Such as 
are like Lisserdowling, with a high pyramid in the centre of a 
low rampart, seem to be much more suited for a religious monu- 
ment than for a fortress. For if intended as a fortress, would not 
the extraordinary labour bestowed in giving it a conical form 
have been more likely to be expended in increasing the height 
of the surrounding ramparts ? As a fortress, it would be the 
strangest and most unsuitable in the world. The space on its 
summit is so small as scarcely to allow room for two huts ; and if 
we suppose that it was intended as a place of safety for the womieu 
and children — ^the heart and citadel of the entire fortress-|-It 
must be confessed that no form worse adapted for that purpose 
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than the conical could have heen devised ; since, if the exterior 
bulwarks and walls were stormed by an enemy, the defenders 
could do nothing but either retreat, figliting backwards up the 
steep side of the cone, or at once turn their backs to their assail* 
ants 3 and in either case they would soon discover that their 
labour, and earth, and stones might have been used with greater 
advantage in constructing a ditch and rampart. Probably the 
ramparts and ditches which surround these conical hills have 
given rise to the belief that they had served as fortresses ; but we 
find that other hills, manifestly religious, were encircled in a 
similar manner, as Stonehenge, which no one ever took to be the 
wall of a fortress. These circumvallations were probably merely 
intended to mark the boundaries of the holy place^ and to cut it 
olf from all connexion with profane soil. 

So much for the Danes' mounts and Irish moats. I will pro- 
ceed with matters which may be of more general interest, and 
characteristic of the country and its inhabitants. 

In the little Protestant church of Edgeworthtown I found a 
wooden gallery, which, as an inscription informed me, was erected 
sixty years ago, by a vicar of the place, and was open to the 
public at large, without distinction. The small space below was 
occupied almost entirely by the " pews" of the wealthy, and left 
but little room for those who could not pay for them. This is 
also usually the case in the Protestant churches of England. The 
pews produce a considerable income, and have gradually become 
so numerous, that no place remains for the poor. Some well- 
meaning clergymen have often opposed this increase of pews, and 
many have, at their own expense, provided a place for the poor. 
I was told that it cost the clergyman I ha^e mentioned much 
trouble to obtain the " act of vestry" permitting him to erect his 
gallery. At the present day the Puseyites have raised a grea( 
opposition against the monopoly of pews, which it is to be hoped 
will be attended with beneficial consequences. 

There are 800 Roman Catholics in Edgeworthtown, and 300 
Protestants. Yet the latter do not progress so rapidly as the 
former, who have increased much in wealth and power, as well as 
in numbers, since the passing of the Emancipation Act. ThiC 
remark, I was every where assured, applies to the whole of Ire- 
land, where the Roman Catholics are now endeavouring to induce 
members of better families than was formerly the case to enter 
their priesthood. 

I also visited the boys' and girls' schools at Edgewortht^n. 
The tise of the Chinese-Mongolian-Russian reckoning-board 
was the most remarkable thing I found there. It was intro* 

4 
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dueed into the Irish national Hchools two years before, and 
was found so serviceable that its use will be continued. Tlie 
teacher informed me that it was first made known in Ireland by a 
Russian gentleman. It is also possible that the English may have 
brought it direct from China. But I am somewhat surprised that 
it has only so recently occurred to our European teachers to intro- 
duce an instrument of so much practical utility in instruction, and 
which has- been in use in Asia from time immemorial. The 
Chinese are doubtless its inventors, and from them the Monguls 
and Russians have received it. The latter have introduced it into 
Poland, and, about nine years since, into all the German schools 
in their Baltic provinces*-** Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. The 
Japanese have likewise adopted this reckoning-board : so that, 
from Japan to Ireland, this Chinese invention has been spread 
through the world on the wings of the nation-connecting traffic of 
modern tin[>es. 

The farmers of the neighbonrhood told me some interesting 
murder-stories, such as the following : — An Irishman was hired, 
probably by Ribbon-men or Peep-o'-day Boys, to murder a certain 
gentleman. Whilst in search of his victim, he w&s overtaken by 
a terrific storm. A gentleman found him unprotected and. moan- 
ing on the road, and took him home^ in his carriage to his 
residence, where he sent him into the servants' hall to dry him- 
self and obtain refreshment* When the man heard the name of 
his benefactor, he discovered that be was the gentleman whom 
he was employed to murder, and he accordingly returned without 
Imving perpetrated the deed. An associate who had received a 
similar commission for the destruction of another gentleman, 
proposed an exchange of victims. To (his the murderer assented; 
and his conscience being thus freed from any scruple ou the score 
of ingratitude, both assassins perpetrated their crimes. 

At Edgeworthtown I saw some Italian poplars, which are 
somewhat rare in Ireland as well as in England, at least com- 
pared with some parts of Germany and France, where whole 
alleys and roads are planted with them. The bog- wood, too, 
which the Irish dig out of their morasses, and use for a variety 
of purposes, interested me much. At first it is somewhat soft 
and wet, but afterwards becomes hard as iron, and is then 
extensively used in their buildings and furniture* Some of it, 
however, retains so much softness and elasticity, that the people 
make ropes of it. The ropes they call **deal ropes," and a net. 
work is formed of them, on which they lay the bags of straw that 
compose their beds. Sometimes this bog-wood is made into 
furniture, particularly when it consists of oak or yew, in which 
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case it' isi ver^p kird, takes- a- high' palbh,. and ift of a beaulilbl' 
brown colour. I saw. a tal>le-leaf of yemi Id wlMch. the lii^ <Hf. 
the yearly growths might be reckoned, by hmftdreds* with Uieaid' 
of a microscopes Besides ropes and fuel,, ligbt la'uleo procured; 
from thfih bogs^ Candles being ait expenaive artiele^ mos4 of the. 
Irish cabins are li<J[hted with rushes, from which they peel the- 
outer rind, and soak them in fresh hotter^ (which is mnch more 
coHimon than oil,) or in a pule yellow falty substance which is 
often found in the bogs. 

The. slowness with which ail kinds of grain ripens in Ireland 
was to me a matter of continual surprise. The winter corn is 
sown in November, and the spring eorn in> February; yet no one 
thinks of reaping wheat till the middle of ' September. Oat^^ 
which is the principal grain, are stiil, later. Rye there is none. 
When the summer is cold and wet, the wheat is frequently not 
cut till the middle of October, and the. oats in November. In 
the south of Germany, . on the Rhin^, rye is got in about the 
22nd of July, and wheat, barley, and oats follow at short 
intervals. In Courland and Lithuania^ conntriee that lie nearly 
under the same latitude with Ireland, (the 35th degree passes 
througa Lithuania and the north of Ireland,) the* harvest is 
gathered about the end of July or the beginning of August, 
though the summer corn is not sown tiU April, when the winter 
now first leaves the ground. Thus, corn which ripens in three 
or four months in those countries^ takes seven or eight months in 
Ireland. 

While I was in the neighbourhood of Edgeworthtown, a little 
fair was held, which afforded me an opportunity of observing the 
conduct of the Irish market-people in selling their wares. Some 
of them, such as those who sold fruity meat, and the like, sat 
beside their wares, and waited for purchasers ; but those who 
sold knives, scissors, and innumerable other little articles, acted 
in a more mountebanklike manner than I had ever seen in any 
other country out of Great Britain. They had their wares 
arranged on a booth that moved on wheels, or on a cart turned 
into a booth, and ornamented with their goods. To one side of 
the cart was attached a kind of little gallery^ on which the mer-* 
chant stood, exhibiting some articles to the surrounding public, 
to whom he praised them in the manner of an Italian dealer in 
medicines, with extraordinary volubility of speech, accompanied 
with frequent jokes, not devoid of wit. He then named the 
price. The people laughed, and offered him a few pence. 
They then outbade each other till the offer seemed sufficient to 
the n erchant, who all the time continued speaking in a loud 
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Yoice^ or, if the offer did uot satisfy him, till he laid by the 
article and produced another. In England, such merchants are 
frequently to be seen at fairs, selling their wares in this way ; 
and even in many English towns, as well as in London itself, there 
are those who dispose of their goods by means of a perpetual 
auction. 

Neither at this fair, nor at any other in Ireland, did I see any 
gipseys. Indeed, I was every where told that there never had 
been any in the country. I have been unable to obtain any 
information on this subject from books on Ireland ; for unfortu- 
nately authors too often forget to notice what is not in a country, 
and yet it is frequently as interesting^ to know this as to learn 
what is in it. Wonderful as it may seem that gipseys, who have 
found their way into every country of Europe, even into England, 
where they have spread themselves through the whole kingdom, 
should not have crossed over into Ireland, many Irishmen have 
assured me that it is the fact ; and as Ireland is distinguished 
from all other countries by so many peculiarities, (as the absence 
of toads, serpents, and other venomous creatures, which are found 
in every other part of Europe,) I am inclined, d priori, to believe 
the fact. Perhaps some gipseys may have come over now and 
then; but finding a race almost as barbarous and wretched as 
themselves, they have turned back again, without spreading them- 
selves through the country. Even the Romans, who once occu- 
pied all the rest of Europe, never went over to Ireland. 

It is a fact equally remarkable, and not less strange, that there 
are no Jews in Ireland ; at least there does not exist a single 
synagogue in the whole island, uot even in Dublin, although it 
contains 270,000 inhabitants. Jews came to Ireland with Croox- 
well ; and in 1746 there were 200 individuals, or 40 families, of 
that nation in Dublin, where they had a synagogue and a burial- 
ground; but this number, in 1821, had decreased to nine indi- 
viduals I In this respect Ireland and Dublin probably stand alone 
in Europe. In England, and in Scotland also, gipseys and Jews 
are every where to be met with. Even in China there are Jews. 
In Ireland alone there are none. What a short distance we need 
travel to find the marvellous t 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM EDGEWORTHTOWN TO THE SHANNON* 

IBISH JAUNTING-CAK8 — PRICES — THE INTERIOR OF IRELAND — BRUINS—" AS 

IT HAPPENS, SO HE LEAVHS IT" — RAGS THE DRESS COAT — THE FRIEZE 

COAT paddy's head-dress — LAUGHING AND WEEPING^-WALLACHIAN 

AND IRISH PIGS — ^WHO PAYS THE RENT — PLANTATIONS — EGG MARKETS 

^ATHLONE — THE BOG OF ALLEN — COAL FIELDS — REPRODUCTION OF 

TURF BOG ERUPTIONS — BOG BUTTER — SHANNON HARBOUR — THE " GOOD 

people" and ENGLISH CIVILIZATION — MILESIAN FAMILIES — IRISH AND 

INDIAN ANTiaUITY — OLD CELTIC FAMILY NAMES — NUMBER OF RUINS 

STRUGGLE OF THE IRISH WITH THE ENGLISH — THE SAXONS--CLIMATE. 

Having received the congratulations of all my valued friends in 
!Edgeworthtown on the fine weather which seemed to smile upon 
my journey, I took my departure with regret from a place where 
I would gladly have lingered ; and rolled on, through the centre 
of Ireland, towards that main arteiy of the land, the glorious 
Shannon, which, flowing from the north, pours its waters in a 
south-west direction. The usual method of travelling in Ireland, 
on those roads v?here no stage-coaches run, is on a jaunting-car. 
These jaunting-cars, or outside cars, as they are also called, arc 
constructed on precisely the same plan as those we found in 
Dublin. They are two-wheeled, have a seat for two persons on 
each side, and are drawn by one horse. In the centre, between 
those two seats, is a recess for luggage, called *^ the well." The 
shafts are fixed to the body of the car, without any hinge ; so that 
when the horse gallops, the comical and violent motion affords 
much pleasantry to some, whilst in others it produces something 
akin to sea-sickness. The cars are, of course, without covers ; 
and since it is usually raining in Ireland, the traveller must not 
neglect to envelope himself and his effects in a waterproof of 
English invention. The horse, driver and all, are hired at the 
post-station, at the rate of sixpence per English mile, exactly one- 
naif what is paid in England for a one-horse carriage. Since the 
horse, the oats which feed him, the plain wooden car, the obliging 
driver, and his food, which consists of bread and potatoes — in a 
word, all that you pay for — is produced in the country, this pro- 
portion of Irish to English prices probably extends to all the 
necessaries of life— that is, as one to two. To a traveller who 
desires to see the country, these cars are much to be recom- 
mended. They allow him the most delightful independence ; and 
as he is bound to no particular route, he can go about the country 
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in any direction by paying his sixpence for every mile : and his 
legs being half out of the vehicle, he can readily jump off and on, 
and need pass nothing unexamined. Besides, in the driver he has 
a talkative Paddy, who, for the sake of the counterpoise, usually 
sits, not on his own box-*seat, but on the other side«seat, dos-ii'dos 
with his passenger. He is not disinclined, however, to turn this 
dos'ii'dQS into a vis't^-vis, and enter into conversation with the 
'traveller, and " show him the country.'' Being himaelf full of 
curiosity, he does all in his power to satisfy that of his passenger; 
he stops whenever the latter -wishes it, drives more slowly when 
he perceives that he is observing any thing ; and often adds, when 
he believes he has said . something clever, << Will your honour 
plase to put that down ?" 

On one of the many lovely sunny days which even Ireland 
er\joyed in tbe autumn of 1842) 1 rolled away, in a conveyance 
such as I have described, towards the Shannon* in ordeit by 
jneaos of this beautiful river, to pursue my travels in the south- 
west of the island, in this most central. part of Ireland, from its 
eastern shores to tbe Shannon, there are no natural beauties to 
admire. The country is flat, and .the .attention is therefore more 
directed to men and his works. Alas ! they can afford him no 
pleasure, for the former appears mostly in rags, and the latter are 
generally in ruins. rRuins should not be suffered. in any countTv 
where order is prized. They should be removed, either because 
the materials of which they wee composed might be applied in 
new, useful buildiiigs, and the room which they occupy can be 
turned to a better use ; or because, by their total downfall, they 
threaten the safety of men,. and are besides disagreeable objects 
to look at. Ireland, however, .is the first country in Europe for 
ruins ; and here you have'them from all periods of history, from 
the oldest times of the Phoenicians, down to the present day. 
Some of these ruins are .supposed to be the remains of temples 
erected by fire-worshippers from the East ; others are looked 
upon as Druidical remain^, or castles of the old Celtic. kings of 
the island. Portions of the churches built on the introduction of 
Christianity ore numerous. The period of the Danish dominion 
has also bestowed on the landanother extremely rich collection; 
and down to our owi^ di^s teach century, nay, every decade, has 
.left its ruins here. For multitudes of dilapidated btaidings are to 
.be seen in every direction— of buildings that seem not only to have 
recent^ fallen into dec^y, but.also to have beenbutirecently built. 
During my. journey I didnot see^a single vilh^ge or town entirely 
free from such. recent ruins, in maqy places we found whole rows 
of desolated^and falling bousA^ standii^g <side by side, in tensand 
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twelres. As melancholy tales of war aud poetic legends are woiit 
-to be associated in the minds of the people with the ruins of old 
castles and churches^ so to each of these more nrrodem ruins of 
dwelling-honses is attached a still sadder tale of wrong comrmitted 
in times of peace. The cruel ejectment of a (tenant by his land- 
lord, theiBoumful emigration ofthe poor inhabitants, brought on 
by necessity, or the want of means to repair their houses, are 
usually assigned as oauses foir their decay. Generally speaking;, 
the people are not very communicative on this subject. "Oh, it 
is a very sad story, sir," *ay they: "it is better not to speak of 
it;*' or, •* It seems, the landlont does not care much about it- 
just as it happens^ so he ieaves it." 

The painter is better'off ; for as th«nre are multitudes of platits 
in Ireland, especially on the walls, Irish ruins are usually very 
picturesque. The mostHbeautiful ivy climbs all over them ; while 
wild iroses, yews, beeches, and similar plants and trees, nestle 
every where between the walls. In some countries of Europe, as 
Livonia, Courland, and Poland, the ruins are almost entirely 
naked; hut in green Ireland it is qiiite the reverse. Often have 
I seen the most wretched huts, mantled in a beautiful robe of futl, 
rich ivy, worthy to clothe the ruined walls of a royal cajstle of by- 
gone days ; and I Am confinced tliat many a cabin is now made 
habitable only by the ivy, and Would surely fall asunder if it were 
destroyed. 

Another phenomenon, not less remarkable than the ruins, is 
the rags. As the Irishman inhabits his house as long as possible 
without giving it any repair, and tben deserts it as soon as it has 
become wholly untenable ; so he wears his clothes as long as a 
single thread of them will hold together, never giving the tailor an 
opportunity of earning a* penny by repairing them. In other lands 
there are poor people enough, who, though rarely able to ex- 
change their old clothes fOr new ones, yet do all they can to keep 
them in a wearable condition. Thus, in Russia, the peasants, 
forced by their climate, stitch patch upon patch over the holes of 
their old sheep-skins, and even the very poorest rarely exhibits his 
bare skin, which, in Ireland, is freely exposed even by persons far 
above- the condition of beggars, and whose circumstances may be 
called comfortable. To wear the very coarsest clothes is in no 
. country deemed disgraceful ; but (except in Ireland, where a naked 
elbow or a bare arm seems to offend no one,) to appear in rags is no 
where allowed, save only to those whom the extreme of misery has 
plunged into such deep despair as to make them despise all sense 
of dtfoenfcy and feeling. The Irish rag-garments have something 
quite peculiar about them. Rags so completely rubbed away by 
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wear and labour, so reduced to their original threads of wool, nar, 
so totally reduced to du9t, are no where else to be seen on a 
human body. On the elbows and the other angular parts of the 
body, the clothes hang like leaves dropping from a withered rose. 
The edges of the coat hang down, fringed, as it were, with tatters; 
and it is often impossible to distinguish either the outside of a 
garment from the inside, the top from the bottom, or the sleeves 
from the body. Legs and arms no longer find their accustomed 
places. Every morning the drapery is arranged in a different 
manner; and were it not pretty much the same in the end whether 
the breeches be used as a coat, or the coat as breeches, it might 
appear quite a wonder how such a heap of various rags, held to- 
gether by mere threads, can be put on at all. The rags of the 
Irish appear the more comical, since the cut of the national cos* 
tume is that of our dress-coat. With us, the lower orders wear 
only the long frock-coat, enveloping the body all round, or, when 
at work, short round jackets* In Belgium, France, and other 
countries, the labouring classes wear very convenient blouses. In 
England, too, blouses^ (or smock-frocks) are worn in many coun- 
ties, and amongst these may be found numerous excellent'models 
of garments most suitable for a working agriculturist. Paddy, it 
is probable, does not find any of these genteel enough ; for he has 
chosen the French dress-coat, with its high useless collar, its 
swallow-tail hanging down behind, and its open breast. To this 
he adds short knee-breeches, with shoes and stockings, or gaiters; 
so that, as regards the cut of his clothes, he is from head to foot 
^< a rale gintlemanJ* Such a dress is the least suitable and the 
most ridiculous that could be chosen by a working man. It af- 
fords him no protection against the inclemency of the weather, 
and is much in his way when at work ; yet it is quite universal in 
Ireland. It is almost inexplicable how this has happened, since the 
Irish labourers are alone in the world in this respect. It is said 
that vast numbers of old coats are constantly imported from Eng- 
land, where the farmers wear them, but not the labourers. Per- 
haps the low price at which these old garments are sold, may 
have induced the Irish to lay aside their national garb, which 
has now completely disappeared, and which was probably much 
more suited for them, and to mount their dunghills in a coarse 
and tattered ball-dress. The greater part of these coats are, 
however, made in the country itself, out of a coarse gray woollen 
cloth, which they call '* frieze ;" and Jience these coats are also 
termed ** frieze-coats." 

It is on Sundays only, and then amongst the more comfortable 
class of peasants, that the frieze*coat is to be seen in its complete 
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perfection, with its full complement of four buttons behind and 
six before. On week days, not only are the buttons sometimes 
wanting, but it often falls into that strange condition I have 
described. Sometimes one of the swallow-tails is totally wanting, 
while the remaining one hangs dangling down quite melancholy 
looking, mourning, as it were, over its departed comrade. Not 
unfrequently are these long-pointed laps seen dangling by one or 
two threads, yet it does not occur to Paddy to keep them up by a 
few stitches, or to release them from their painful situation by one 
final cut. Every morning he draws on his dress-coat, with its 
dangling tails, and wears it until it drops off of its own accord, 
and then ** just as it happens, so he leaves it." These long tails 
being usually the first part to separate from the coat, Paddy 
should long since have taken the hint, and adopted the more 
convenient jacket. He would then no longer find it necessary, As 
he does whilst the coat is yet new, to turn up these tails while at 
work, and tie them with a piece of cord. 

His head-dress also quite harmonizes with this dress-coat. It 
consists, not, as it ought to do, of a light waterproof cap, but of a 
most comical, miserable, and disfigured hat of felt or silk, which. 
Heaven alone knows how often ! has been resolved by the rain 
to its original pulp, and then dried again. That the higher and 
independent classes should be content with a head-dress so 
unsuitable and inconvenient as our hat, and be prevented from 
laying it aside by fashion, is quite intelligible ; but that among 
millions of the labouring classes so ridiculous an article of dress 
should remain in vogue for years is to me inconceivable, and 
irreconcilable with that sound common sense which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the masses. Paddy, however, arranges the thing 
after his own fashion^ and in time makes the stiff hat pretty soft, 
and low like a cap. The brim he mostly turns up away from his 
face in front, and bends it down behind. The crown soon falls 
in ; but as this is an important part, it is retained in its place by 
twine, until it will no longer hold together ; and even after the 
crown is completely gone, and the bat has become, properly 
speaking, totally useless, Paddy still wears it for some years 
longer, merely for the sake of ornament. The very sight of such 
peasants at work in the fields or the farm-yards appears highly 
comical, for they look less like peasants than broken-down 
dancing-masters, who have been cruelly treated by Dame Fortune. 
I say comical, for even in his deepest misery Paddy has always so 
much that is whimsical about him, that one is often more disposed 
to laugh at than to weep for him. 

Nothing presents a greater contrast to this tattered, poor, and 
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meagre Inshman* than thit aoiiiial which is usually the iamate of 
bis houses— tbe pig. This aoimal you meet every where, and so 
well fed, so hi, so round, and plump, as you will scarcely see it 
any where else. There is a legend amoqg the Irish, that,' as the 
first foreign conquerors were approaching the island, the ea- 
chanters, magicians, and priests, in order to frighten away the 
invaders, Irantfi^nued the entire country into an enormous pig. 
In fact, if you Goaleophite the figure which the coasts of the 
island describe, you may discover, iu its graceful oval, some simi- 
larity to the round, form of an Irish pig. At all events, the legend 
seems to indicate that the pig was in old times an animal highly 
valued in Ireland. So much is this the case now, that I know 
but one other country in Europe where it is equally 'esteemed— I 
mean Walkchia. There, as in Ireland, you see every house sur- 
rounded by a multitude of swine ; and from thence, top, numbers 
are yearly exported to the neighbouring countries, as they are 
from Ireland to England and Scotknd. The Waliachian pigs, 
which grow up in the woods, are much wilder than the Irish pigs, 
which are literally reared. up with the family of their owner. As 
the Arab has his horae, the Greenlander his dog, so has the 
Irishman hispig. It may, perhaps, sound strange, but it is not 
the less true, that he feeds it quite as well as his chihlreu. It is 
admitted into hts dwelling-room, in which it lives, either roamiog 
at large like the vest, or it has its own corner, as the children 
.have theirs. He shares with it his best potatoes, his milk, and, 
'if he has any, his bread too, for he knows that the pig will in- 
directly repay him twofold. On the pig rest the best hopes of 
<every poor Irish peaaant, for it frees him from his greatest load 
jBLnd anxiety. " The pig pays the rint," is the expression you hear 
constantly repeated. If you hurt a pig, they say, *< Let the poor 
thing alone, it must ipay the rint for us ;" or if you praise one, 
" Yes, it is a unefui beast, itrpays ourj-int," — that source of all the 
poor Irishma:n's cares. The high rent which he has to pay his 
landlord Js the worst of all his earthly sorrows. It is said that the 
goat, which is more easily fed» has lately been « taking ,t lie place of 
the pig ; but this can only be true of some single distpct, for the 
'pig is still the predominant animal throughout Ireland. 

In front of most of thefann-houses that 1 passed X ^w a couple 
of hawthorn bushes, clipped into crosses, pyraoiids, and other 
shapes, as is the la^ion iin England. AU ^Ipng the road too 
they were very common, and the trunks of -so^ie of them w^re ex- 
tremely thick, and app«renlly of a much more advaueed age than 
Hhey are to be found in Germany. These thovn-bushes, when in 
coring they are vladen with thauaaods of lovely white blossoms, are 
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the delight of tli6 country people. The accounts given by Eng- 
lish authors of the vastness of the ancient Irish forests seem almost 
incredible ; but be this as it may, there are now districts in ire- 
land where these hawthorns are th« only remains of the trees and 
woods in which they were once so rieh, and in many ki^e tmcis 
no other species of tree is to be met with. Of all the countries 
of JBurope whicb have been reduced to great poverty in timber, 
throi^h bad management of their forests, Ireland has suffered 
most. But as in the Swiss cantons, in southern. Russia, in Greece, 
in th« Baltic provinces, and in England, so in Irelsmd it is hoped 
to compensate for former bad management by re-planting trees. 
The. larch seems to be the object of special attention^ trnd I saw 
numerous young plantations of this beautiful and useful tree, but 
always m little patches, and never in such extensive tracts as we 
iind the pine and other; trees in our own wellnwooded fatherland. 
As the English vequire much .timber for their iamed '' wooden 
walls," it is with them infiaitely more costly than with us; and 
thece being in Ireland -so. many acres lying waste, on which beau- 
tiful oaks or. silver firs might be produced, it is incomprehensible 
why more eqergetic exertions have .not been made to plant these 
tracts, now remaining .perfectly useless, with the trees I have 
mentioned. 

BalUmahon, the seocmd place »at ^blseh we changed horses, is 
a little town, known throughout the surrounding country, like 
Lanesberough, and other places in the county of Longford, for its 
great egg-mark«t. People are constantly- to be seen with baskets 
on their heads, going about from cabin to cabin purchasing eggs, 
which they then take to the maf ket, from whenoe they ave shipped 
by the canal to Dublin, and from tnence to England. "Liverpool, 
and even London, are in a great measure suj^lied with Irish eggs. 

Through narrow and crooked bye -ways, ^faere .ivy-^mantled 
cabins, hawtbornis, and numberless fields. badly cultivated by rag- 
clothed Paddies, frequently met my view, I arrived at Athlone, 
All the principal towns of the fimt and second classes., as Dublin, 
Belfast, Waterford, Cork, Limericky Gal way, Sligo, Londonderry, 
&c., lie on the coast ; the towns in the interior of the island are 
of the third ckkssonly. One of these is Athlone, which is almost 
in the very centre of the island, and seems, on this aecoutit, entitled 
to be the capital. Indeed, it was at one time <;0ntem.plated to 
make it the seat of government; audit is at present the chief 
military station, from whence, in case of internal disturbances, or 
foreign invasion, any given point may be most speedily reached. 
It is fortified, and contains in lits barracks troops of every descrip"; 
tion — artillery, cavalry, and inlsntry. 
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South of Athlone, we crossed a portion of the Bog of Allen. 
This great bog composes, under various names, a considerable 
part of the extensive plain which runs from cast to west, from 
Bublin to Galway, dividing the island into two parts, a mountain- 
ous south and a mountainous north. Cultivation, and consump- 
tion of the turf, have already removed considerable portions of 
this morass ; but the hollows and valleys are often entirely filled 
with it, and here and there are to be seen vast, wide tracts, 
covered with this fruitless bog, which generally presents the 
appearance of a reddish, unvaried, uniform surface. On its bor- 
ders stand pretty clumps of trees, and the cultivated fields often 
come down close to the edge of the turf, as in Switzerland the 
flowery meadows extend to the very edge of the glaciers. From 
these bogs vast quantities of turf are sent to Limerick by the 
Shannon, and to Dublin by the canals ; for, with the exception 
of the wealthy in the seaport towns, all the people of Ireland yet 
burn turf, which is more easily obtained from the surface of the 
ground than the hard stone-coal from the depths of the earth. 
The size and extent of the Irish coal-fields are yet unknown, 
they having hitherto been very imperfectly worked. When all 
the turf is consumed, the coal-fields will attract more attention ; 
but although many districts already experience a scarcity of the 
ordinary fuel, some centuries must elapse before it is entirely 
exhausted. In the northern plains of Germany, where there are 
many turf-bogs, the people have a regular plan for reproducing 
the turf. They cut it in square holes of a certain size, in which 
the bog*water collects. In this water, marsh*plants spring up, 
and by their decay and deposits new layers of turf are gradually 
formed, which, after thirty or forty years, can be cut again. Thus 
they possess an inexhaustible source of profit and fuel. In Ire- 
land they know nothing of this. The turf is always cut away, 
wherever nature has placed it, without any regard to its reproduc- 
tion. Many villages already weep over their last sod of turf; and 
it is a melancholy sight to see, here and there behind the houses, 
very diminutive mounds of fuel, pared away all round, and which 
one can easily calculate will not last bevond a limited time. 

The Irish call their turf-fields " bogs, ' as the English call them 
** mosses" or " moors." Bog is probably an old Celtic word, as 
it also appears in the French "bogue." The turf they call "peat." 

One of the most remarkable phenomena connected with these 
bogs is, that they develope themselves from their centres, and 
burst over their sides. The edges and sides often become dry, 
and form a kind of wall around the central mass, where, as it 
continues moist, the growth of the marsh -plants is greatest. The 
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centre^ therefore, soon rises higher than the edges^ and this 
greater elevation is quite apparent if you look over the surface. 
Now there are usually a number of little brooks and streamlets 
through which the surplus water of the bog flows off; but it 
sometimes happens that these streams are choked up, and then 
the moisture increases in the centre, until the bog at last over- 
flows its borders, wasting fertile fields, overwhelming houses, 
covering trees, and the property of men ; like the Schmutzlawines 
in Switzerland, or the lava-streams of volcanoes. This has fre- 
quently happened both in the present and in former times ; and 
in this way the bogs may have extended themselves over so large 
a portion of Ireland. Many interesting articles, which are often 
dug up, afford strong evidence of such sudden eruptions ; as 
trunks of trees, implements of labour, skeletons of men, and 
those of animals which no longer exist in Ireland. One of the 
most remarkable of these articles is what is called the bog-butter. 
This substance looks like meerschaum, is of the same pale 
colour, and about as hard as a dry cheese. Some contend that il 
is real butter, which has been thus altered by the bog- water ; but 
if this is the true explanation, one is inclined to ask why bog- 
cheese or bog-bread is not also found ? The most probable con- 
jecture is, that it is produced by some process of fermentation in 
the bogs. 

Shannon Harbour, where we arrived in the evening, is a little 
place near the junction of tne Grand Canal with the Shannon. 
As this canal goes direct to Dublin, and the Shannon is navigable 
from hence to Limerick, Shannon Harbour is the centre point of 
the traffic between those two cities. At present it consists only 
of a good hotel, and a row of stores alongside the canal, with an 
appendix of cabins for Irish labourers. A branch of the canal also 
leads towards Galway ; so that Shannon Harbour, by reason of its 
central position, may yet become a place of some importance. At 
present this internal trade of Ireland is very inconsiderable. In 
the warehouses I saw little else beyond a large quantity of Gal- 
way oysters ; and as these did not greatly interest me, I turned to 
the past, which lay near me in the shape of a ruined castle, once 
the abode of a celebrated Irish hero and leader against the English, 
of the name of Mac Oghlan, who possessed six castles in this 
neighbourhood. One of these we had already passed on the road. 
Although on the outside it appeared a perfect castle of the middle 
ages, and was completely covered with ivy, yet it is inhabited by 
its present proprietor, who seems to have converted it into a very 
comfortable dwelling. I have met with many instances in Ireland 
of old ruined castles, which are still partially inhabited. 
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Another ay about a mile and a half distant, and a young man ac- 
compacnied me to show me the way. it was dusk when we reached it; 
and when I made a movement to leap over a ditch to go up to the 
castle, which was on the other side in the middle of a potato Geld, 
my guide remained behind. I desired him to follow me ; but he 
shook his head, saying, he would rather wait upon the road until I 
returned. I soon discovered that the cause of his lingering behind 
was his fear of the "good people," of which the Irish are as much 
in dread as of the Evil One himself. I was, however, curious to 
see how far his fears went, and pretended to compel him to attend 
me to the castle, at the same time informing him that, unless he 
did so, I would not give him the shilling I had promised him. 
" Oh, 1 don't care about it I " muttered he to himself. I there- 
fore inspected the castle by myself, but it contained nothing but 
window- holes, fallen vaults, and loop-holes, without anything 
remarkable. Not far off stood a small house which had been 
pointed out to me at Shannon Harbour, and whose inhabitants I 
was told knew many traditions concerning the old castle. I now 
directed my steps thither, and called a woman whom I saw at the 
door. At first, she seemed to consider* whether she should obey 
my call, and asked what I wanted ; but when I approached her, 
she commenced shrieking and ran off at full speed across the fields, 
to a cabin at some distance. The direction in which I came 
through the potato field from the castle may have seemed rather 
suspicious to ner, and my foreign accent may have completed her 
terrors. My guide I met again in Shannon Harbour. He 
had run without stopping alt the way, and did not think himself 
safe till he was sitting in his mother^s house, beside the turf fire. 
His mother scolded him, it is true; but who knows whether she 
would have gone to the castle herself! Wherever English civili- 
zation penetrates, there the '* good people " gradually disappear. 
It appears to me, however, that they disappear very slowly indeed ; 
for in whatever part of Anglicized Ireland I happened to be abroad 
in the twilight, I have invariably found myself surrounded by 
crowds of " good people." 

Not far from Shannon Harbour, a few miles up the river, are 
the very interesting ruins called the " Seven Churches." This 
place is held sacred since the first introduction of Christianity. 
The ruins of the churches are situated near the beautiful bank of 
the river, and among them, it is said, are the graves of many 
Irish kings. I had opportunities, afterwards, of seeing many holy 
places of this kind, and will return to the subject. 

As Shannon Harbour has its Mac Oghlan, so has everj' locality 
its famous hero, who once ruled the surrounding country as king 
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or chief— who still lives in; the legends of the people, and whose > 
descendants one frequently meets with* For almost every Irish* 
man of respectability prides himself on being descended from 
some King of Monster^ Leinster, Connaught, or Ulster. Many 
even still assert that they are the true representatives of these 
ancient kings, and are also looked upon and treated as such by 
their friends. A great number of ^^ forfeited titles*' are still 
maintained *^ par courtohie" in the families and among the 
friends of those claiming them ; and there are persons who, 
though their names are not to be met with in the peerage^ either 
as lords or peers, are yet in private life looked upon as higher 
than either, and called princes. The mo«t ancient of these 
genuine Irish families, who do not derive their nobility from the 
English peerage, are the so-called "Milesian families," who 
trace their pedigree from Miletius, the conqueror of Ireland, the 
second son of Heremon, King of Spaing who came over to Ire- 
land, some say 500, and others lOOO years before Chrbt. Some 
assert that most of the Irish names which begin with O, as 
O'Connell, O'Donnell, O'Sullivan, indicate such a Milesian anti* 
quity. There are historians enough, however, who reject as mere 
fables all these old legends of Heremon Miletius, of the Tuatha- 
de-Danaans who inhabited Ireland before the time of Miletius 
and his Spaniards, and of the Firbolgs, who lived before the 
Tuatha^de-Danaans, and many years prior to the birth of Christ. 
A few, among whom i& Moore, partially believe them ; but it is 
certain that, even to the present day, the common people repose 
the utmost confidence in these old traditions, and will probably 
continue to do so for many ages« Every Irishman has the history 
of Miletius, Herenson, the Phoenicians, Spaniards, Tuatha-de- 
Danaans, &c., as completely by rote as a German schoolboy has • 
the history of Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, &c. Therefore, even, 
supposing there may not be a particle of truth in these stories, it 
is still a remarkable fact, first, that the Irish, like the Indians,^ 
should have built up for themselves a system of traditions whose 
roots descend into the grayest antiquity ; and, secondly, be the. 
problem solved as it may, that an entire people should^ at the* 
present day, suffer itself to be led by imagined legends and feigned 
names, and speak of them with as much clearness and confidence 
as if they had only happened yesterday. If this is not an his- 
torical, it is at least an ethnographical and psychological pro- 
blem ; and I believe that nothing similar to it is to be found in 
any other part of Europe. In Italy there are no living and 
talked-of traditions of the kingdom of Janus, or the sovereignty 
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of Saturn ; nor in Germany or Scandinavia are there to be found, 
except in books, any sagas of Odin, or of our immigrations from 
the East. In France, also^ Caesar has silenced all the old Druidi- 
cal and Celtic traditions ; yet the " Saxons*' have not been able 
to banish Miletius and his companions from Ireland ; for here old 
primaeval traditions are every where hopping about, as fresh and 
lively as if they were children gifted with perpetual youth and 
immortality. 

Even under Norman and Saxon family-names in Ireland, old 
Celtic races often lie hid : these families having, in times of 
persecution, laid aside their ancient national names, and assumed 
new Normanized or Saxonized appellations. Thus, the real old 
Irish name of the well-known 'family of Fitz-Patrick is " Mac 
Guillo Phatrick," i. e. the son of the servant of St. Patrick : the 
Irish " Mac" being changed for the Norman " Fitz" {fils^ in 
French,) which also means a son. The old name, however, is 
always handed down from generation to generation by means of 
such expressions as '' we are properly called so and so ;" and the 
people prefer calling these old families by their genuine ancient 
names. 

I met, at Shannon Harbour, a member of one of these old 
Irish families ; and as, notwithstanding their pride of extensive 
and celebrated ancestry, they are very social and communicative, 
we spent the evening very pleasantly in conversation. The most 
interesting communication of my friend was the plan of an estate, 
which, he said, his family had possessed for 1800 years, first as 
independent princes, and afterwards as vassals of the English 
under an altered name. On this territor}*, of perhaps forty Eng- 
lish square miles, there are no less than eighteen old ruined 
castles, and two ruined towers — a ruin for every two square miles. 
If this might be taken as a standard for all Ireland, there must 
be in that country, since it contains 32,000 square miles, some 
16,000 ruins of castles and towers ; and perhaps this number is 
not much over the truth. My friend and his map were from 
Connemara — the Irish " highlands*' — a wild, mountainous dis- 
trict in the western part of Connaught. He praised Bigvond 
measure the hospitality of the gentry of that country, particiMarly 
the OTlahertys, which is the most extensive family there i and 
the descendants of the ancient kings or sovereigns. Theri the 
gentry live very " stylishly," as my friend expressed himself 
extravagant, and give parties and banquets as in the olden t3 
for the Irish, especially in those western parts, are in generaAfond 
of show. Hence it is that their estates are so heavily mortJmged, 
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and 80 badly managed. These mortgages, the consequence of 
extravagance, are every where adduced as one of the chief causes 
of the decline of Irish agriculture. 

Connaughty and especially the mountainous Connemara, was 
the principal refuge of the old Celtic Irish, when driven by the 
£nglish from the eastern parts of the island. It may therefore be 
compared with Wales, whither the ancient Britons were driven by 
the Saxons. The Irish language is most spoken in these western 
districts, and the English least understood. In the eastern parts 
of the island^ therefore, << a western" is almost synonymous with a 
barbarian, or a savage. Leinster, on whose borders we were now 
standing, is almost completely Anglicized, and only in some 
incoDsiderable localities is the Irish the prevailing language of 
the people. It is the same with a great part of Munster, 
although there the Irish language is more frequently heard. 
The largest portion of Ulster has been Scotticized, yet Irish is 
still spoken in some districts. The greatest part of Connaught 
alone remains purely Irish. Leinster is the province of light, 
Connaught is yet in darkness : there is the greatest cultivation, 
and the paradisiacal land of Wicklow ; hercy the greatest poverty, 
barbarism, and superstition, and the wilds of Connemara. These 
differences are often observable in trifles : for instance, in Leinster, 
as in England, the common people eat the entrails of sheep, but 
never those of the swine ; the latter, on the other hand, are eaten 
all through Connaught, according to the old Irish usage, but the 
former never. The inhabitants of Connaught, too, often call the 
people of Leinster << Saxons ;" but this distinction is current in 
Ireland only, for in England they all indiscriminately pass for 
Irishmen, and a Saxon from Leinster is never considered an 
Englishman. He has, it is true, adopted the English language^, 
and many English habits; but he has at the same time taken 
so much from the Irish, and has so invested himself with their 
original character, that the English proverb with respect to those 
Saxon Irish, «' Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores,*^ contains a good deal 
of truth. 

As between the population, so there is also, in the opinion of 
the natives, a remarkable difference in the climate of the East 
and the West, slight as their distance from each other may 
appear. The West is deemed for more rainy than the East, 
and in the mountains of Connemara it is said never to cease 
raining. Now since Ireland, as every body knows, is yet more 
foggy and rainy than England, while we North Germans justly 
decry the latter for its humidity, there seems to be a continued 
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>in the in^^(»e df the otmos^phere ftll the way 'from 
'Holkind to the western c(Mii$fSM»f Ifel»iid. 

The next morning we embanked in the -fitenmboat t^bich 
nMvigatosUie ShaniKHi, by which mer «tid iis'kkes ^e intended 
*to pfoaeed'to I;;>ittieriek. 



CHAPTER V. 



THfi SHANNON AND tHE IHISH FAIRIES. 

" THB ROYAL SHANNON" — OOURSE < OF tHU ftlVKBr^G AKA]*8 N ATIOATION 

OP TBB SHANNON — CANAL-BOATS^HAMBURGH OXBN — CATTLE TRADE * 
— YHE kingdom O*" KfilElRY — PRINCESS SEININ — CLASSES OP SPIRITS — 
«TORl4SS OP THElir-'^PACTS— *1«« -FAVOITRITES OP THE PAIBISS— THE 
VAiaiBS OF'COVMttttB — IlfK/tn:N«B> OP T0E ttElfSy tN PAIftns-^TRE 
<A908TJkE OF 'nUPS»AmeE •*— 10l*AL ASSTnUKCB-^'-TBE «L«8«ED MAN— 
MIRACLES— TURTHSR YOTAaE Oif THE SHANNON— LOOOfi 9£IIG AND 
TTS ISLANDS— INNIS-CALTRA — ST. PATRICK'S PURGATORY — ^THE BEYIL's 

Jil^E — SWEET BAIJLEY VAtLfiY — NEW STEAMBOAT CONSTRUCTION ODD 

MANNER ^OP •TRAlrEtTBlifG ' — AmtdfO'TLE tN ntKLAND — OLD MAN^U- 
'SC&IPT8. 

The !Sbannon ik 'ihe ^kiigest Tiver (in Ireland, and justly 
is >it oedUd'by the people *^The )Roval 'Shannon," allhoirgh a 
^oireigner may deem the < epithet ^hyperbolical, * when he remem- 
bdrs the .great' continent ri vers. But oneimufit have travelled on 
-^hisiglerioHs stream, to be convinced tlMt in rirers, as well as 
in kings, royal majesty does not depend on great length or extent. 
This "mueh is'eeftain, tb4t,i])n the British Islands, there is no 
second stream, that, i for length and breadth, and the charms of 
its banks, oan be compared with the- Shanncm. From his birth 
he is vast and broad, for with mighty veins he springs from a Jake, 
^Lough Allen,) andtfiows through the middle of Ireland, from 
north-east to south-west. Three times he «gain widens into a 
lake; first, in his upper territory, in the little Lough Boffin; 
then, farther down, into the larger Lough Bee; and, in the middle 
of his coarse, into the still lai^er Lough Derg. Below Limerick 
he onee more spreads himself out like a lake ; but as this exten- 
sion continues to the ocean, this part of the river has received no 
particular name. The whole length of this ' beautiful piece of 
water, from its rise to the ocean, is 214 English miles. The 
greater portion of the Shannon runs through the central pkin of 
Ireland, which divides the-!Dfoumainotis sonthfirom the mountain- 
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eas 0Oflii. ll^ilnllnrtpiunmiiisvthBQiigii Bi^ad, iathe wune 
direction, from^MttU'totBiktol ; ««iid. a tiiind 4gaiii| from east to 
west, ^re«gh^€teatla»d,flroin;EdiftlMirgb to Gk^gofr, The for- 
mer sepamtTes 4fhe isout^em iiighUn£ of Eoglaad, Cornwall, 
Wiltshire, 8cc.,'fimii the < northern, iWalei»»WestB(u>rQknd, Cun^ 
beriand, ^&c.; while the Matter separates the mountains of the 
Scottish borderf rom ( the Hig^kads. The Shannon may therefore 
be compared with the Severn and the Clyde. The chief canals 
of England and SeOtla»d ^o apass thraugh these central plains. 

As -the ^hafmon waters no less thanUiirteen of the thirty-two 
counties of 'Mhnid, its iwvigabilify Ims been lavg an important 
question in* tlMlt ceuntry. More tban ilOO yeais ^o, it was be- 
liered, that, by an outlay of >fcom 60,800/. to 8Q,000/., it would 
be possible to remove ^e dbstaeles to iAs navigation, including 
sereral banks dfrodtstaiid shallows >wbieh unfortunately crossed 
its bed in several places. The celebrated Lord Wentworth, Earl 
of Stafford, 'Who^was Ibr a long time Lord Lieu Levant of Ireland^ 
first proposed a plan lor this ipvrpose, but it was aever carried 
into effect. Several plans were afterwards projected in .£qgland» 
(where nearly all the «pecid»ti«ns> for . the imjprevement of Ireland 
originate,) and some of these were .partly executed. But the 
introduction of steam navigation, which has been so advanti^e- 
ously applied vfon numerous other rivers, in overcoming tiie 
opposition of thexmnents, had had the most decisive effect on the 
navigation of the Shannon. A steaoi-navi^ation company has 
been formed; and although the works ^re not yet completed, 
twelve steamers afe now employed upon the river, while fifteen 
years ago there was only one. 

As there are no railroads in Ireland, except one or two small 
ones, which there seems no intention of extending, the canals 
are much used for travelling, and regular passage-boats traverse 
them in every direction. They are drawn like the trekschuiten 
in Holland, by horses, which proceed at a quick trot ; and this 
mode df conveyance affords the traveller the best opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the interesting people of Ireland. 

It was on a delightful, dear, warm day that we embarked on 
the Shannon, which appeared as beautiful as. any other river in 
the world. Flowii>g out of a lake, and having frequent opportu- 
nities of resting itself in wide basins, its water is extremely clear 
and lucent, and its movement is very equable and slow, except in 
a few places where there are rapids, which are avoided by means 
of canals. The banks, too, are agreeable and pleasing. Broad, 
fresh-green meadows stretch along its sides, and little hamlets 
alternate with charming countrynBeats^ surrounded by their parks. 
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Herons are frequently to be seen on its botden* and miDy oi 
these beautiful birds were gyrating in the sunshine. 

On board the steamboat were many packages from the Dublin 
circulating libraries, in which wias contain^ spiritual food for 
the residents in the country ; but our most renuurkable freight was 
a few oxen and cows from Hamburgh, which had found their way 
hither by the operation of Sir Robert Peel's new tariff. Thb not 
a little alarmed the people, as Ireland had hitherto been always 
accustomed to export cattle of this description, and to receive 
money for them, instead of paying high prices for foreign animals. 
Immediately after the promulgation of this tariff, nothing was 
spoken of in England, but the cattle that were sure to be imported 
into the United Kingdom from Hamburgh, Holstein, Holland, 
•Sweden, and even from Spain and Africa. But^ as is sufficiently 
proved by the trifling importations which have taken place, all this 
was a mere invention of the newspapers, to excite the public 
against the tariff. With regard to the Hamburgh cattle, our own 
eyes bore witness to their importation ; and when we consider the 
speculating spirit of the English, which extends itself to all the 
four quarters of the world, and attempts every thing, it is not 
improbable that Spanish and Swedish cattle will also be imported. 
These Hamburgh beasts, however, caused much anxiety to the 
Irish, whose chief source of income consists in the exportation of 
cattle. " Our woollen manufactures," said one to me, " that once 
flourished in Kilkenny, Dublin, and other places, have been de- 
stroyed by the English ; our linen manufactures at Belfast and 
Drogheda are threatened with ruin ; no branch of manufactures 
can rise among us, on account of the enormous privileges enjoyed 
by English industry ; and now, if our farmers and graziers are to 
be made bankrupts, our prospects are totally destroyed." As the 
tariff was introduced by the English ministry chiefly for the 
advantage of the manufacturing districts, the indignation of the 
Irish was much increased against the English manufacturers, whom 
they regard as their greatest enemies. It is strange that these 
manufacturing towns give rise to so much angry feeling, which is 
not confined to Ireland, for whilst the Irish complain that their 
manufacturing industry is checked by the English, so do the 
English and Scotch complain that the Irish labourers, who throng 
the manufacturing towns, and work for less wages, destroy their 
market. Some connoisseurs stood around the Hamburgh cattle, and 
shaking their heads, gave it as their opinion, that if no better were 
imported, they could scarcely vie with the Irish cattle, be the 
tariff ever so low. " There is nothing kind about them ; they are 
very coarse, but strong for working." Such was the opinion of a 
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bystander, who said he had been a loag time in Hamburgh ; but 
as -we, in the interior of Germany , are wont to consider the roast- 
beef of Hamburgh as something particularly delicate and good, I 
could not bring myself to coincide in this opinion. 

Our party on board the steamer was divided into two-*one 
silent, through conceit and etiquette; the other talkative and 
natural. The former paced up and down the quarter*deck, busied 
with itself ; the latter sat chatting in the forecastle. After having in 
vain made some attempts to break the ice among the fi>nner, I 
preferred to join the latter, where I was soon successful, and 
became engaged in a conversation from which I derived much 
instructive and interesting information. A man from the ^ king- 
dom" of Kerry, as the Irish call it, I suppose **par courtoUie^ 
took me under his especial protection. These Kenymen aro' 
famous in Ireland for their great, though somewhat antiquated,* 
learning. " Even the cow-boys and the poor farmers' sons know 
Latin there," is a common saying. My Kerryman was the son of 
a peasant ; he was about thirty years of age, talkative, animated, 
and richly imaginative, like all the lower orders of the Irish. He 
uarrated to me a multitude of stories and traditions, all of which 
unfortunately I did not understand, on account of his peculiar 
dialect. Of the Shannon, and the origin of its name, he told me 
one. There was long ago, he said, one Princess Seinin, the 
daughter of a King of Munster, and in beauty and virtue a queen 
among the daughters of the land. She was once bathing in a 
lonely part of the Shannon, when she was surprised by some men. 
Her delicate and virgin feelings were hereupon seized with such 
shame and horror, that she immediately sunk and disappeared 
beneath the waves. ** Even before the blush of shame could rise 
into her cheeks, she disappeared beneath the waves," was the 
expression of the narrator, which was much applauded by the 
b;ystanders. In honour of her the Shannon received its name. 

I was also told of an Irish king, who fell in with fairies and elves, ' 
with whom he lived a hundred years, and thought they were but 
two days. Among the old ruins at Shannon Harbour I had seen 
how much invisible spirits are feared by the Irish. Here upon 
the charming Shannon, in the fairest sunshine, I had now an 
opportunity of seeing with what zeal and interest they can talk of 
them by day : and I do not exaggerate, when I say that they put 
their heads together, and talked as eagerly as merchants on 'Change, 
when settling some important business. '^^J call ftH fairies and 
un terrestrial spirits, tne *<good people." But there are also 
particular classes, as the LeprahaufUf and the Lechrigauna* I 
asked what difference there was between the '* good people" and 
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th€6e« andwos iitformed tint the entire world is full of the fbrmer, 
-while ol the latter there were> but few. The Leprahauns are a 
5S|>ecies of spirits who dwell in the earth, and are wont to show 
treasures to those who have courage enough to follow them. It is 
therefore essential that a person should not l6ok round, but keep 
Bis eye steadily fixed' upon the Leprahaun, who precedes him. 
If you take your eye ofiThim bat fbr an instant, he disappears, and 
you are left alone- in a wilderne^, where evils of all sorts may 
befell you. This ia usually the case, and the Leprahauns take 
great delight in tormenting men in this way. On the other hand, 
whoever follows him' courageously and keeps^ his eye steadily fixed 
upon the little goblin, go where he may, is sure to win the game. 
When he perceives that the mran does not lose sight of him, he 
be^ns to bargain with him. If the man now looks at him with a 
stMdy eye, the spirit is ooinpletely in his power, and begins to 
make the most pitiable entrealies^ and the most golden promises^ 
to be let go. The man can then do with* him what he will; and 
make his fortune for life. I thought' of the spirit Ariel^ whom 
Frospero badin his service, and there seemed to me, in this tale, 
to be a beaatifttl symbol of the power of the hnman mind and will, 
whidiy by perseverance and energy, conquers all hinderances, and 
bends even, spirits to do its pleasure ; whilst those who rule it 
with less energy, it torments and makes miseraHe. But Paddv, 
though he has invented the legend, finds himself, I fear, generally 
in the- latter condition. » 

In-Grermany, too, we speak of apparitions and the like ; but 
in general it is. only very indefinitely said th^i '^people'* or that 
*^ somebody'' has seen them ; and it is difficult to find any one 
who has beheld them with his own eyes. In Ireland, however, 
it is otherwise^*; for persons are to be met every where who have 
themselves eoperxeneed and seen' them. <^ Your honour won't 
believe our stories about the fairies,'' said one of my companions 
to me, as I shook my head while he* was- telling one of his tales; 
*' but I'd lay a wager there are- many among us here who have 
experienced the most wonderilil things^ which * sonnd almost 
incredible, but which one muH believe beeaase they are simple, 
indisputable faots. I will bring one to yon in a moment." He 
took- a man by the arm^ who was standing near, and led him into 
the middle of the circle^ **Sfee,heTe is Tonr Sullivan, the son 
of Patrick O'Snllivan, the son of Phelim Fad^ he is my friend, 
and one of the best pipers in Kerryj though he was thirty years 
old before he touched the pipes< But it happened that as he 
was once wandering among the- mountains he felt tired, and laid 
himself down ami' ^1' asleep) without knowYng* that the place was 
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sacred- to the^iteod people/ and there are many sticb places in 
oar country. Now, in bia sleep the fairies ^ appeared to him, and 
after playing the meet beautiful tunes in the world, on. the bag«» 
pipes, laid down the pipes beside hfixn. Wheu he awoke he felt 
about him in the grass, and fouod a ael of the beautifulest- pipes, 
and toek theoi home with him---aiid that's a fact. He tried to 
play, ihem, when^ lo and behold you I he knew how to play of 
himself, and witkoot any trouble, all the fine tunes the- fairies bad! 
pla3wd to him iu bis- dream; and since then, as. I said before, he 
is the best* piper in. our part of the country. That's a fact^ youn 
honour I Is it not so, Tom ?" 

'* Ib it, Tom V* asked I of the musician. 

<* li is just so, your honour, and very nice little people they 
w6ve that, taught me ; and though it is thirty years since they 
gave me the pipes, I have them ever since, and they plliy just a9 
well now as they did; the fiist. day. That-s a fact, sir ! And 
where's' the wonder? Haven't I a ffiendof B»y own in Kerry, to> 
whom more than thie same happened-^one Phin Mac Shane^ the 
son of Hugh' Mac Shaae, who ha» ^len in with the fairies 
oftener than. I. 'i he Kerry fairies had« once a quarrel with the 
Limerick fairies, andi looghi many battles^ In these combats they 
used to take, inta their service such/mertals. as were, distinguished 
for their strei^th and dexterity^, and place them in the front of 
the battle. Well, this haptpened to my- friend Phin» The.Keny 
fairies and the Limanck Ihiries: wene ptetty equal in all their- 
battles, and neither party could couquer the other, till at last the 
Kervy fairies happened to surpise my friend Phin on one of their 
meeting-places, whei^they have power over men, and forced him • 
into theiv service* They gave, him a cap that made him seven' 
times stronger than ever he wasbefore» and then he marched into 
theftiootof the battle, and beat the Limerick fairies from the 
field* To reward him th^ made him a. present of the cap, and 
he possesses it to this very mcraent. And. when he puts it ony 
there's not a man in the whole .village would dare lay a finger on 
him, for he is stronger than thcsn all. That's another fact, youn. 
honour I And when you come to Kerry, I will show you my 
pipef^ and Phin shall show you his cap." 

^ You don't believe it, sur," said anK>ld. woman, who now joined 
iathe'con^rersatiun. <* But haarenfti seen the good people dancing - 
on> thein raeeting-groundwith my own eyes, and heard their beau«< 
ijfnl musie with my own ears; and that, too, but a couple of days 
since, as my husband and I were coming feom Galway, across the- 
bog nvar Ballioasloe> in the county of Roscommon. We were 
both tired, and lay down by the side of a well alter we had taken 
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a drink. My husband loon fell asleep, but I remained awake, 
and after a while I heard the most wonderful music. At first I 
believed there was a piper near me, and I got up to look for him ; 
but when I didn't find him I awoke my husband, and bade him 
listen to the sounds. They seemed to me to come up out of the 
well ; and when I was going to look down into it my husband 
pulled me back, and 'come along/ says he ; 'it's the good people 
plays,' says he ; and so up we got out of the dust, without looking 
round us ; and in the hurry I forgot a beautiful new silk hand- 
kerchief that I had bought in Galway, and had taken out by the 
well to look at." 

<' That is again a fact," remarked my Kerry friend. The Eng- 
lish, who are great lovers of facts, have many " Books of Facts" 
for their children ; but I believe facts of this description are not 
to be found in them. 

When a person has been listening for some time to these Irish 
fact'Vtkenf his fancy becomes so heated with their fairy tales that 
he cannot help occasionally feeling for his nose or chin, in order 
to satisfy himself of his corporeal existence. Paddy is, in this 
respect, one of the most believing fellows I have ever met with. 
The Irish have numbers of yet more beautiful and wonderful 
stories than those I have related, but I have only given those 
which I heard with my own ears from believing eye-witnesses, as 
being much more characteristic of the people than the most 
poetical legends, which are generally too nighly finished by the 
decorating hand of the professional story-writer. 

It is characteristic of the Irish to divide their fairies according 
to the counties into which the country is divided. Thus there 
are Tipperary furies, and Donegal £Buiries, as well as Kerry or 
Limerick fidries, all of which have their fights and quaxreb with 
one another, as well as the human inhabitants of these counties. 
But in Tipperary there is a place where all the fairies of Ireland 
hold their meetings. Another striking characteristic of these 
fairies is, that they are quite as anxious to receive mortals into 
their service, as mortals are to make a mighty spirit subject to 
themselves. ** They have always some in their service," my 
Kerry friend assured me ; and little children they are particularly 
desirous of obtaining. Those which the fairies cast their eyes on 
grow sickly, and at last die, and then the fairies take and bring 
them up, and they grow big and beautiful, and at last become 
the most distinguished amongst them. But they are fondest of 
'' red-haired children, and '^tis they are the most in danger." 

Though all this sounds poetical, yet it would surely be a* great 
piece of gpod fortune for Paddy ifEnglish cultivation could drive 
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all his foiries oat of his head. He might then» perhaps, be more 
careful and industrious, like the Scottish and finglish farmers. 
He would not then ascribe all his misfortunes to supernatural 
influences ; and would not always, like Goethe's treasure^seeker, 
be expecting independence, riches, and happiness from fairies and 
elves y but from his own diligence and industry. To how many 
superstitious Irishmen would I have gladly translated this verse of 
Goethe's — 

** Komm mit angstlicher Beschworung, 

Nicht zuriick an diesen Ort. 

Grabe hier nicht mehr vergebens. 

Tages Arbeit, Abend's Gaste, 

Saure Wochen, fh>he Feste, 

Sei dein kiinftig Zauberwort." * 

But I must return to my '< bred-and-bom Kerryman,*' who was 
most eager to open his heart to me, and to entrust me with the 
secrets of his country. The fairies and their wonders employed 
tis not more than that new wonder of the day, which now moves 
all Ireland — the temperance question. I mean the wonders which 
the Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew, is said to have 
performed. With great attention I listened to the expressions of 
the people concerning this remarkable man, and especially to 
their various conceptions of the temperance question, and the 
opinions concerning Father Mathew held by the Protestants in 
the. north of Ireland, and by the Catholics in the west and south. 

The Protestants, on the one hand, look at the question quite 
soberly, simply, and reasonably. Temperance, they think, is an 
excellent and truly Christian virtue, and intemperance an immoral 
and pernicious vice. It is good to preach in favour of the one 
and against the other, and bail to the virtuous man who does so. 
It may also be proper to form societies to promote this useful 
object, in which, to set an example to our inferiors, we may 
refrain from the excessive use of intoxicating liquors. But as 
wine and other spirituous liquors do no injury when enioyed in 
moderation, but may frequently be rather beneficial both to the 

* Drink at Life's np-gusfaing wells ! 
Thus doBt thou learn the manlier science ; 

Scorn those paltry spectre-spells, 
And bid thy nightmare cares defiance. 

Spend no more thy spirits here ; 
But noon-day tasks and evening pleasures, 

Week-day labour, Sunday cheer, 
Be these thy charms to conjure treasures. 

DubHn Univ. Mag, V. 
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bod J and mind, ifc is unoeeessary to ^e a. aacved pronise to 
abstain from tbem altogetben The Roman Catholios* on the 
contrary, who are by far the most namenous party in Ireland, 
look at the subject in qnite a different- ligfat« They desire, in the 
first place, a complete renunciation of all spirituous driaks, in like 
manner as they carry the enjeinmentr of moderation on their fast- 
days to the utmost degree of strictness* As they do not feel 
themselves so secure as the Protestants, who have a greater com- 
mand over their passions, they would root out the evil altogether, 
by denying themselves all opportunity to sin. Besides, they 
behold, in this " total abstinence,'* a meritorious work — a sure 
sanctification of their lives — a species of sal^'ation. And in the 
great advocate of abstinenc»-*the Apoatie. of Temperance, as they 
call him — they see a species of miracle-worker, who not only 
commands temperanee, but also by his blessings^ or by bestowing 
the '< pledge,'' exercises a particular, inftttence over the Uvea and 
wel&re of the memberB of the society • Thus he not only keopa 
them sober and frugal, but also worlw. o«t the- salvation of tbeir 
souls^ and frees them from purgatory, 

** Father M athew is a blessml man I The Almighty, glory be 
to his name! gave him the powetwinrii.flKMrs fcom him." Suoh 
were the expressions of my companions. 

^ ^ You mean," said I, *^ that he possesses* a* particular persua- 
sive power of eloquence^ a peculiar stnength of conviction>.and is 
in himself a beautiful virtuous erampleto imitate.." 

" No, no, it's not that. There is a particular grace in receiving 
the pledge from him, and in obtaining his Messing. There is 
something in it, sir, which you carniot so easily understand — a 
grace, a power that no one knows but he who has experienced it 
in himself. Hence, from his hands only can the true and effective 
^pledge' be received. The vow one takes from the hands of 
other priests has not the same binding power." 

^' That is perfectly true, sir," said another, <' for does he not 
cure even the most confirmed drunkards ? And- when they have 
taken the pledge, are they not the most iatthfol in abstinence, the 
very best of * Temperance-men ?* How, then, can this be, except 
with the particular and immediate co-operation of Heaven ? Nay, 
does he not even cure the lame and the blind ? and could we not 
give you a hundred instances, plain facts, how he has healed the 
lame and the blind even against their own wills ? But Father 
Mathew is too modest to owa he possesses this power : he denies 
that it is in him ; but vw know well be has it, for all that." 

Here we had hit upon another inexhaustible theme of conversa- 
tion, which actually ended with the citing of many instances of 
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cxace» of the worst diseataft* through tne minroaloua power of 
Fttther Mathew«> In former days» Iroland had her St* Patrick, 
who banished toads and' serpents irmn the island* At the present 
daj she ha» her Father Maihew^ who is banishing the spirit of. 
drunkenness from her shores. Between both, there has been a 
maititude of mimcle-workers of a skniiar kind* By these remarks 
X do not wish inithe least to biot the fame of thia worthy man, but. 
oniy'to show how the Irish are w)ont to encircle such individuaU; 
with the- halo of: saints. 

Bngaged in conversations* such as I have related we sailed down 
the beautiftil clear Shannon^ and passed the little town of Banag.- 
her 9 which, is fortified — a .rare sight in the United Kingdom, yot. 
Ie88> rare in Ireland (threatened as^ she is both by internal andj 
external foes,) thair in England^and Scotland*. Earther down^ we: 
paaasd Reibraod Castle oa the ri^t>. and the. beautiful meadows* 
of Portanmaon the Idft;. at last the town of Pofttunnaitaelf^and. 
then* we ' came to Lough Desg. The steamboat which had hitherto/ 
conveyed us had her paddles* behind, on account of the narrowness 
of seme of the canal passages ; but on the broad lake we now 
entered, we were met. by one of larger dimensions. We s^ 
proaohed one another sweeping round in a semicbde, and then 
the two vessels lay side by side, and exchanged passengers. This 
little manoeuvre looked very- pretty in the centre of the clear 
mirror^like lake. 

Of the varioue lakes,, which are strungL like pearls on the silver 
thread of the Shaonon, the- two middle ones^ Lough Ree^.near 
Athlone, and Lough Bodarrig, are the least pleasing, as they lie 
in the central plain of the island, and are partly surrounded by 
bog4and« The shores of the novthem half, of Lough Derg are also 
quite fiat and.unpicUuesque- But the upper lake, Lough Allen, is in 
the northern mountainous' part of Ireland;, and the soethern half 
of Lough Derg, which is twenty*>four miles long, is surrounded bj' 
a portion of the mountains, of the south, and the charms of a; 
beautiful and picturesque landscape. There are also the valleys* 
of the mountains- of Inchiquin, the Ai^a mountains, the Slievh 
Booghty, and the Slievh*" Bemagh, which h«« stretches it» 
numerous arms far into the lake. Like all the Irish lakeS) Lough. 
Derg is filled with a number of little green islands, whieh gi.ve it 
a partienlaiiy attractive appearance. Small as these are, each 
one has its name, as Crow Island, Hare Island, Cow Island, &c« 
Many of them afford excellent pasturage. 

* SUevht — Irish for mountaixi. — Tr. 
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The most celebrated of these isUods b InnisH»ltra (lunis 
Island), which is an ancient holy place, containing the *' Seven 
Churches/' and one of those pillar-like structures odled ^< round 
towers," of which some account will be found in the sequel. We 
saw this iskud in the centre of a bay at the dbtance of a mile and 
a half, and by the aid of a telescope could distinctly perceive the 
most remarkable buildings. A dispute arose among the Irish as 
to whether the famed '< St. Patrick's Purgatofy" was to be found 
on this island or on another in one of the northern lakes, but 
opinions were much divided on the subject. It may be that the 
people relate this tradition of several islands ; but that the pur- 
gatory of the holy St. Patrick, once so famous through the half of 
Christendom, was situated in one of these little islands of Lough 
Derg, is acknowledged and satis&ctorily proved by all Irish 
antiquarians. The people once imagined that here was to be found 
the suburbs of purgatory, or, in a word, the entrance to the lower 
world. St Patrick, who converted the Irish to the Christian 
£uth, is said to have obtained permission from God that the 
entrance to the lower world should be opened in Ireland itself, 
in order to convince unbelievers of the immortality of the soul, and 
of the punishments and sufferings the wicked must endure afiter 
death. 

Boate, an old Irish writer, relates, that two monks formerly 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of the cavern which represented this 
entrance. Any one who came to the island with the intention of 
descending to the world below, was compelled to watch, fast, and 
pray for a considerable time, under the pretext of strengthening 
him for his perilous journey, but in reality to weaken him, and 
allow his imagination to overpower his judgment, for which 
purpose his mind was excited by all manner of wonderful 
tales. • Thus prepared, he was lowered into the cave, which was 
immediately closed above. After the lapse of some hours he 
was drawn out again, half dead, and upon recovering failed not 
to intermix with the reality the monkish stories and his own 
dreamings, and thus related the most marvellous tales about the 
world below. In the reign of James II. the monks were driven 
from the place, and the dark cavern broken up. 

This legend struck me as unusual, and at the same time ex- 
tremely characteristic of the Irish. They are, I believe, the only 
Christian people who have discovered, here on earth, an entrance 
to purgatory and the lower regions ; and it is extraordinary that 
they should not only have .ventured to place it among themselves, 
in the middle of their own country, but that their faith was so 
firm, and their imagination so strong, that the jugglery of the 
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monks was never disooTered. The Greeks had their entrance to 
the infernal regions, into which the curious among them some- 
times descended ; but Homer places it hx away from Greece, and 
Ulysses did not find it till after many years of wandering. 

Like all Irish lakes, with the exception of the great Lough 
Neagh^ Lough Derg is of a very irregular form^ with a multitude of 
bays and creeks, and side branches. Its southern part narrows to 
a point, and at last ends abruptly in a litde cul-de-sav* The 
mountains nearest the lake, Slievh Bernagh, Knockermaun, &c., 
are very beautiful, and covered with grass, trees, and houses. 
Somewhat farther off, towards the right, Mount Inchiquin, and 
to the left the Keeper, which is about 25,000 feet high, tower 
above them ; while among these mountains the traveller perceives 
the famous Devil's Bite, a very strange and deep cut in the ridge 
of a mountain, the origin of which the Irish can explain in no 
other way than by a somewhat humorous attack made by the devil, 
who probably mistook the ridges for the back of a fat Irish pig. 
He, however, spat out the bite again, for there is to be found, 
somewhere in Ireland, a piece of a rock that exactly fits the afore- 
said cut. At the very end of the cul-de^sac lies the little town of 
Killaloe. 

One of the little glens on the right side of the lake is called 
Bailey Valley, and the charming seat of the proprietor of the 
valley, which is situated in it, bears the same name. The last 
proprietor, an old man who had lived many years in this delightful 
corner, had lately died. The people told me how grieved he was 
at the approach of death ; and that shortly before he died, when 
he felt his end drawing nigh, he caused himself to be rowed across 
to the other side of the lake, from whence he contemplated his 
property, the charming valley, the green leafy mountains, his 
beautifully situated house, which lay mirrored in the clear waters 
of the lake, which was all bathed in the warmest and most lovely 
sunshine of 1842. The natural charms and beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, which he had so long ruled as its owner, brought 
the tears into his eyes, and in despair he exclaimed : *' O sweet 
Bailey Valley ! sweet Bailey Valley ! how can I leave thee I" He 
then sank back on his seat, and once more he sighed, << O sweet 
Bailey Valley I how can I leave thee !" and passed away. Of a 
truth the earth has here such charms, particularly for an inde- 
pendent landowner, that snch a sigh may be unavoidable in the 
hour of death. In such an hour one ought rather to wish he were 
a poor dweller in an Irish bog ; for to him it must be much easier 
to exchange his black, swampy, charmless bit of ground, for the 
beauteous blue star-bespangled heaven. 
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Lough Derg^, 'the boatmeD told nw, is fhom mx to 'Seven .feet 
higher in winter ^n^in sammer, a Tevy.eoasidenble iiicusase for 
80 large a pieee of water. Althoc^.it Ites under the same d^;ree 
of latitude with the Prossion lakes, aad iAud'Cumtcke H^ff^ irhich 
are frozen lilmost every winter, yet it is seldom entinely covered 
with ice, and is usually qoke 'fi^ee £poiii it. It is often frozen 
about the shores only, and the boatinen'iiieiittoned>some aevere 
winters in which the iee was '^< even yeirr«MD6«9 thtok" Jt is. forty 
years since the entire lake was frozen over so that earrisges .could 
drive across it. 

A small steamer, which came akwgwde oor vessel, was making 
its first experimental trip, and had on heard seme members of the 
Shannon Steam Navigation Company. -It'Wias built on a new plan, 
and consisted of two round beats shaped like < cigars, and con- 
nected nbpve by a cenmiondeok. The steam^eQ^ime was hxed 
upon deck, and the paddles struck the water <quiakly but not 
deeply. The people' termed it ^* the ciger boat." The \ invention 
was highly extolled, and it ^was expected to float over the most 
shallow parts of the lakes «nd 'rivers. Adazeo or. two similar 
boats would be of great -valiie upon the isfaaUowiaad'Useless lakes 
of Germany. 

Beyond Killaloe the-roeks and Tapxis in the river again com- 
mence ; and as the portion ' of tbeiemial^hithis to avoid these 
minavigable places was not yet completed, /we had here the enter- 
taining change of being 'tmnsfevred from the vessel, ^ack mid 
pack, to a row of Irish ears, in which we proceeded to that part 
of the canal from whence the navigation to Limerick is uninter- 
Tupted. Our captain and -his men galloped beside us en horse- 
back, commanding and directing the procession* Having passed 
over some miles in this manner, we again mnbarked ; but this 
time it was in a long canal-boat, drawn by « pair of .horses. All 
this may appear somewhat wild and Irish, as such motley and 
changing modes of conveyance are no longer to be found in 
England. Our boat was divided into trwo parts. In the stem sat 
the passengers of quality, opposite each other, mi two rows of 
seats ; while in the forward part, on long benehes, chatting and 
smoking, were squatted the Kerry and Tipperaiy men, and the 
temperance people — ^those who put faith in wonders, and feared 
fairies and spectres. I overcame my aversion to the rather un- 
cleanly exterior of the latter, for the si^e of the bud of the 
national Psyche, which in tjiis class displays itself more unre- 
servedly than among the former. v& 

I have already mentioned the somewhat antiquated learning, 
even of the lower classes of the peo|^e of Kerry; and I now met 
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with a remarkable instance of it. In the bow of the boat sat a 
Kerryman, reading an old manuscript, which was written in the 
Irish' language, and in the C^Hic character. The manuscript 
consisted of several small and large sheets stitched together, 
which, to judge fw>m i^the'- various - coloiirs and antiquity of the 
paper, must have been united to each other at very different 
periods, it was all, however, neatly-and. regularly 'Writtce. Some, 
the man told xiie,*he bad.«dded ^himself; some he^bad inherited 
from his father and grandfather; and some had, in all probability, 
been in his family long htefcnre'them. Tasked him v^at were its 
contents? " Thiy are,": answered he, *«the most beautiful old 
Irish poems, histories df wonderful er?ents, land stories and treatises 
of antiquity ; fcnr instanise, the'tuansiation of a treatise'' by -Aristotie 
on some subject of • natural history!" In aH these BMUers I was 
yet a noviee, and eoutdhfltrdly trust my oars ; but I had aftervpsrds 
ample opportanities of ^observing how interesting antl unique all 
traditions are among the Irish— at people '^ho believe that their 
written characters, are the very same that the Phoenteians brought 
with them into the conntty ; ^bo ascribe a part of their' ruins to 
the 'Eastern fire*worshipf«rs ; who in one'brsftth tell dl sorts of 
sayings of Aristotle, and -anecdotes of 'George III. — (twice, me- 
thougbt, I heard them speak ef Aristotle as a wise and mighty 
king of Greece, asi if they had tire same • eonception of him as of 
King S<»lomon)— ^ people who think that «;6cytbian king, who had 
wedded a daughter of the -snnePbaroah who drove- out the Jews, 
conquered Spain, ^and from thence sailed over to Ireland. I 
inquired if there were any: others on board who had manuscripts 
with .them ; when a man 'from the county of > Clare opened his 
travelling chest, striped with blue paint, and from beneath night- 
shirts and boots di'ew out an eld manuscript. I asked why they 
carried these writings about with them ? They replied that they 
did not like to part finom them, and they were fond of reading 
portions of them on their journeys. I afterwards saw several such 
manuscripts in the hands of the lower classes. Some are said to 
be written on parchment, and these are probably older than those 
I saw, which were aiwa}'8 on paper. 

From the narrow canal we now once more'entered thebeautifiil 
broad Shannon, and just as evening approached, were landed on 
the quay of the city of Limerick. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LIMERICK AND THB IRISH SATURDAYS. 

TRADE OF LIMERICK — ^ENGLISH AND IRISH TOWNS — LIMERICK LASSES AND 
LANCASHIRE WITCHES — ^PAWNBROKERS — SATURDAY IN IRELAND — RE- 
PEAL — ^BAGPIPE-PLATERS— OALWAT—OBRMAN COLONISTS IN IRELAND. 

Limerick, the third city of Ireland, now contains nearly 75,000 
inhabitants. Dublin is the first, with 270,000 ; and Cork the 
second, with 110,000 inhabitants. The trade of Limerick, like 
that of all Irish cities, has increased astonishingly during the last 
twenty years. The export trade is said to have trebled since 
1820. In the year 1822 the exports amounted to 479.000^. in 
1830 to 720,000/., in 1832 to 1,005,000/.; and in 1841, accord- 
ing to the official returns, the duties alone, paid on imported 
commodities, amounted to 246,000/., or about 1,700,000 Prus- 
sian thalers. The inhabitants are therefore full of hope that they 
will soon see their port, hitherto a third-class one, raised to the 
second rank. In the more modem part of the city the effect of 
these millions is extremely visible ; for it is beautifully built, has 
fine, nay, one may say, with regard to their breadth, and the size 
of the houses, imposing streets, which are not equalled in the 
capital itself. St. George*s-street may be compared with Sack- 
ville-street in Dublin. St George is an English saint, and the 
whole of this modem part of the town is called " The English 
Town," and forms a most agreeable contrast with that portion 
which is known as " The Irish Town." Galway and other Irish 
cities are similarly divided into English and Irish towns. The 
Irish portions are full of dirt, disorder, and min ; the English, on 
the contrary, are built entirely after the models of the best parts 
of London. The population of these two divisions live in a kind 
of opposition to each other. 

As the English have furnished all Irish cities with a clean and 
comfortable quarter, so the Irish, (who number 60,000 in Man- 
chester, 50,000 in Glasgow, 40,000 in Liverpool, 25,000 in 
Birmingham, and 12,000 in Leeds, and of whom there are pro- 
bably more than 100,000 in London,) have fumished most English 
towns with an appendix of a filthy and disorderly Helot-quarter. 
Such an Irish quarter as St. Giles's, in London, is to be found in 
every large English town. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
English often complain of the Irish. The Irish, on the other 
hand, in all their complaints against the English, ought to 
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remember the numerous advantages in which, through their 
agency, they participate. Are they not Englishmen who speculate 
on rendering the Shannon, and other Irish rivers, navigable? Are 
they not Englishmen who plan the draining and cultivation of the 
Irish bogs? Are they not Englishmen who drive the Irish fairies 
and witches into the sea ? Have they not furnished Ireland with 
handsome towns and country seats? Is 'it not the English, again, 
in whom lies the soul and marrow of British power, and through 
whom the Irish participate in the trade of the British with the 
whole world, and in all the thousand advantages which stand open 
to British subjects? It is> the strong, speculative, persevering 
Anglo-Saxons, who drag on (sometimes, it is true, by the hair,) 
the indolent Celts, in the race of fame and national greatness I 

The fairest thing in Limerick, however, is the fair sex. " The 
Limerick lasses" are as famous in Ireland as the ''Lancashire 
witclies" and the Welch women are in England. It is worthy of 
remark that both these places so renowned for the beauty of their 
women, are situated in the west, and, indeed, in the more Celtic 
wests of both islands. Can it be that the greater mixture of the 
Saxon with the Celtic race has here produced this greater degree 
of beauty ? In western and southern Ireland, Spanish blood, too, 
has been mixed with that of the people ; and perhaps it is this 
admixture of southern fire with northern tenderness which has 
produced so beneficial a result. Or is it the neighbourhood of the 
ocean, breathing fresh breezes from the west, that is the cause of 
this phenomenon ? Yet who can fathom all the mysteries which 
are to be found in the formation and rearing of beautiful women ! 

Leaning on the arm of an O'Rourke, the descendant of a royal 
race, I surveyed the town. It is well known that an O'Rourke 
was one of the most renowned of the Irish princes who at first 
favoured the conquest of Ireland by the English, and was after- 
wards deprived of his life by them. The family subsequently 
fell into decay, and there are now but very few of the name. It 
was Saturday evening; and therefore the shops of the pawn- 
brokers, which are always numerous in Irish towns, were full of 
life. We saw many of them as crowded as market-places on 
market-days. All this throng of people were redeeming their 
best clothes, in order to be well dressed on the Sunday ; to 
this purpose a portion of their weekly wages was devoted, and 
the remainder of their earnings would probably be spent this very 
evening or the following day ; so that on Monday the Sunday 
dress would without doubt be obliged to return to the pawnbroker. 
Thousands of poor people live in this way in Ireland,— during the 
week, in rags, hunger, and misery ; on Sunday, in finery. Of 

6 
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course tliis is a yery costly mode of living, as all the pawnbrolcers 
and their assistants mast subsist at their expense. Saturday is, 
in all Irish towns, nay, generally throughout the entire of the 
United Kingdom, a day of the greatest noise and hustle. As it 
precedes the quiet and joyiess Sunday, the labours of the week 
being now ended, and money plentiful, half of the population 
may be seen in the streets, busy, talking, joking, buying^ and 
drinking. Shops and markets are open till midnight, particularly 
those of the provision-dealers and hucksters, who then do most 
business, as the poorest buy something better than usual for their 
Sunday's dinner, and at the same time supply other little domestic 
wants. Even the beggars make most on that day, as was lately 
admitted by one of them, when examined before a court of justice 
in Dublin ; for it is on Saturday that the labouring classes, who 
are fond of giving to beggars, have most to spare. 

When first I arrived in an English town on a Saturday, I 
imagined that a riot had either lately taken place, or was on the 
point of breaking out ; for the people in the streets, mostly the 
lower classes, are then crowded together in such dense masses, 
that one would suppose it required only a spark to fall among 
such inflammable matter to produce a general conflagration. Yet 
fiot only sparks, but even large torches, are seen lying quite 
harmlessly beside this inflammable material. Thus^ at Litnerick, 
on that very Saturdciy even mi:, I saw posted up on every gate, 
and beneath the lamps of the city, a proclamation by the frieads 
of O'Connell to the Irish people, in the name of this great agita- 
tor, who was ill a few dajiS to make his appearance there, hold 
a meeting, and harangue them. Over it was printed, in luvj** 
letters — 

^' REPEAL 1 REPEAL I REPEAL 1 

'*Up, citizeits and people of Limerick, and all Irishmen I Ut* 
for a separation from England ! Up for your birthright ^--^ 
separate parliament ! The immortal {^cf} O'Conneli will iji 
among you. He calls upon you. He requires your aid in ' 
cause. Be 6nn arid united, and, like him, cea^e 
over the welfare of your native land, and to baj 
common, great, and patriotic cause V* 

In this and still stronger bnguag^^ 
to unite, and, on the day of OT 
fixed beforehand J to assemble^ 
patriotism, and eapecially nj 
to the tribute. The peop' 
tion by the iamp-Hghtj ; 
pence or shillin^^a thejJ 
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Some 4if them , however, &Al&ved %n Irisb piper, who, surrounded 
by hundreds of listeoers, went through the stree<:s, stopping now 
and then at the door of soiaae respectahle-lookiag house, and 
playing his old Celtic melodies. In general, notwithstanding the 
melancholy sadness that breathed . through his minstrelsy, the 
doors remained closed against him. At length, howeier, one 
opened ; a liverie4 servant made his appearance, the piper was 
called in, and the ga|)ing multitude dispersed. The Irisb pipers 
£^pear to me to be the most skilful in the world ; and though, like 
my travelling acquaintance, they have not all learned their music 
from fairies, yet ihey know how to put as much sweetness as 
possible into this disagreeable instrument, and I believe they ai^ 
often engaged to play at evening parties in the houses of the 
wealthy, especially those of the south of iroland, who are cele* 
brated for their skill. 

The city of Limerick possesses many handsome buildings and 
elegant public institutions. Yet they aite all, as well as the entire 
importance of the place, of modern origin, and resemble those 
which are to be seen in ail Irish and English towns of die same 
class. Much more peculiar is its neighbour and sister, Galway, 
the capital of the wild Irish west, and a colony from Hesperia. 
This town has a look of remarkable antiqidty^ not elsewhere to be 
found in Ireland. A traveller who had been in Spain, describes 
it as entirely Spanish in its style of architecture. He found there 
the wide entrance-doors, (it is the English fashion to build th^a 
very small,) the broad steps, the arched do(»r«ways of Cadiz and 
Malaga ; whilst the grotesque architecture and ornamented win- 
dow-piers (things strikingly wanting in most Irish and English 
private houses), carried back his imagination to the Moorisdi towns 
of Grenada and Valencia. The town has also quite a catholic and 
ecclesiastical air, with its monks, numerous churches, and convents, 
which are visited by believers every hour of the day. The popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood, too, which collects in the market- 
place of the town, wears a very picturesque costume, (a thing of 
which there is no trace any where else in Ireland or England,) 
and appears in bri^t-coloured jackets and gowns. The political 
constitution of Galway displays as many antique singularities as its 
outward appearances. For ages the inhabitants have been divided 
into thirteen separate tribes, each having its peculiar privileges 
and name^ such as Butkins, Burkes, Kirdeens, Blakes, &c. The 
antiquity, the interestmg history, and the peculiarities of this 
town, some years ago induced a gentleman to devote himself to 
the study of these matters, and th^ result has been an excellent 
and circumstantial history of the community^ and of the thirteen 
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remarkable tribes into which it is divided.* The name of Gralway, 
too. is remarkable, for the word Gal seems to have some con- 
nexion with the Celts, (Gaels,) and must be placed in the same 
category with Gallia, Wales, Walles, and Gallicia. 

Unfortunately I was unable to behold all these things with my 
own eyes ; and I was also obliged to /leny myself the pleasure of 
examining tiie condition of a colony of German peasants, established 
in the county of Limerick. An Irish lady informed me that they 
were driven out of the Palatinate in the beginning of the last 
century, and founded a few colonies here. They are still dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the population by the name of ^* Pala- 
tinates." They possess the character of good husbandmen and 
honest people. " They are most respectable people/' said a man 
with whom 1 conversed respecting them ; **and besides, they are 
better oflf and more comfortable than their Irish neighbours." Hence 
it would appear that the Irish themselves, with more assiduity, 
industry, and energy, could also much improve their condition. 
It is an everlasting subject of controversy in Ireland, between the 
friends of the Irish and the adherents of the English, between the 
Celtomanes and the Anglomanes, whether the misery and the 
poverty of Ireland is attributable to the English and (heir tyranny 
alone, or in a still greater measure to the indolence and torpidity 
of the Irish character* These Germans, flourishing on the same 
soil, and under the same political relations, seem to decide this 
question not much in favour of the friends of the Celts. The 
Germans are not numerous in Ireland. In the southern cities, 
even in Dublin, there are very few. The greatest number ever in 
Ireland was probably in 1798, on the suppression of the rebellion; 
at which period some regiments of Hanoverian troops were in 
the country, and these 1 believe did not find much favour with 
the people, since they served as tools in the hands of the English. 



CHAPTER VII. 
FROM LIMERICK TO EDENVALE. 

GERMANY m IRELAND — NORISHEEN — o'cONNELli AND NORTSHEEN — 
POTATO-DIGGING— CLAKS AND ENNIS—THE 0*BRIENS. 

The county of Clare extends to the west of Limerick. Between 
the wide, long mouth of the Shannon and the Atlantic Ocean it 

* Few English towns, which in general possess no kind of independent 
prhrileges, like those enjoyed by our German free imperial towns (Reiehstadte), 
can boast of such a history. 
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stretches out in a long tongue of land, at first very broad, then 
gradually narrowing to a point, and at last ending in a tmall 
peninsula, and the rugged promontory of Loop Head. The river 
Fergus, and the broad bay at its mouth, which joins the Shannon, 
divides this county into two parts, a western and an eastern : the 
former is fertile and level ; the latter, which is next the sea, is 
mountainous, desolate, and barren. 

Accompanied by an Irishman whom I joined in the hire of a 
car, I drove, on the following day, a beautiful Sunday morning, 
through the fertile part of the county, to visit a friend of mine 
vrho possesses an estate in the vicinity of Ennis. Our road led 
us at first along the Shannon, and then through the middle of a 
plain which is said to be the most fertile in Ireland. The aspect 
of the country is pleasing, and wherever there is a rising ground 
the traveller gets a view of the beautiful landscape, and a great 
part of the splendid Shannon and its islands. On the shore of 
the Shannon, and partly surrounded by water, is the rock Carri- 
gogunal, celebrated for its fairies, who take pleasure in surprising 
mortals on the rock, and making them partake of their hospitality. 

At no great distance from this spot the road passes Bunratty 
Castle, almost half of which stands on the road itself. It is 
covered with the most charming mantle of ivy, and we saw whole 
fiocks of ravens take their flight from its walls. Farther on, wc 
saw the celebrated Quin Abbey in the distance. ^* In short," said 
my companion, *' you see that we do not want for ruins here in 
Ireland. The country was once divided among a multitude of 
petty chieftains, who dwelt in these castles, and were continually 
making war on one another. . In fact, it was at that time here 
just as, I believe, it is now in your own country : it was the very 
prototype of your country." (This expression pleased him 
much, and he repeated it twice.) ** Murder and assassination 
were then still more the order of the day than at present, and for 
the life of a nobleman forty shillings were paid, but for that of a 
peasant only six. This also is, I believe, an old German law. But 
you have no Milesian families in Germany ? Is not that true ? 
This is a descent on which we Irish alone may pride ourselves. 
It is something quite peculiar to belong to such a family, the 
members of which can live forty days without once taking food. 
This is the general belief of the people in Ireland. Look I there 
is a person who, though she is not of a royal race, can yet fast 
even longer than forty days. It is Norisheen, driver, is it not ?'* 

" No doubt, your worship, who else should it be but Norisheen?" 
exclaimed the driver in a cheerful tone. 

<* See, sir, this Norisheen is a legislator : we might consult her 
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how to better the eotidilioa ef am country. She knonn still more 
than a legislatof ; she knours the fiituie J* 

I beheld an eld woman covered with n^ cUngisg to a wall 
beside a ruined cabiov She was busy lepairing her tuif-wally for 
the Irish usually sanouad their cabins with high and thick walls 
of turf, which thus wanns them twice, first, by protecting them 
from the wintry blasts, and, secoadiy, by bwnii^ on the hearth. 
If a wall happens to sunround their yard, tho turf is piled up on it, 
and thus a hi^^r waU is raised* To sveh a tnrf-wali Novisheen 
clung, with a foot n one ckft and holdiag on by her hand, in 
another— the luxury of a ladder, her establishnefit deuibtless 
could not boast oiU-4ad was employed kt arranging the pieces of 
turf on the wall. My companion and the drKirer called to her as 
we passed : ^ Norisheen ! Norisheen I'' She turned round,, aud, 
still clinging to the wall, waved her right arm, as she replied with 
the same cry, '^Nonaheen ! Nocisfaeen V 

<^ There's a wooMm that's learned lor you !" said the dbriver ; 
*' she knows the history of every fiimily in Ireland, and even what 
passed here before the birth of Christ. And what's more, she'll 
prophesy the future for you, just as easily as the past. She knows 
every person in the country far and wide, and is herself well known 
to all the world here. They say she knows a great deal of 
Carrigogunal, and what takes place at times on that lonely rock." 

My compaaions then related to me, half in jest and half in 
earnest, so much that is wonderful of this woman, that I was 
afterwards sorry I had not made her acquaintance. I asked my 
companions whether they believed O'Connell knew Norisheen. 
<^It was probable enough," they replied, *<that O'Connell had 
heard of her ; but that she ei course knew O'Connell before his 
birth, because kt the last century she had prophesied that such an 
O'Connell would cone; and even now she daily speaks and 
prophesies about him. She is without doubt, even though she 
does not contribute to the rent,, and receives no pay from him, 
one of his greatest h^ers, for she plays many a trick for him ; 
and I assure you it is el no small importance to O'Connell that 
the witches and foiirie» should think well of hhn." Ireland is full 
of old women e£ this deacnptioii^ 

I( as I have said, the people wander about the streets on 
Saturday evening, after having received their week's wages, they 
are also again to be seen there in crowds on Sunday, but with an 
altered appearance, being now attired in their Sunday clothes, 
although on the look-out for employment. In every place through 
which we passed numbers of men stood in the market-places and 
near the chmches, usually with their spades in their hands, waiting 
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to be lused. Il was new ike time of tba gVMtest avMl nost im* 
porUiiit barvest ol Irelaod, tbe potato- digging ; and I was asConished 
and alarmed by tbe multitudes oi smoue and inelaiBcholy-looking 
men, who must all have been out of employment, since they so 
anxiously sought for workr With tbe uncommon predilection of 
the Irish for potatoes, this harvest must be one of their most 
agreeable labours. It is not severe, and does not require veiy 
great exertion ; and what joy must Paddy feel at every red, thick 
lump of a potato which he digs up out of the boggy clay I 

The poor and ruinous aspect of Clare reminded me of the 
Lithuanian and Polish cities. Though it bears the name of the 
county, and lies at the month of the river Fergus, which is here 
navigable, it is not the chief town* The principal town is Ennis, 
some miles further up, which presents a much more orderly and 
thriving appearance* This town is chiefly remarkable for the 
extraoniinary exoitemetit which occurred there in 1828, on 
O'Connell's election, and which has almost made it famous in 
history. At that period the Irish dared not to elect Catholics as 
members of partiament. Nevertheless, O'Conneli became a can- 
didate for the county of Clare, and carried his election in spite of 
the extraor^nary ^Lortione of bis adversaineis. Being a Catholic, 
he was rejected by the pavKament, buft was, notwithstanding, three 
times re-chos^d by the eoanty« Thi9 produced a violent encounter 
between the opposing parties. The Irish people, instead of wiping 
to send Roman Catholics to 'parliament, did so, and taught the 
English nation that t4ie Catholics bad plenty of adherents in Ire- 
land. Thus the ice was broken on both sides -, and the Clare 
election, which preceded the Emancipation Bill, and mainly con- 
tributed to its passing into a law, was therefore, in its consequences, 
the most important election in the history of Ireland. Ever since 
tbitf events Clare has been O'Connell's favourite county. It is 
also the favourite seat of a very celebrated Irish family, the 
O'Briens'; for although O'Briens are Vo be met with all over 
Jrdand, this is theiv proper home, and here there are hundreds of 
tbe naraoy and the old seatu of ali the most d<btinguished branches 
of this family. Ueve ako is the beautiftil pile, Drummolent Castle, 
which belongs to one of the most wealthy of the O'Briens ; and 
here, too, once stood Kineora, the castle of the most celebrated 
(tf all the O'Briens,, the great king Brian-Boru, the pridi) not only 
of his race» but of hi» country. He lived about the year 1000, 
(1014,) and lought no fewer than fifty battles with the Danes^ 
which ave celetotited at tifte pitesent dleiy in the poeiM and' traditions 
of the pec^le. A^er him many O^Briens wen^ kings of Monster. 
Now they are only members of parliament. As Clare ha» its 
(yBrimBf so ahttosi every other county haa its g^at family,- whos^ 
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influence is predominant, and whose name is found in every place, 
great and small. We shall have frequent opportunities of de- 
scribing such districts and families. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
EDENVALE. 

THE GLEN — NATURE AND ART — PLEASURE GROUNDS — EVEROREENS 

ROOKS — ROOKERIES — ^ENGLISH AND IRISH SERVANTS — OLD WOMEN AND 
VISIONARIES — FAIRY DANCING GROUND— ABSENTEES AND THEIR HOUSES. 

Eden vale is one of the prettiest country-seats in the county of 
Clare; and its proprietor is an influential Protestant landowner, 
from whom I received, and accepted with pleasure, an invitation 
to spend some days in his Eden. The British, including the 
Irish, understand better than any other people how to select a 
site for a country house, and to encircle it with a little Eden : [>er- 
haps, therefore, this will be a sufficient inducement to my readers 
to accompany me thither, especially when I add that Edenvale 
has obtained some celebrity in Ireland for its charming situation. 
The house is situated upon the steep slope of a little glen, and is 
approached by a slight ascent from the Ennis road. In the bosom 
of the glen is a small oblong lake, in which its leafy sliores are 
mirrored. I found my hospitable host in his garden, busied with 
his trees and flowers, and immediately set out with him to inspect 
his charming property. 

Tlie French and the Dutch drive almost every charm of wild,. 
uncultivated nature from their gardens, in which nothing but art 
is to be seen. We Germans, on the contrary, have too much of 
this wildness in some of our country-seats. The English alone 
know best how to unite art and nature ; and in their parks and 
ornamental grounds the grace and beauty of the former are better 
blended with the wild strength and magic charms of the latter, 
than in the landscape-gardening of any other nation. 

The glen of Edenvale has two declivities or sides : the one is 
rugged, the other gently sloping to the lake. The former has 
been allowed to retain its original character, except that it is 
closely planted with the most beautiful forest trees, above which 
project steep clifls, partly covered with the thickest ivy. Foot- 
paths lead along the lake and over the rocks ; and on a projecting 
clifi^ which juts out into the lake, is a little wooden hermitage. 
This wild part, as opposed to the garden, is called par ejtceiience 
** the Glen.'* A portion of the Glen, which affords good pasture, 
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is set apart for the deer; and on another the cnttle graze. In a 
third is the rabbit-warren, which no English park is without. As 
on terra firmn the deer mingle with the cows, even so on the 
waters of the lake^amid the graceful, slow, tame swans> swim wild 
ducks, and other waterfowl, which have not yet been induced to 
breed in the neighbourhood of our dwellings, nor even in the 
midst of our pleasure grounds. The English enjoy so little of the 
pleasures of hunting and shooting, that they are very fond of those 
animals which afToi^ occasional sport, and are careful not to drive 
them entirely from their neighbourhoods. 

Such is the wild side of the valley. Opposite to it lies the culti- 
vated side. First, the pretty dwelling-house, with iis " pleasure 
grounds," as the English term those which immediately surround 
the mansion, thebeautifully-kept grass plot, and the "shrubberies," 
through which serpentine walks meander. Further on, the gardens, 
properly so called, are seen — fruit, vegetable, and flower gardens — 
the latter displaying the most beautiful profusion of flowers on its 
several terraces, which run down close to the lake, while its 
many-coloured tints form a charming contrast with the simple 
green of the opposite side. Taken on the whole, landscape 
gardening has not attained such perfection in wild Ireland as in 
England ; yet as the climate of this country is much more favour- 
able to plants and trees, when, as is sometimes the case, Irish art 
does its best, Irish gardens far exceed those of England in beauty. 

The chief charm of English gardens consists in their richness in 
evergreens, and of those the Irish have still more, as the climate 
of the latter is milder than that of the former. In tlie gardens of 
the north of France there is scarcely an evergreen to be met with» 
although many attempts have been made to introduce some of the 
species into that country ; the holly, for instance, which is quite 
common in England and Ireland. The list of English evergreens 
comprises no fewer than thirty-six genera, many of which, as the 
holly, possess an almost infinite number of species. Those which 
are to be seen in almost every garden in great numbers^ and in 
complete thickets, are many species of cistus, cytisus, lauristinus, 
juniper, ivy, lignum vita;, rhododendron, magnolia, cypress, cedar, 
the most beautiful hollies, laurels in the greatest abundance, 
(whole hedges and walls of them,) numerous evergreen oaks, roses, 
and jasmines. To these, in Ireland, is added the arbutus^ (which 
here even grows wild,) and several others which do not flourish in. 
England. These evergreens are foui^d in every part of Ireland ; 
and most of them, if not the whole, grow in the extreme north of 
the island, beyond the 55th degree of latitude^ and beneath the 
parallels of the northern parts of Poland and Lithuania, where 
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there is not a single evergreen, Nvilk the exeepCioit of tha silver 
fir. 

The most remarkable tbiag I wm in this chavming glen was an 
obscuration of the sun, towards efeniBg, eaused by an immense 
flock of rooks. Never^ at any time of my life> have I seen so 
many birds collected together. It seemed as if all the twenty 
thousand ruins of Ireland had at once assembled and sent forth 
their troops of feathered inmates. The air appeared literally 
to be filled with them up to the stars. The cawing of these 
myriads occasioned an uproar in the lately so quiet glen, beyond 
any I bad ever heard, and their droppings rained down like a 
shower of hail. Their number was beyond computation. At first 
I thought, as I have said, of the many castles of the old chiefbdns 
and of the Danes, who themselves have a rook in their national 
standard; but these castles are inhabited ^iefiy by owls and 
** Jack Daws/' while the objects of my astonishment were rooks 
only. My friends at Edenvale assured aie tliat this phenomenon 
was quite common, and that the glen was one of their chief gather- 
ing-places. I can only compare these flights of myriads upon 
myriads of rooks with what we read of the migrations and associ- 
ations of the wild pigeons in Ameriea. Afler continuing their 
thousand-voiced concert Ibr a eonsideiable time, they gradually 
dispersed ; and when the air was again cleared of them, I breathed 
more freely. These rooks generally btuld their nests about large 
farm-yards, in the neighbourhood of cborchyards and old mansions ; 
and these settlements ave by the English termed " rookeries" 

For what purpose these birds colieet in immense suffocating 
masses, is to me a riddle. Even in the very heart of London 
there are many well-known rookeries* Rook-shooting is one of 
the << rural sports" of the English ; and as all their sports are 
cultivated in the minutest details, ^' Jackson's patent steel cioss- 
bow" is greatly recommended and uaed for this particular pastime. 
The English make of these birds the well-knewn rook^pies, which 
we do not envy them. The Irish do not eat them, and, when the 
numerous flocks are seen, will deridingly sav to the foreigner, 
*' the English soldiers here shoot them, and make pies of them." I 
know not why these birds are so numerous in Ireland. They feed 
partly on the wheat in the fields, and thus may be supposed to di- 
minish the produce. At the same time, however, they devour the 
larvae of many insects which are injurious to the seed, and are there- 
fore so far a benefit. It has been remarked tliat,.on the destructioa 
of extensive rookeries^ certain larrss have so much increased as 
entirely to destroy the com ; and the fdlure of ^e grain-orops in 
Ireland, in 1747% is ascribed to this cause* 
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InEnghndt wfaaeMrfADtsaveahrtffsiwptatapriyiierdiitrace, 
they ael&m diqpky iUMi anperdscm faiiiilian^ whidi Ut so oftm 
met witb in Irelandy and ^ whi^ the cottcfaman of my friend, a 
ivell-fed, good-hnmoured-loaidt^ {bIIow, wIm attended us tlueugh 
the stables and fann-biukliiigs, was a striking instance. Altluyogii 
his master was j^eseat duriog tlie wWe time, the serraat never 
ceased taUdng, and be ever preceded his master, wbo followed 
silently and modestly bebind U8» '* This stable ure finished only 
last year/' said the eoachmaa to me. << It has given us a deal of 
trouble, for we had first to blow away the whole of that great rock. 
May it please your hoBour to remark bow much we had to blast 
there. But we shall have a beautiful view when those trees there 
are felled. Look down there, your honour, all that are his 
dominions/' continued h«, pointing to bis master. *' In two 
months he'll have finished the new building he has begun." No 
^English servant would have presumed tbus to conduct himself 
towrards his master, and yet these Irish servants are taken from a 
tenantry infinitely more dependent than the peasantry of England. 
There is, however, a great, deal of familiarity in the character of 
the Irishman, which enables him readily to assume an equality 
with his superiors ; and as with this familiarity he also unites wit 
and humour, be is enabled, like the fools of the raiddlie ages» to 
take more liberties with his master. Despotism, too, has the 
effect of making its slaves insolent and forward. Domestic fools 
were kept only by the despots oi the middle ages, but not by the 
Koman consuls, the presidents of America, or constitutional kings; 
Whilst at Edenvale I heard of another old crone, named Consi- 
deen, to whom the people ascribed supernatural powers. During a 
short excursion into the county, I met her in a neighbour's house 
which I happened to enter. The cabin of this neighbour stood 
quite alone, on a desolate rocky hill, which formed a digmal con- 
trast to the beautiful bushy glen. The old octogenarian dame sat 
leaning on a stick, by the turf fire of her friend. She told me 
she bad often seen Death, supported upon two crutches, standing 
at the end of the meadow, when any one of her family was going 
to die. She knew for certain, too, that, old as she was^ she was not 
to die yet a while, as Death would first come and give her notice. 
There are few old women in Ireland who have not visions of 
some kind or other, in which they infiexibly and firmly believe. 
*^ Oh, if your honour could only hear these two women talking 
together,*^ said my guide who had brought me to Consideen,. 
'< you'd then be astonished at the hundreds of beautiful stories 
they can tell ; but you are strange to them now, and they have 
not the courage to speak out*" 
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I had been informed that in the same neighbourhood was a 
spot which the people regarded as a meeting- ground of the 
fairies ; and after some entreaty I was conducted to the place. 
Passing across the rough rocky crown of the hill, we gained its 
extreme edge, where I found a round grass-plot, some two hun- 
dred paces in circumference, which, they said, was sacred to the 
•* good people." I inquired whether they had themsehes ever 
actually seen the fairies. •* Very often, in whole troops," they 
replied. ** However^ " remarked one, '* I am always on my guard 
against them, for they once led me on a bad road, where I went, 
astray, tumbled over something I took for the root of a tree, and 
broke my little finger.*' 

" But," said I, " I cannot conceive why you call such folk, 
good people. If they treated me this way, I would call them 
bad people." 

** That may be, your honour; but may be I annoyed them in 
some way or other, unknown to myself, and sure it was very good 
of them to break my little finger only ; but I should not like to 
vex them by calling them what your honour calls them." 

" See what a brain these people have !" whispered my com- 
panion in my ear. Wondrous indeed are the contrasts and strange 
the thoughts which present themselves to the mind when standing 
on a bare, rocky, boggy fairy-haunted hill, with a few smoky turf- 
cabins sticking to it, and inhabited by a couple of old visionaries, 
whilst opposite to it is another hill, beautiful, flowery, bushy, park- 
like, with enlightened inhabitants. 

On my return to Edenvale I visited some of the splendid man- 
sions in its neighbourhood. They appeared to me not less spec- 
tral than that fairy-ground, for not a human being was to be 
found in them. The white window-blinds were drawn down, and 
all was still and silent as the grave. Their proprietors were 
" absentees" in England, where they spend their Irish revenues. 
Such spectral deserted palaces are, alas ! like the fairy-grounds 
and ruins, but too often to be seen in Ireland. The wealthy 
Protestant proprietors have a hundred reasons for not finding 
themselves at home among their poor Roman Catholic tenants. 
The wild and uncultivated country, which is not so easily reme- 
died — the barbarism of the people, who sometimes make attempts 
on the lives of their landlords — the greater attractions of English 
society — the unfortunate division of the Irish community into a 
number of hostile parties — and perhaps a certain feeling of shame 
and remorse for the injustice of the legalized tyranny which the 
rich Irish landlords exercise over the poor ; — all this may have 
driven many wealthy persons from the country, and produced the 
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evil called *^ absent<)eisai." There are many £Eunilies, also, who 
*)os!>cs9 estates both in Ireland and England ; and all these 
prefer residing in the latter. The more to be praised, therefore, 
are those UndlorJs who remain at hornet live on good terms 
with their tenantry, and, by ruling them in person, heal many 
of their wounds. There are many who make themselves, in a 
certain degree, voluntary martyrs ; and as my hospitable host of 
Edenvale was one of these, I returned to his house with stronger 
feel.ngs of esteem for his character, and unwillingly took leave of 
him on the following day. 



CHAPTER IX. 
KILRUSH AND FATHER MATHEW. 

MELANCHOLY ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY — IRISH DWELLINGS — NAKEDNESS 
AND MISERY — CONTRASTS NO PROSPECT — MURKY ATMOSPHERE- 
EFFECTS— THE SCARE-CROW — THE LETTER-BAGS THE GLEAMING BIT 

OF TURF — THE FAIRY-LAND — THOUSAND-AND-ONE NIGHTS — TRAVEL- 
LERS* TAILS — TEMPERANCE HALLS — TEMPERANCE SOCIETY — " SOBRIETY i 
DOMESTIC comfort! AND NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE!" — "CRAFT DIG- 
NIFIED BY royalty" — FATHER MATHEW EXPECTED — HE COMES I HE 

• COMES ! TEMPERANCE BANDS FATHER MATHEW's APPEARANCE 

GROWTH OF THE SOCIETY — MIRACLE* WORKING — DIFFICULTIES — 

RAPID PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE — MEANS AND MOTIVES — INFLUENCE 
OF TEMPERANCE — FURTHER DETAILS OF THE MEETING — FATHER MA- 

THEW'S FLUENCY OF SPEECH ITS EFFECTS — FATHER MATHEW'S PLANS 

EXTEND BEYOND IRELAND — BEAUTIFUL PICTURE — " ORDER ! ORDER !" 

THE TEMPERANCE MEDAL — APPLICATION OF ITS PROCEEDS — TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE — MEANING OF THE WORDS " TEETOTALLER" AND " TEETOTAL- 

ISM" DURATION OF TEMPERANCE IMPROVED CONDH'ION FUTURE 

BENEFITS CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITUOUS LiaUOBS IN IRELAND, ENG- 
LAND, AND SCOTLAND — PROPORTION TO THE POPULATION. 

The country which extends westward from Ennis and Edenvale 
is the dark side of the county of Clare — the wildest, poorest, and 
most unfruitful part of it. Two reasons induced me to travel 
through this wretched country. First, I had heard that the cele- 
brated Father Mathew was expected at Kilrush, which is the most 
easterly town on the Shannon ; and, secondly, in the neighbour- 
hood of this town is one of the most beautiful of the " Hound 
Towers " of Ireland, and the ruins of the « Seven Churches," 
which I was anxious to see. The distance from Edenvale to 
Kilrush is about sixteen Plnglish miles ; yet along this whole dis- 
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trict, although the eastern maio-road of the county passes <iirough 
it» I did not find a village, naj, not even a single, I will not say 
jegular, but even tolerable human habitation. The landscape 
was every where bare, and devoid of foliage of any kind ; the 
colour of the land, so ^ as I could perceive, was the most melan- 
choly in the world, namely, brown, and dirty red or black ; the 
whole sui&ce even of the mountains and rocks is covered with 
bog'Stuff; DO idtemation of green meadows, sparkling streams, 
and wooded hills, but all peat and moor; and even when a rising 
ground afforded an extensive prospect, still nothing was to be 
seen but a greater extent of peat and moor, yet more barren rocks, 
black mountain^ and mined cabins. It made me melancholy to 
travel throygh this comitry. But how much more melancholy must 
it be, to live here as a glebae adscriptwtf a dependent on a hard 
master, and, moreover, the ftither of a row of ragged children I 
In Hungary, Esthonia, Lithuania, and the neighbouring countries, 
dwellings are to be seen miserable eiuMigh in appearance; but such 
wretched hovels as present themselves to the view of the traveller 
here, and, I am sorry to say, in many other parts of Ireland, can 
scarcely be met with in aay of the countries I have named. It is a 
piece of good fortune, that the sky is here in general so dull, and 
the air so full of the sm<^e and smell of turf, that all this misery 
is not distinctly visible. Could one see every thing fully, and in 
detail, it would be almost beyond endurance. 

The fields adjoining the cabins are in the most disorderly state, 
and evidently tilled in the most negligent manner; they are usually 
without any fences, so that the desolate turf-bog mixes with them, 
or they are only surrounded bv walls, the stones of which have all 
tumbled down one over another. I remember that I once pitied 
the poor Lettes, in Livonia, because they possess dwellings formed 
merely of round tree-stumps, with the interstices stuffed with 
moss. I pitied them especially on account of their low doors, and 
their small windows, and glad would I have been to see their 
chimneys better constructed. How many melancholy reflections 
arose in my mind when I beheld their scanty, rude, and wretched 
household I Now, may Heaven forgive me for my ignorance ! I 
might have spared myself all this, had I known, as J now do, that 
it has pleased God to lay far greater privations on another people. 
Since I have seen Ireland, I find that even the poorest of the 
Lettes, Esthonians, and Finlanders dwell and live very respect- 
ably ; and that, in ninety cases out of a hundred, Paddy would 
think himself as well off as a king, if he were dressed, lodged, and 
fed like these people. To him who has seen Ireland, no mode of 
life, in any other part of Europe, however wretched, will seem 
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pitiable. Nay, even the condition of savages will appear endurable, 
and to be preferred. 

-A log hut carefully stuffed with moss — what comfort ! Paddy's 
house is usually built only of clay ; and how? Why, one shovel- 
ful of earth heaped upon another, with some field stones mixed 
up in it, till the walls are sufficiently high. A house regularly 
roofed with straw or bark — how delightful ! But Paddy covers 
his cabin only with sods taken from his bogs. Small windows in 
the walls, neatly fitted with glass panes, or even half-transparent 
bladder, or talc, as hero and there in Wallachia, and in some 
parts of Russia — bladders, good heavens, what a luxury ! Paddy 
nas- houses enough in which there is not even the semblance of a 
window, and only one single square hole in the front, which serves 
at once for window, chimney, house-door, and stable-door, since 
light, smoke, men, pigs, all pass in and ont through this hole. 

An intelligent French writer, De Beanmmit, who has been in 
Ireland, and also among the North American Indians, assures us 
that the wants of these wild barbarians are in general better sup- 
plied than those of the poor Irish ; and truly one might almost 
believe, that greater physical privations are endured by the Irish, 
than by the people of any other country, not only in Europe, but 
throughout the whole world. Indeed, look in whatever direction 
we may for a comparison, the Irishman stands alone, and his 
misery is without an equal. This can never be placed in too strong 
a light : for if it is true, that the misery of the Irishman is unique 
on this globe, every friend of humanity must feel himself called 
upon to devote his thoughts and his exertions to provide a remedy 
for the evil. 

The Russian, it is true, is often the bondsman of a harder 
master than the Irishman ; but his food and lodging are as good 
as he would wish, and there is no trace of Irish beggary about 
him. He feels happy in his bondage too, and is not, like the 
Irishman in his yearnings for freedom, continually biting his 
chains, or vainly attempting to break them. The Hungarians, 
also, do not belong to the nations which are most delicately lodged ; 
but what good white bread does not the very lowest of them eat; 
and what wine does he not drink ? Would the Hungarian for a 
moment believe that there are people enough in a Christian land 
who can afford to eat nothing but potatoes, day after day ? The 
Servians and the Bosnians are reckoned among the poorest and 
most pitiable people of Europe, and the appearance of their villages 
is certainly not very inviting. But how well dressed these people 
are ! If raddy could only peep into a Servian dwelling, and see 
a Servian woman sitting there in her gala dress, and the men 
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beside her with iheir arms, he would be apt to tell his country- 
men that the " good people" had taken him to a land where all 
the woman looked like queens, and all the men like princes. 
Among the Tartars in the Crimea, little of luxury, wealth, or 
comfort is to be found ; and this they seem to know, since thev 
are for ever emigrating in vast numbers to Asia Minor. We pity 
them for being poor, we inveigh against them for being uncivilized, 
but still the men look like men. They have form, and shape, and 
JB. regular national costume ; their huts are n<;at and clean, and 
kept in good repair. In what order are their orchards —how well 
Icept their little steeds and their harness ! The Irish, on the contrary, 
appear altogether without form or shape, all edge and trimming. 
Except their rags, they have no national dress. Their dwellings 
are neither built nor arranged after any universal national plan, 
but as if thrown together by chance. Their entire household 
seems without order or method. There nowhere exists an old 
fixed form in any thing. As the Irishman, clothes himself wiih 
rags, picked up here and there, so he has for a chair, now a real 
chair, now a block of wood, now a barrel ; and for dishes he uses 
potsherds, now of one shape, and again of another. We have all 
this in Germany, it is true, among our beggars and poor, who are 
unable to comply with the demands of nationality. But with us 
and other nations lawless beggary is only the exception. In 
Ireland, on tbe contrary, it is the rule. Here is to be seeu a 
people of beggars, the wealthy alone forming the exception ; and 
this it is which is unique in its kind in Ireland, and to be found 
nowhere else. 

The African negroes are naked, but they have a hot sun. The 
Irish are not only without clothes, but they have also a wet 
and cool climate, if not a cold one The American Indians live 
sometimes wretchedly enough, but they know not a better state of 
existence ; and then, as they are hunters, they obtain many a good 
joint of roast meat, and make themselves many a feast day in the 
year. Christmas-day is the Irishman's only festival throughout the 
whole year, for on every other day he eats nothing but potatoes. 
This is not living like a human being, to whom nature has given 
an appetite and a stomach for various kinds of food ; but rather 
resembles those inferior animals which are appointed to be fed 
exclusively on one root, or one species of berry or plant. 

As there are nations who go naked, but who have also a hot 
sun to keep them warm, so there are others who are slaves, but to 
whom this slavery has been necessary for their existence ; others 
who are poor, but who wish for nothing else, since they knovr 
nothing better; and others, again, whom a famine sometioief 
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surprises, as it does the Irish, but who also possess a wild, tough 
nature, and, like wolves, can either endure a lengthened fast, or 
occasionally consume vast quantities of food. The Irish, on the 
contrary, are not slaves, sunk in such brutal, unfeeling resignation. 
They have a strong relish for freedom, and .therefore feel the yoke 
more galling. They are an intelligent nation, and know well how 
to estimate the injustice inflicted upon them by the distorted laws 
of their country. They have not the brutish, tough constitutions 
of Hottentots, and if a famine arises in the land they either die of 
hunger or suflFer the most appalling distress ; whilst that they 
may still better understand, and thoroughly feel, all their misery 
and privation, they have Before their eyes the greatest luxury and 
the most refined human condition the world has ever yet beheld — 
that of a wealthy English landowner. 

The estates indeed are by no means so extensive as in England. 
The largest are those of the Duke of Leinster and some other 
wealthy individuals, whose yearly income is from £50,000 to 
£70,000; the latter is the highest amount in Ireland; and we 
may assume the former as more common. Now if we take the 
wages of an Irish labourer to be, as at present, sixpence a day,, 
and suppose that his wife earns in addition fourpence daily, and- 
that upon this pittance they and their family can exist, we have, 
for the year of three hundred working-days^ a total product of' 
three thousand pence, or £12, as the income upon which a. 
labourer's family must support life. A single individual, worth* 
£50,000 a year, therefore consumes as much as four thousand poor- 
families, who have constant work and feed themselves in the Irislr. 
manner. But if we calculate the days, many-numbered, of anxiety 
and care, on which no work is to be had-^if we take these into- 
account^ the income of the poor Irishman, whose labour is hisr 
only means of support, must be still considerably lessened ; and 
the proportion of four thousand to one, which poverty bears to 
wealth, will be much increased. 

It is most discouraging to travel through one of these melancholy 
rocky, boggy districts, abounding only in ruins ; whijgt, whether 
you look to the past or the future^ a more beautiful pre \ ~zt or a 
more cheerful . retrospect nowhere opens on the view. There is 
no trace that a better system of cultivation, a happier race, or a 
higher social condition of the population, has ever existed here« 
Every thing wears the aspect of a misery old as the world itself; 
and it causes an oppressive feeling to find that here nothing baa ■ 
ever been produced but rags from rags, rocks upon rocks, ruins 
upon ruins, morass upon morass, and beggars from beggars. One 
cannot even look into the future with pleasure. There was more 

7 
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hope for the poor Greeks, under the domination of the Turks , 
than for the Irish under the English. The Turks occupied Greece 
only hy their camps and fortresses ; but the English have struck 
the deepest roots into Irefaad, and thus so perpetuated and 
secured the conquest and subjection of the people, that it is not 
pleasing to think in what way all this may be undone.. What a 
revolution would ensue, if all those families who have become rich 
by disgraceful confiscations, by injustice^ by force, l^ the very worst 
crimes, were again to become poor ! O'Connell is not backward 
in naming sucb families in his speeches ; and as the descendants 
of the andeut owners have not yet forgotten that they have lost 
all that the present possessors gained, aftid are for ever reck(»iing 
what rightfully belongs to them, and what the others wrongfully 
enjoy— what a revolution, I say, must ensue before this still 
uoforgotten injustice could be all redressed I A restoration of • 
the old rightful conditicm, if indeed such a restoration were pos- 
sible, would reduce s<> many thousands to the most abject state of 
want and misery, that every one must wish to see these remi- 
niscences of independence,. of possessions gained or lost, for ever 
buried in the deplhs of oblivion by the all-levelling hand of time. 
Moreover, as the English and their unjust regulations are not 
alone to blame^ but as a main root of Irish misery lies in the 
indolent, fickle, extravagant, and, inactive character of the people, 
the question is^ how can a new and better mind be infused into 
such a people ? How will it be possible to fill them with indus- 
trlous activity, with zeal and perseverance, and how to wean them 
from their wild, fight-loving, revengeful nature, which makes 
them refractory, turbulent, rebellious, and tempts them to murder 
and slay their tyrants, whereby they only increase their misery 
and streugthen their bonds ? 

In the temperance movement, in Catholic emancipation, and in 
many other things, may be perceived some rays of light and some 
progress, which have already, here and there, produced a good 
effect on the poor man in his cabin ; but so inconsiderable sL por- 
tion of these beams has as yet penetrated through the murky 
atmosphere of the county of Clare, and into the melancholy hovels 
of its inhabitants, that I almost imagined this dawn did not v(^t 
exist for Ireland. 

The walls of the little inns at which we stopped to change 
horses were generally placarded with numerous government pro- 
clamations, offering rewards for the discovery of criminals. Fifty 
pounds were offered for the discovery of the persons who attacked 
-and .murdered Farmer So^and-sq, on the 15th of May; thirty 
pounds for infoitnation concemiug the persons who burned a mill 
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dn s«di and snch a day in Jal^j altid maltteatfed' the ihiller arid 
hrsfamiljto such a de^ee that twd of 'them died in consequence; 
and another' thirty poundd fbr whoever would inforin against, and 
prosecute to conviction, *' a party of armed persons unknown, who 
last Sunday evening, in disguise, forcibly entered the house of 
Patrick Claney, at Burrir, in the county of C lari3, but who were beaten 
off by the aforesud Patrick Claney and his people, and two guns and 
a great stick taken ffom them." I had not time to read all these 
long placards, instructive as they wer6 respecting the state of the 
country, and replete with information on various matters which 
came under my own observation during my sojourn in the land. 

In passing a field I saw what I imagined to be a figure, such as 
in Germany is dressed up and placed in the gardens, or beanfields, 
&c., to scare away the birds. The rsigs and shreds were flutter- 
ing in the wind ; the tattered hat was set on the spot where the 
head should be ; I fancied I saw the sticks which were to repre- 
sent the legs, and the entire object was standing stiff in the field. 
All at once, however, it began to move, and came towards us 
begging for alms. I now" perceived that a head was really there, 
and that the sticks were real legs ; and I immediately thought of 
the celebrated apparition, which Was once exhibited in England 
under the name of the Living Skeleton, and which was literally 
composed of nothing but skin, sinews, and bones, the muscles 
and all trace of fat having entirely vanished. This Living Skeleton 
also came from Ireland; and perhaps ^e eternal hunger and 
distress of this people more frequently produce such morbid 
phenomena. 

We carried with us the letter-bags for those villages and seats 
which lay adjacent to our line of road. At every stage a similar 
pitiable scarecrow presented himself with a letter-bag, which he 
strove at times to protect from the wet, by so arranging the rags 
which danced about him, that a portion of them covered the 
bag. What a contrast to the fellows who, in Saxony and Prussia, 
are entrusted with the not unimportant business of forwarding the 
letters of the public from village to village ! 

During the entire journey of sixteen miles our carriage was the 
only one I saw, except an innun^raWe multitude* of two- wheeled 
cars, drawn by donkeys, which slowly crept along the road, taking 
home the winter's supply of fuel, accompanied by Paddies in a 
continually changing rag-metamorphosis. Although, probably, 
not one in a hundred of those who look like beggars actually be^ 
yet abundance of those who make a trade of mendicancy are every 
where to be seen. In these wild and poor Western regions, how 
cvef," they are perhaps somewhat less numerous than elsewhere. 
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as the limited intercourse between these districts and the rest of 
the countiy affords a scanty field for the successful pursuit of 
their vocation. The beggars of Ireland now frequently join the 
temperance societies, and adorn themselves with the temperance 
medals which Father Mathew distributes ; and those who show 
this medal have a better chance of receiving alms, since it is sup- 
posed that they are more likely to make a good use of the money. 

A very frequent spectacle on the road is a little moveable box 
upon wheels, in which dwells some miserably poor involuntary 
Diogenes, with a glowing, smoking piece of turf usually lying 
near him. The hucksters and market women have always a 
similar bit of burning turf beside them on the pavement, at which 
they occasionally warm their fingers and light their pipes, and 
sometimes share it with others in a neighbourly manner. 

A couple of very small lakes formed the only feature of variety 
in our journey. These were covered with a species of wild duck, 
called " Puffins" by the Irish. It was formerly very difficult to 
shoot these ducks^ on account of their rapid disappearance beneath 
the water; but the introduction of percussion guns has rendered 
the feat more easy of accomplishment, and the birds are con- 
sequently now becoming scarcer. 

To a mere pleasure-hunting traveller in this desert, I can 
readily imagine that a couple of hours would appear like a 
hundred years, or exactly the reverse of Paddy's stories of the 
fairy country, in which a hundred years seem but two hours. 
The Irish, in commoff with all depressed nations, have their 
dreams of a fairy-land of wonderful beauty, and the man who 
drove me the last stage to Kilrush was full of them. Whilst we 
were rolling down the hills in the twilight, and drawing nigh the 
little town, he told me of a king who was earned by a fairy lady into 
that charming land, where he led a splendid and delightful life, 
till one day he wished himself back on the earth, among men. 
The fairies then gave him a magic horse, at the same time warn- 
ing him, as he valued his eternal youths not to touch the ground 
with his foot, although he might gallop about the earth on the 
horse as long as he pleased. He had already spent two hundred 
years among the fairies, by whose enchantment his youth and 
strength had been preserved ; bift on touching the earth this spell 
would be instantly broken. The king rode forth on the earth, 
and was greatly rejoiced at again saluting this dear old mother oi 
all mankind. Approaching his own palace, where he had once 
been used to command^ and riding up tne court-yard, he saw there 
another king, ordering arrangements which were not pleasine to 
him ; whereupon he forgot nimself for an instant, and, wiw a 
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view to remonstrate with his successor, leapt from his horse in 
a rage. Remembering, while he still hovered in the air, the 
warning of the fairies, he uttered a shriek of despair, and as he 
touched the ground his youthful and vigorous form was instantly 
shrivelled up into that of a man two hundred years old ; laden with 
this weight of years^ he couid not live a single moment, and with 
a sigh he gave up the ghosL The magic horse instantly vanished ; 
and the new king, who recognised the body of his long-vanislied 
predecessor by a golden medal which he wore round his neck, had 
him buried, and erected a monument to his memory. 

I am convinced that a diligent collector could find matter 
enough in Ireland for more than a thousand-and-one nights, and 
that an Irish Scheherazade could by her tales preser\'e her life as 
long as the Arabian did with hers. It is surprising that so little 
is known throughout Europe of the treasures of Irish popular 
poetry. Don Quixote and Gil Bias have acquired universal 
celebrity as tales of Spanish adventurers and enthusiasts ; and it 
is inconceivable why similar tales of Irish adventurers and enthu- 
siasts have not been produced, since there are so many of them 
actually to be found in Ireland ; and as Paddy, as an English 
colonist or emigrant, often wanders over the whole world, the 
subject would seem to be inexhaustible. 

As O'Connell has always his tail of followers about him in 
Ireland, so likewi*;e is the traveller in that country attended by a 
similar tail, wherever he goes. Should he visit any thing remark- 
able, twelve ciceroni accompany his steps instead of one. Does 
he roll along the high road in a carriage, he is followed by a tail 
of children and beggars. And when he enters a village, this tail 
is farther increased by the innkeepers and their servants. In short, 
in Ireland all stars are magnified into comets. As I entered 
Kilrush, at least twenty adults and twice as many children ran 
after our car^— some to beg, others to recommend particular inns, 
and others from curiosity, but still more for the mere sport of 
the thing. Some even obtrusively seated themselves on the car ; 
and with this little triumphal procession I entered Kilrush. 

FATHER MATHEW. 

Kilrush is a little seaport town, and, like all Irish seaports, has 
fewer ruins, and a more fresh and agreeable aspect, than the 
towns of the interior. It enjoys some trade on the Shannon. 
Having quartered myself with an old sailor who had fought under 
Nelson, and who keeps the only tolerable inn here, I hastened 
to the place prepared for the reception of Father Mathew. 

In every town in Ireland, the temperance societies have 
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their assembly-rooms, and hoii9,es oalJkfl^^T^mpeinAce HalLit." 
That of Kilrush lay in a Ut^le by-stroQt. 3efore it was a njirrow 
court-yard, and a few Jiteps led up to the hall-door. The room 
itself, I believe, served as. a natiooal school by day, the tempec- 
ance men holding their meetings in the evenings only. Some 
wealthy societies have built halls for their sole use* A shilling 
is paid for admittance^ which also entitles the visitor to partake of 
the soiree in the evening. An inhabitant of the town, one of the 
most distinguished among the temperance men, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made, showed me the decorated hall, which was yet 
empty. Around the walls hung the banners of the various guilds, 
covered with inscriptions, which were all in Paddy's usual style. 
On that of the cabinetmakers, for instance, was '' Sobriety I 
Domestic Comfort I and National Independence I" This inscription 
appeared to me the most remarkable, and X immediately asked 
myself what national independence had to do with temperance, 
which I had hitherto deemed a purely moral question. But I am 
now disposed to believe it has more to do with it than is generally 
allowed ; and I often thought that all these temperance men were 
joined in a common conspii;acy against England. 

The cause of temperance has no where more adherents than in 
Ireland ; nay, it has actually originated here, and here also it has 
its strong-hold. Almost every Irishman wears the temperance 
medal, and no less than five millions (this number I have from 
his own mouth,) are said to have taken the pledge from Father 
Mathew. The Apostle of Temperance has given to this society 
its peculiar sanctity and dignity, and hence the Irish themselves 
acknowledge no other. ^* Our temperance society is the only 
genuine one," said my guide : '^elsewhere, in America for instance, 
there were temperance societies previous to ours, but they are not 
of the right sort. They bav'n't generally adopted total abstinence, 
and they break the pledge very often. With us it is quite the 
contrary. When Father Mathew has once laid his hands on a 
man's head, and blessed him, and hung the medal around his 
neck, he is dedicated to temperance for his entire life : from that 
moment he hates all intoxicating liquors, and can no longer endure 
those who are given to drinking. So great is the effect of the 
blessing of our Apostle of Temperance." 

The Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland, though, at first, they 
beheld with jealousy the movement originated by the exertions of 
a simple monk, have allowed themselves to be borne along by the 
stream ; nay, have even partially placed themselves at its head ; 
and the entire matter has thus assumed a catholic-religious charac- 
ter. Every mighty movement in a nationi and every widely- 
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branc^iig conMemtion, be its object whiit it may, iiryilcf itself 
lesuBe a politieBl ohcracter. O'GemfeH and hk Mlow'-patridtSy 
tfaeTefere, could not oTerlook the tentpefance movement, and the 
political weight it obtained by liie aocenion of great inassesr; they 
haYe, consequently, sanctioned it by thetr approbation, and hence 
it has obtained its patriotic anti-English character. Temperance 
gives to the Irish greater domestic comfort, more order and moral 
stvength, and slroi^r claims and hopes of "'National Independ- 
ence." JPerhaps the temperance consphracy and the independence 
conspiracy will yet merge into one. The shoemakers had as a motto 
on their banner the words " Craft dignified by Royalty." What 
pompous idea cobbling Paddy associates with these fine words I 
could never rightly make out. 

Garlands and wreaths of flowers encircled the banner^ and the 
hall. A large table, in the form of a horseshoe, stood in the 
middle of the room; and long boards, laid on blocks of wood and 
barrels, served as seats. At the top of the horseshoe two arm- 
chairs were placed — one for Father Mathew, and the other for the 
principal Catholic priest of the town, who was to preside at the 
meeting. Behind these arm-chairs, on the wall; was suspended 
a gigantic cornucopia, from which a number of shami'ocks were 
represented as falling, — another allusion to Irish nationality. On 
side tables stood vast numbers of teacups, and large piles of bread 
and butter ; for at all the festive meetings of the temperance men, 
tea is the only drink, and bread and butter their only food. In 
London, the temperance tea-houses are very numeroas ; and in 
many of the towns and villages of England and Ireland, where a 
beer-jug 'or a whisky bottle was once displayed, a teapot and a 
few cups and saucers are nowto be seen in the window. 

My friend having still many arrangemenls to complete, I re- 
turned to the street. The night was pitchy dark, and two dim 
tallow candles, fixed upon the door-posts, threw a weak flickering 
gleam upon the crowd that was assembled outside the hall. The 
people were shouting one to another ; and I heard some say that 
Father Mathew had already arrived ; that a deputation of the prin- 
cipal temperance men had gone to meet him with music, and con- 
ducted him in ; that he had alighted at 'the priest's, to refresh 
himself a little after his journey, and would ishortly make his 
appearance. The contemplation of this scene produced some- 
thing like a religious effect on my mind, and I thought of those 
scenes in the history of the Apostles, in which they describe theii 
joumevs, and the little towns they vsited. 

Fatter Mathew fciunded the Irish Temperance Society on the 
10th of Afnril, 1838, since which time he has been constantly 
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travelling about Ireland, like the Apostles in Greece and Asia 
Minor, partly by his presence, eloquence, and encouragement, to 
strengthen the fidelity of those societies already formed, partly to 
recruit for new disciples, and to administer the pledge and award 
the medal and his blessing to such as wish to enrol themselves 
in the society. During that portion of the year not spent in 
travelling, he resides in Cork. 

Suddenly arose the cry, " He comes I he comes !" and I heard 
at the other end of the street a burst of that most horrible — (this 
term I ought not to use, since the instruments were blown in so 
estimable a cause)-— music, with which the temperance men open 
all their public meetings and processions. All the temperance 
assuciations have taken music into their especial service, and at 
their own expense have formed bands, which accompany their 
processions and enliven their soirees. At times they go in pro- 
cession through the towns and their environs, and on these occa- 
sions, which generally occupy the whole day, all the adherents of 
the cause are invited. These excursions, for which in London 
steam-boats are frequently hired, are undertaken partly to promote 
suitable and beneficial temperance pleasures, and partly to show 
themselves to the public, for all which purposes the temperance 
bands may be requisite. In the Irish towns, however, it is also 
usual for these bands .to promenade, the streets on Sunday even- 
ings. This is probably done to denote their existence, as well as 
to advance the cause, and stimulate the zeal of their adherents. 
But I must confess that my ear. was not so attuned as to find any 
soothing harmony in their music ; and were all their trumpets, 
clarionets, cornets-a-piston, and drums, blown and beat at random, 
I do not believe the discord could be much greater. It is a pity 
that better taste is not united with such a cause. 

At the cry of '^ He comes ! he comes I" I betook myself 
to my place, and seated myself at the end of a bench near my 
teacup, which had been kindly placed exactly opposite Father 
Mathew. All the other friends of temperance, young men, old 
men, women, and girls, also took their places. Young persons 
composed the majority of our assemblage. 

He came — the great man, the Apostle of Temperance, who, 
after O'Connell, may be deemed the most prominent character in 
Ireland, since the great phenomenon of five millions of people 
joining hands in a noble cause is to be looked upon as entirely 
his work. As 0*Connell rules the entire repeal association, and 
stands at the head of all repealers like a dictator, so the temper- 
ance cause almost entirely depends upon Father Mathew, who 
guides the whole vast association, and exercises a controlling in- 
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fiuence whioh» under certain circumstances, may become of the 
greatest importance. He advanced slowly through the crowd, for 
every one wished to shake hands with him, and this he had to do 
right and left. At length he stood immediately before me, and 
sat down in his festooned arm-chair. My friend presented me to 
the priestly chairman, by whom I was introduced to rather Mathew, 
who addressed to me some friendly words of welcome. I found 
him a man of a decidedly distinguished appearance, and at once 
comprehended the influence which he cannot fail to have over the 
people. The public require, in the individual whom they are to 
obey, an imposing figure and appearance, and Father Mathew is 
really a handsome man. He is about the same height and figure 
as Napoleon, and is withal thoroughly well-proportioned, and well- 
built. Though not corpulent, his person is well-rounded, and 
displays nothing of the meagre, pale, sunken-cheeked, deep-eyed 
Franciscan monk. His complexion is very healthy, and fresh. 
His movements and manner are simple and without affectation ; 
and in his tout ensemble there is something that demands and wins 
the good-will of all. His features are perfectly regular, well 
defined, and in the highest degree noble, with an expression of 
mildness accompanied by great decision of character, yet with 
more of the latter than of the former. His eyes are large, his 
glance calm, and he often keeps his eye steadily fixed for a 
long time on one object. His forehead is straight, high, and com- 
manding ; and his nose — a feature which often displays so much 
vulgarity, and at other times so much delicacy and nobleness — is 
particularly handsome, though perhaps a little too much arched in 
the middle. His mouth is small and well-proportioned ; and his 
chin round, projecting, firm, and large, like Napoleon's. His 
whole face, though a little more round, has yet something of 
Napoleon in it. Though already in his fifty-fourth year, he 
appears in the fullest strength and vigour of life. He was born at 
Cork in 1/89, where, till 1838, he lived almost entirely unknown, 
a simple Franciscan monk, highly esteemed in his own circle, 
and beloved as a distinguished speaker by his congregation, which 
was wholly devoted to him, especially the poor, amongst whom 
he distributed help, consolation, and advice, potatoes, and turf. 
Over their minds he even then exercised a perceptible influence* 
Out of Cork, and out of Ireland, his excellent properties, or even 
his name> were comparatively unknown. 

In the year 1838, some Quakers, struck by the misery produced 
among the lower classes by dnmkeuness, resolved to found a tem- 
perance society in Cork; but their efforts proving unsuccessful, 
they begged Father Mathew to devote his talents and his powerg 
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of oratory to the cause. He did so, and on the 10th of Apri], in 
the same year, formed the first Total Abstinence Society. Having 
thus proved that he was equally capable of acquiring distinction 
in great matters as in those minor pursuits to which he had been 
hitherto confined, in a couple of years he became the influential 
man he now is, and the temperance cause sprung up beside him 
like a vast tree produced by magic, loaded from top to bottom wjth 
the choicest fruits. In 1838, three months after its formation, 
the society numbered five hundred members ; in 184Q, a million; 
and, in 1842, according to Father Mathew*s own report, five 
millions t 

It may be doubted whether history furnishes an example of so 
great a moral revolution, accomplished in so short a time, and 
whether any man ever so quickly obtained so great and bright a 
name as Father Mathew. In point of fact, there is something 
altogether unparalleled in the Irish Temperance Society. We have, 
indeed, often beheld old, decayed political fabrics tumbled down 
in a short time ; we have even sometimes seen religious systems 
and principles of belief quickly vanbh ; but not till they had been 
previously undermined and warred against for centuries. Such 
sudden revolutions and rapid reformations were in these cases 
merely the visible and manifested effects of causes which had been 
long at work, although their operation was silent and unseen. 
But where is to be found a similar example of a people, wholly 
without preparation, without previous instruction, rising unani- 
mously at the call of a single individual, in the very plenitude of 
their vices, (for the Irish were the greatest and most habitual 
drunkards in the world,)* contending against itself, against its 
own passions, (not against the privileged classes, or its powerful 
priesthood,^ tearing up sweet old habits by the roots, and confining 
itself to strict and rigorous abstinence ! Here is an entire people 
doing what, in the middle ages, but a few pious monks were able 
to accomplish ! How hard it is to fiilfil that saving of Christ, 
that we should put off the old man and put on the new ! Yet 
here we see the wonderful phenomenon of five millions of men 
fulfilling this command in one particular. They have put off an 
old man, worn out with diseases which have hitherto resisted the 
medicine of every physician, and have suddenly put on a new, 
vigorous, abstinent, and sober man. 

In all reforms and revolutions there have ever been thousands 
of men who derived some accession of wealth or territory by the 
change. In Luther's reformation many princes took a willing 

* So much so, that in advertisements for gardeners, stewards, &c. in the 
American newspapers, it was nsnal to add, " No Irishman need apply/' 
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party because there were conTents, fat prebends, and church 
property to be confiscated. In the French Revolution the con- 
querors divided among themselves the property of the nobles. 
The labour of these revolutionary heroes was also comparatively 
easy, as they sailed with the great stream, which carried men away 
with it to enrich them at the expense of others. But in this Irish 
temperance reform every one of its most zealous promoters seems 
to be a loser from the beginning— *from Father Mathew its author, 
up to the English Government. One of Father Mathews brothers 
was the proprietor of a large distillery, in which two other brothers 
had considerable shares. His sister was married to another great 
distiller, named Hackett : in short, all his relations were in some 
way connected with whisky*making, it having hitherto been diffi-* 
cult to find a person in Ireland who was not related ko a distiller. 
All these people, therefore, have been deeply injured in their 
worldly prosperity by this reform, brought about by the exertions 
of their relative, who did not allow himself to be deterred from 
prosecuting what he deemed generally beneficial, by regard for 
private interests. The distillers, publicans, aud hotel-keepers, 
were more numerous in Ireland than in any other country, and 
exercised a very direct influence over the lowest classes of the 
populace It was therefore against this influential body, who held 
the sweet poison ever in their hands, as -the goddess Hebe held 
the divine nectai — against men, the business of whose lives it was 
to strive to lull to sleep the good guardian angels of the people-*^ 
it was against them the storm arose. The nobility and the clergy 
must also have been heavy losers, whilst the government revenue 
was materially diminished. All these losers could only behold in 
the distant perspective those advantages which would be derived 
from more sober and orderly subjects, and must therefore have 
been interested in the continuaace of the old order of things. 
And as to the people themselves, who were to abstain from drink, 
what had they to gai^ by this leform? Were thev not rather 
called upon to subject themselves to what they deemed the hardest 
of privations ? Were they not required to renounce that which 
they considei^d their onlv consolation in all their deep misery? 
They were to be uniaithful to the dram-gla^, which was to them 
the Lethean draught of foargetfulness, to wash away all their 
oppressive woes ! They were to devote themselves to a sobriety^ 
which, at its very beginning, would render them more keenly 
alive to all that was oppressive in their condition , and which only 
showed them a few lair and jwofitable results in the far distance. 

All classes seemed thus to be interested in opposing the progress 
of temperance, and the cause bad to stnuggle against the strong 
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current created by the interests, the inclinations, and the passions 
of men. Benefits were, it is true, held out; but these were of so 
peculiar, I might almost say, of so unearthly, a nature, as rarely 
to have any charms for sinful men. Order, industry, virtue, peace 
with all men, domestic happiness — these were the fruits which the 
Apostle of Temperance affirmed would be produced by sobriety 
and abstinence. Nor was this all. Increased domestic comfort 
was to be the reward of the poor; the more punctual payment of 
rents was promised to the landloids in return for the aid to be 
derived from their example and influence ; whilst to the govern- 
ment the hope was held out of better and more loyal subjects. 
These advantages, however, were all uncertain and remote, and 
'required great sacrifices on every side, before they could be 
realised. ¥et the people flocked together passionately, even 
madly, by thousands, nay, by hundreds of thousands, made all 
these sacrifices, and allowed themselves to be converted by the 
great Apostle, whose glorious triumph has scarcely ever been 
equalled. In one day Father Mathew frequently admitted from 
4,000 to 8,000, and upon one occasion 13,000 persons, into 
the temperance society. On his first visit to Galway, no fewer 
than 200,000 individuals flocked together to see and hear him, 
and, for the most part, to be enrolled on the list of teeto- 
talism. As the Irish Temperance Society has been five years in 
existence, and as it now numbers five millions of members, it 
must, on an average, have received nearly 3,000 daily. These 
are extraordinary occurrences, for which the historian can hardly 
find a parallel ; and the affair is more honourable to the Irish 
nation than any thing else that has hitherto been known of it. 
For the rest, it is natural, and consistent with human nature, 
that the whole reform was by no means solely effected by purely 
spiritual and virtuous means ; and it is equally conceivable that all 
who favoured the cause were not alike influenced by pure enthu- 
siasm for the weal of mankind or the love of temperance. 

As to the means by which the temperance movement was 
created and kept in motion, they were nearly similar to those by 
which all theories, principles, and parties are promulgated and 
extended in Great Britain. I have already mentioned that the 
teetotallers, like the Chartists and other political societies, have 
their public demonstrations, their great processions, their nume- 
rous meetings, and festive parties. On these occasions speeches 
are listened to, frequently interspersed with noise, tumult, and 
tasteless music ; and it has often occurred to me, that the intem- 
perate zeal with which the British people advocate the principles 
which they have once adopted, (not excepting even temperance 
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itself,) most frequently lead to extravagances, which is only an 
intemperance of another description. Their music is loud and 
without taste, the speeches declamatory and vaunting, the meet- 
ings often continue till the night is far advanced, and, by the 
temperance people, are concluded with dancing and noise. Like 
all other parties, the temperance men avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of those great declamatory organs, the daily and weekly 
journals, in which eulogistic and frequently exaggerated reports of 
their proceediugs are inserted. " The Life of the Very Reverend 
Father Mathew, with an account of his miraculous labours in 
&vour of Teetotalism,'^ has also been written, and printed over 
and over again, and tens of thousands of copies distributed among 
the people. In these memoirs are set forth, in prominent charac- 
ters, the multitudes who have assembled around him each day, and 
the thousands to whom he has administered the pledge on each 
occasion. Innumerable tracts have been written on the pernicious 
effects of intoxicating liquors, on the benefits of temperance, on 
the future prospects of Ireland, and on a hundred other subjects 
connected with it. Unlike the letters of Father Mathew, which 
are written in an animated evangelic style, these tracts frequently 
display that boasting, diffuse, and exaggerated language which is 
peculiar to all English parties. Even for the popular theatres 
tasteless pieces are written, such as " The Life of a Drunkard," 
in which the drunkard becomes a murderer, and is hanged on the 
stage itself. Such are the adjuncts which accompany the beautiful 
and truly inspired speeches and acts of Father Mathew, and many 
other sincere friends of the noble cause ; and all this he is obliged 
to permit, nay, even to sanction, because it is usual with men, and 
especially with Englishmen, to do nothing without noise and show. 
Nor are the motives by which individuals are induced to enter 
the temperance societies all alike pure and disinterested. I 
have already mentioned that the Irish beggars sometimes adorn 
themselves with the medal, because they know that it gives them a 
better chance of receiving alms. Many of the upper classes are said 
to have taken the pledge merely to set an example to their infe- 
riors, and in the hope that sober tenants will be better able to pay 
their rents than drunkards. Many have also joined the societies as 
an excuse for their niggardliness and avarice ; for many niggards 
think themselves extremely fortunate in having found in temperance 
an excellent and praiseworthy pretext to conceal their avarice and 
spare their guineas. These now give their families and guests water 
instead of wine, and tea instead of punch ; and since temperance 
has become the order of the day in Ireland, nobody dares to 
grumble at the substitution. Others have been led, as I before 
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ststed, to become teelotallersy not from a love of temperatiee^ bat 
through a species of fanaticism and saperstition ; and thesd not 
only hope by this meant to secure their salration in the next world, 
but also ascribe certain beneficial and protecting powers to the 
blessing of Father Mathew» as well as to the m^al, wbieh they 
make a sort of talnman. 

All these things ave, I repeat, eitremely naloral and not to be 
avoided ; for not only are they based in the nature of man, and 
would therefore show themselves any where, but they ate also a 
portion of the Irish character, and unavoidabte in Ireland ; whilst 
m other countries they either disjday themselves in a different 
manner^ or not at all. In Germany, the temperance cause would 
take quite a different coarse, and very different means would be 
made use of for its adivaneement. There, teetotalism could 
hardly succeed : it would not be taken up with the same religious, 
almost fanatical, enthimism ; few would h& found to hang the 
medal round their necks; and the tumultuous meetings and 
aoii^i would not take the same shape. In a word, German 
temperance would assume a completely different physiognomy. 
So much is connected with the (tiffosion of tempefance, that one 
may almost safely predict from it» adoption a complete reforni^ of 
the whole social conditien of the Irish, since it chiefly aims at the 
infusing into the people a taste for a description of pleasure and 
enjoyments widely differing from those they formerly enjoyed in 
the whisky-shops. 

As temperance tea-parties, such as that which I attended, are 
now almost daily given in all places in England and Ireland, 
it may be interesting to my readers to learn how it was con- 
ducted. The chairman opened the meeting by congratulating 
himself and this little town on its being deemed worthy of a visit 
from the great Apostle of Temperance. As often as he mentioned 
Father Mathew he bowed reverentially to him, designating him 
as *' the great Apostle of Temperance/' '* the great god-gifted 
man,'* and by other equally high-flown titles. 1 thought of Christ, 
who, when his disciples praised him, said that no one was good but 
God in heaven ; and I fancied that Father Mathew, who repudi- 
ates the miracles which the people ascribe to him, should likewise 
have disclaimed the gross flatteries which' the orator uttered in his 
presence. Such a course would unquestionably add greatly to his 
other merits. But pompous and exaggerated expressions are so 
generally characteristic of the Irish, that incense of this nature, 
sprinkled upon him' by his friends, may perhaps be necessary to 
maintain his reputation and influence with the people. (1 forgot 
to mention that on hi» entering the room the band struck up the 
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English triomipiial air, ** See, the conquering hero comes !" How 
is it possible to countenance such arrant flattery !) 

Father Mathew then rose, and expressed his joy at finding 
himself again in Kilrnsh, and at seeing assembled around him so 
many of those who on his first visit had taken the pledge, and were 
still faithful to their vow. He then detailed (amid the continual 
cheers of the meeting, and ceaseless cries of '• hear ! hear I") the 
most recent results of their great cause. In particular he gave 
an account of his last jomiey across the Channel to Glasgow, 
where, he said, no fewer than 80,000 persons of all religious 
persuasions assembled to meet him, and where he had shaken 
hands with thousands npon thousands : and though he was but a 
powerless straw on the great stream of temperance^ he was received 
in Glasgow as if he were an angel come down from heaven 
{ipsissima verba). There are in Glasgow alone 50,000 Irish, 
and to these his visit must indeed have been particularly ac- 
ceptable. 

Father Mathew's eloquence is one of those endowments for 
which he is particularly admired. In pomt of fact, he possesses 
a sonorous voice, and, what is much more important, a glowing 
enthusiasm, and a finn conviction of the success of the cause. 
He occasionally hesitates, and even stammers. After he has been 
speaking for some time quite fluently and rapidly, he seems all at 
once unable to find some suitable word, or to express an idea 
sufficiently quick. His speech stops short, his tongue no longer 
obeys him, th% construction of his sentences becomes entangled, 
his thoughts grow confused, he stops for a moment, he grows red, 
his regularly beautiful countenance becomes even distorted, he 
begins to make some convulsive efforts, and to help out his mean- 
ing with some movements of his hands, till at length the knot 
is suddenly unloosed, the thoughts again begin to flow, the new 
idea is bom, the tongue again recovers its volubility, and the 
speech rushes along, sonorous and copious as before. I believe 
that this stopping and hesitation, which might seem to be a defect 
in an orator, often increases the interest with which Father 
Mathew is listened to. It is said that Alexander the Great, 
though a handsome man, had a stiff wry neck ; and this, as Plu- 
tarch informs us, all his courtiers imitated, because in him they 
found it particularly interesting. When- the figure or the lan- 
guage is generally beautiful, sundry little defects and irregularities 
only render this beauty still more interesting; and this, I believe, 
is the case with the occasional hesitation of Father Mathew. At 
first I imagined he was a liule affected in this respect but I after- 
wards found it was a^ natural defect. 
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Father Mathew has a very pretty and delicate hand, and dresses 
well, almost elegantly. He usually wears a fine black great-coat, 
and his linen is dazzlingly white. There is something particularly 
distinguished and gentlemanlike in his entire person and appear- 
ance, which is the more remarkable, as he has ever been a man 
of the people^ has laboured and spoken for the humble and poor 
alone, and is beloved by them especially. Men of the people 
not unfrequently endeavour to increase their popularity by an 
affectation of cynicism, of which 0*Conneli is an instance, there 
being nothing elegant or gentlemanlike either in his person or 
appearance. 

Father Mathew concluded his address amid universal and long- 
continued applause, the noise being equally as great as whet^ he 
first entered the room. The people clapped their hands, stamped 
their feet, shouted, whistled, and the tumult was still farther 
swelled by the noise of the trumpets. A corpulent old man, one 
of the leading personages of the society, from whose brow the 
tea he had drunk was rolling down in big drops of perspiration, 
(Tkeesckweiftztropfen,) continually waved his handkerchief, ex- 
claiming, << Again I again!" at the same time looking at Father 
Mathew with a sort of triamphant air, in order to read in his 
countenance an expression of joy and satisfaction. All thig seems 
to be an indispensable appendage to temperance in Ireland. 

In the intervals between the speeches the band in the gallery 
played Irish or English national melodies, but without the least 
regard to time, although the leader kept beating it j^ost diligently. 
In the meantime we emptied cup after cup, and conversation 
became general around the table. On each of the cups and 
plates there was a portrait of Father Mathew, in the act of giving 
his blessing and the medal to the people — another addition to my 
list of overstrained Irish flatteiies. 

I asked Father Mathew whether he had any intention of extend- 
ing his labours beyond Ireland and Scotland. He replied that 
he h^d long thought of visiting some parts of trermany in particu- 
lar, but had hitherto been deterred by his ignorance of the lan- 
guage, which he feared would prove the greatest obstacle to his 
success. As an inspired apostle of temperance, he would be of 
use in almost every country, especially if he took the (ield against 
all kinds of intemperance. But to qualify him for this, the gift 
of tongues must descend upon him, as it did upon the Apostles of 
the New Testament ; and I do not think it probable that he will 
ever extend his mission beyond his own island, and those towns of 
England in which his countrymen are most numerous. He will 
always find ample employment at homt in kfieping alive and re^- 

\ 
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lating the motions of the society he has formed. I believe pru- 
dence alone pre\'ents him from going to London, which he has 
not yet visited. Should he, however, make his appearance in the 
capital, the commotion would be great, and many would probably 
be crushed to death in the crowd.* Even here, in the little town 
of Kilrush, the throng was great enough. The fair sex, in par- 
ticular, had forced their way close up to the table, and with the 
exception of the chairman. Father Mathew was wholly surrounded 
by young women, and in truth, most lovely and bright-eyed ones 
they were. The fame of the Limerick lasses doubtless extends to 
those of Kilrush. A charming little girl, about eleven or twelve 
years of age, sat at the feet of the apostle ; by his side were some 
older ones, who at times caught his hand and pressed it. Some 
were sitting in each other's laps, merely for the sake of being near 
and occasionally looking at the holy man. 

In some of the intervals old Irish melodies were sung by the 
young people. Many of these were very beautiful ; for although, 
in the early ages, Ireland was but little esteemed among the other 
nations of Europe, she has received from those remote periods, 
melodies more enchanting and exquisite than are to be found any 
where else in the world. At this meeting, as in all British 
festivities, there was no lack of toasts, prefaced by long speeches. 
The toast proposed with the most elaborate speech, though by no 
means received with the greatest enthusiasm, was ^'The Irish 
Clergy." 

At the commencement of the proceedings. Father Mathew had 
cautionefd the speakers to refrain from all political allusions. <<The 
only question which occupied them," he said, ^< was the cause of 
temperance, and the slightest allusions to religious and political 
diflferences (which they, as temperance men, ought to consider 
as not existing at all,) should be totally avoided." This admo- 
nition, however, was disregarded by one of the speakers, who 
alluded to O'Connell and his exertions in a manner that could 
not fail to be displeasing to every one who was not a partisan of 
this tribune of the people. "Order! order I" exclaimed Father 
Mathew to this indivifUial, with a commandhig voice. This was, 
properly speaking, the duty of the chairman; but as he neglected 
it. Father Mathew immediately grasped the reins ; and the quick 
and zealous manner in which he did so^ and the promptness with 

* Since Mr. Kohl's work was written, Father Mathew has visited the 
metropolis, and held several meetings. These, as our author anticipated, 
were attended by immense multitudes, but, thanks to the precautions adopted, 
his apprehensions of danger were not realised. — ^Tr. 

8 
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wbicb he wa9 obeyed, satisfied me (^ hb abiilty to preserve sUiet 
order at his meeiiiigBy and of his firm adherence to the rule 
-whereby no discordant tone of the political parties, by which 
Ireland is rent asunder^ is permitted to destroy the harmoi^ of 
this pure and evangelic cause. 

Towards midnight, after innumerable speeches and r^^e^ 
toasts and counter-toasts, Father Mathew left the meeting. The 
tables and teapots were now removed, and a merry dance com*- 
menced, which must have continued some hours, as it was morning 
when I heard the temperance baud playing tbeir melodies through 
the street as they returned home. 

At nine o'clock on the following morning, Father Mathew was 
again at his post. This time, however, the scene of his labours 
was the church, where he read mass, and then distributed temper- 
ance medals to some hundreds of persons who presented themselves 
lor that purpose* This medal is a round piece of pewter, about the 
size of a five-franc piece. Upon it are stamped the woids of tho 
pledge, which are to the effect, that the holder will abstain horn 
all intoxicating liquors, and do all in his power to dissuade others 
from using them. Some persons, as I have said, wear tliem coq- 
frtantly as a kind of amulet. They frequently hang them round 
the necks of their children, who are admitted into the society loog 
before they know any thing ei intoxicating liquors, evidently for 
the same reason that the Rus^ans and other nations cause the 
sacrament to be administered to their children, before they know 
any thing of its significatioa. The wealthy have silver medals, 
which they wear on festive occasions. Along with this medal 
each person receives a paper, a sort of diploma^ or certificate of 
admission into the society. In Ireland this medal is called ^' the 
pledge," and to *^ take the pledge" means the same as to become a 
member of the society. On the other hand, << to break the pledge" 
means to break the vow, and again return to intemperance. This 
of course is frequently the case, and it is not unusual to hear ex- 
pressions of regret that so many have broken the pledge. Nor is 
this surprising. On the contrary, it is a wonder that so many 
millions conscientiously and faithfully confine themselves within 
the narrow bounds to which the temperance pledge confines them 
It often happens that individuals come to Father Mathew %vith 
repentant confessions, return him their broken pledge, and entreat 
him to administer it once more. This he usually does, after 
inflicting on them some slight ecclesiastical punishment for break- 
ing their vow. Frequently, too, people give him back the pledge, 
and entreat him entirely to release them from their vow, which 
circumstances make it impossible for them to keep* Thus, some 
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tioie ago, ssdUlier of the 88t1i Regioienty who retuwiied his pledge, 
assigncHi afthis season for so doing^that his colonel would not penmt 
any soldier in the reg^eot t» be* a teetotaller. There aire some 
ofiicers who yet adhm to the old system, and imagine that a sober, 
water and tea-drinking soldier eaanot be as efficient as one who 
drinks whisky and beer. Other aftcers, on the eontrary, (and this 
class> I believe, are the most numerous,) are of opioton that the 
Irish temperance soldier is much more orderiy and obedient, aad 
more generally serviceable. 

There are numbers, ako, who haire OMaiifold ways of evading 
their vow. Many, I was informed, allege that they only pledged 
themselves not lo drink intoxicating liquors in any wine, beer, or 
whisky shop, but that they may fill their gkss in the house and 
drink "it in the street. Such Gases may oeeiic, but they are, I have 
little doubt, extremely Baire. Father Mathcw himself related to 
me a strange case cl an old cofeoel, who was muck tormented l^ 
the gout. He had not peraeaally taken the pledge, bvl two of his 
sons were teetotalleiss*. He soEBdimes used to resohe, probably 
when he was sufiering from his dsawdcry ta deirote himself to 
temperance. At such times be would honow a medal from one 
of his sons, and wear it as an amulet to oeunteract his vrish tor 
intoxicating liquors. But no soener had the gout disappeared, 
than his love for the bottle again returaed, and the medal was 
forthwith restored to his son. As hmg, iMMrever, as be were it, 
he strictly regained horn drinking a single drop ; and his conckict 
in the matter may be regarded as not a IMe diaractmstie of the 
manner in which the Irish frequeatly appreciate both the mechd 
and the pledge. 

A circumstance which I will now mention ought not to be 
passed over in silence. For every medal which Father Matkew 
distributes he receives thirteen pence. This is confessedly more 
than the actual cost of the medd, which is probably obtained for 
a very small part of that sum. But assuming that it costs one- 
half, and that Father Mathew (as, according to his own account, 
is the case,) has distributed five millions of medals, these have 
produced lum a clear gain of %5WftQQ shillings, or more than 
£100>OOQ. It is, however, universally asserted that the motives 
by which Father Mathew is influenced, are too noble and elevated 
to permit him to apply to his own private use any portion of the vast 
sums which he has thus received, and that the whole amount is de- 
voted to purposes of general utility. He makes frequent gifts of £50» 
£60, or £80 to charitable institutions^ and every where privately 
assists the poor. He laalse building a handsome and costly church 
in Cork £or which, it is true, he mdkea speeial collections, but on 
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which he likewise expends a portion of the produce of tbe 
medals. Besides this, his continual journeys are attended with 
heavy expenses, which are incurred not for himself, but for the 
great common cause. Though this is the view generally taken of 
the matter — and I am firmly convinced it is the correct one — still I 
cannot suppress the wish, that Father Mathew would have nothing 
to do with this money. Could not some wealthy friends be found 
to contribute the cost of these medals ? And would a Franciscan 
monk lose aught of his influence if he were to travel on foot, like 
the Apostles of old, and, like Christ, avail himself of the hospi- 
tality uf his friends ? He could not then, it is true, fly with 
such speed and activity from one end of the country to the other ; 
but his fame would be still greater, and he would staud without 
blemish, not only before God, but altogether beyond the reach of 
evil and censorious tongues. His exertions would thus, perhaps, 
be still more salutary and useful, and his blessing would certainly 
be still more highly prized by the people. Or, is it come to this, 
that in our money-hunting age, those men only are revered, 
prophets and apostles though they may be, who know how to 
make money as well as how to spend it ? In this respect Father 
Mathew has some distant resemblance to O'Connell. 

The chief object of the Irish Temperance Society may be 
expressed in two words, " total abstinence" — perfect, unlimited, 
and unconditional renunciation of all intoxicating liquors. There 
are some temperance societies which only require abstinence 
from whisky, and pwmit the use of other less pernicious liquors, 
as beer, wine, .&c., and only forbid excess and intoxication. The 
Irish, especially Father Mathew, contend that this degree of 
abstinence is iusufficient, at least for Ireland ; since, if any avenue 
to the bottle were left, the whole broad path to intoxication would 
again be speedily opened, and a relapse to drunkenness the all 
too . frequent consequence. They therefore devote themselves 
to <* total abstinence," or, as they designate it in one word, to 
** teetotalism," and call themselves " teetotallers," in contradis- 
tinction to other temperance people. At first I imagined that 
this strange title had something to do with tea, and meant nothing 
but tea. " Teetotal" is, however, an old Irish word in general 
use, which signifies entirely y as, " he is teetotally ruined." 

Rejoicing in the good fortune which had given me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so closely the great Apostle of Teetotalism, << the 
gifted divine," "the God.gifted," as he is also called, and with 
silent wishes for his future success, and a long life, I left the little 
town of Kilrush. Whether this reformation, so victoriously com- 
menced, will continue and prosper, may perhaps be doubted; but 
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it b at all events certain , that much of its success depends upon 
Father Matbew and his personal exertions. It is he in whom the 
people confide. He alone it is from whom they will receive - the 
pledge ; and his blessing alone, in the minds of the people, has 
strength to bind and to protect. His great eloquence, his restless 
and devoted activity, his energetic enthusiasm for the great cause, 
unite the whole together, and give strength and power to the 
remarkable spell beneath which so great a part of Ireland's evil 
spirits lie in chains. Should he be prematurely removed, which 
may God forbid, it cannot be doubted that the young giant-work 
would be in the greatest danger, just as the repeal cause would 
receive a fatal blow from O'Connell's death. On the shoulders 
of these two individuals rests a vast load of responsibility ; and 
where could two men be found possessing qualifications equal to 
those of O'Connell and Matbew? Who then can wish too often 
that the life of the virtuous, eloquent, and talented Father Mathew 
may be prolonged I But his parting-hour will arrive ; and will 
his work survive his death-— will it last ? Or will the Irish people 
again sink into their old drunkenness and torpidity ? It is in vain 
that we look back to the history of the Irish people for a solution 
of this question : the phenomenon is unique, and we have nothing 
to compare it with. Nothing remains for us therefore but to turn 
to the character of the people, and the nature of the cause itself. 
The former afibrds us less ground for hope than the latter. The 
Irish are and ever have been addicted to extravagance and dissipa- 
tion ; they are thoroughly lazy, and in addition, they feel themselves 
oppressed and in bondage. All these circumstances are calculated 
to seduce them back to the path of dissipation. The principal 
features of a nation s character are not easily changed ; nay, they 
seem to be eternal and indestructible. The Irishman will there- 
fore probably find, in his character and in his political condition, 
continual temptations to intemperance and drunkenness. Besides, 
he is inclined to superstition ; and as there is too much reason to 
believe that his faith in the divine mission and endowments of 
Father Mathew, Qtther than hia own strong resolves and firm 
wishes to reform, are the bonds which at present confine him 
within the limits of temperance ; it is therefore to be feared, that 
as soon as this magician quits the stage every thing will again sink 
back into its old weakness and sluggishness. 

On the other hand, if we consider the temperance cause itself, 
there is no doubt that at this moment it restrains the greatest part 
of the nation within salutary bounds, and has kept it there for four 
years. This space of time is long enough to make the people feel 
and acknowledge the many advantages of their altered mode of 



life. Better heakiiy grciiter donestie peace, dimmisfhed expenses, 
increased prosjfyeritj, are blessiDgs pevoetved loj the tempemnce 
man verj soon after he has tacken the pledge. But other advan- 
tages result from it whidi aie not *eq«a% approdnhk or «o ^[>eedily 
peroeptible, and whoee fruits CBti only ^pen in the distant future. 
ADAongst these may be^aumerated a» increased taste for instruction 
and iofonnation ; better education of children, and^ ultimately, of 
the entire peoqfde; an increased feeKng of independence, and a 
wish ioT freedoiB ; and, finally, the efflancq)ati0n of the oppressed 
inferior classes. 

The Insure hours which the drunkard passed in a state of brutal 
iBsensibility, the temperance man spends in reading. Since he 
thus gains lime and taste for the cultiTation of his mind, he will 
pay more atfcentioa to the education of his children, and thus the 
oiviikatioB of the people will be inprored. The drunkard is the 
moat helpksB being in the world, and always dependant upon 
olhers. Hence it is ^uite i»Bai ibr those who wish to make others 
tl^ir dcipeodaBts, to accustom them to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. I^e sober man alone is capable of goTeming himself 
and a feeing of independeixce will arise among the hitherto deeply 
sublected Inek. Tkey wiiU be raised in their own esteem, and 
oonsequently in -diat of others. Intelligence and knowledge, which 
ave also power, and the acquisition of property, which produces 
gieater independenos^ wall increase that desire for freedom which 
is iasepanble ixom a manly chaxaeter, and ultimately produce a 
freer political cmistitutieD. Much of what 0*Connell, at the head 
of his Helofts, now fiercely and rainly deacMiids, mast be granted 
to a sober, intelligent, tluriring, and freedom-loving people. 

Still greater than any kind of knowledge, and still stronger 
than all good or bad resoliwB, is the power of habit. Should 
Ettther Mathew survive, and retain his aetifvity and his influence, 
until the Insh am led by tempenunoe to adopt other manners and 
habits, and consequently to change their national character, the 
iMittfe wiU fihen be gained, and success secured for ever. The 
body can so anoHston itaelf to mnter as no hmger to foe able to do 
watfaout it, and no knger wash to «lonch intoxicating iiquors. Five 
s^ons of people ane at this moment employed (by suddenly 
iotemipting the y eog ge as of their old customs, snd adopting those 
which are entirely new,) in thoroughly changing their inclinations 
and dispeskions, sn nakmg themselves qvite new beings. They 
ttre becDiBing acquainted with ieelsngs of the existence of which 
they had h&re no idea ; they have invented new pleasures and 
social joys, which did not, for mem, previously exist ; in a word, the 
threads of better and improved habits have been spun, and the 
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fiMTther 4kf dopmeak, steen^rhmMBg', Mid ^MpmaoenM |]£ th«M mmt 
' be the most ardent wish of every friend of man. 

It 16 -cunoug that Chnstianitjr also apread tfaioiigh iialand 
with a rapidity similar to that which has marked the pregseaa «£ 
temperance. It burst fovth, says Thomas Moore, on receiving the 
first beam of the apostolic iight, and, with >the sudden maturity of 
a nortberp summer, at once covered the 4BiiUre land with fruits and 
blossoms. The foundation of this phenomenon Moore finds in 
the versatility which is peculiar to the Irishman, in the ease with 
which he submits to new impulses and influences, and which form 
so prominent a feature in his character. Christianity, notwith- 
stamHng the rapidity of its adoption, has now existed fourteen 
hundred years in Ireland* This, then, is a good omen for temjper* 
auce. The formeiv however^ had this advantage, that heathenism 
was exterminated in all the countries around, and that the Irish 
retained their Christianity in common with the entire world. Bu( 
the vineyards, distiUoies, and breweries will not be rooted out of 
the jieiglibouring countries in ik similar manner. 

Fi\gnres speak a veiy simple language. I shall therefore con** 
elude this subject by idlowing figures to speak for tbe cauae jot 
Father Mathew; as these clearly prove how much the consump 
tion of spirituous liquors has decreased in Ireland since he made 
hi9 appearance. In 1833, the quantity of mail; used for making 
beer, whisky, &c, was 1,970,000 bushels;* From this year ther^ 
was a confltant increase till 183fi, when itlimounted to 2,511,000 
bushels. Since 1836 there has been a constaot deoreasei tiU, in 
1840, it was only 1,600>000 bushels, or little more than half the 
quantity of 183& The spirit duty amounted 

In 1838 to £1^10,092 

„ 1839 to It402.l30 

^ 1840 to 1,032^000 
being a decrease of about one-third in three years. In what 
proportion temperance has been adc^ted by the higher classes, 
who mostly use wines and foreign spirits^ the following figures 
shour* The duty on wines imported into Ireland amounted 

In X838 to £192^616 

„ 1839 to 181,253 

„ 1840 to 162,088 

being a diminution in the consumption of about one^ixth in tnree 

years, during which time no change was «ade in the import duty. 

The import duty on ibreign spirits amounled 

in ISm to £M,4TQ 

jy 1839 to 26,302 
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The consumption of liqueurs also was about one-fourth less in 1840 
than in 1838. 

Compare with this the following sums for England and Scot- 
land :-« 

England. Scotlakh. 

j^: «„ f 1838 ... . £2,520,000 ...... £l ,437,428 

Tl«^«K?n;fcS 1839.... 2,652,628 1,488,000 

British Spirits ^ ^^^ ^ ^ 2,628,200 C 1,541,300 



Tmr^n^ Flnf v f ^^^S .... 1,590,000 121,004 

Import Duty I i fi.^g . . i.fi , 2.000 1 2 1 .71 .^ 

on Wine | 



1839.... 1,612,000 121,713 

1840 1,580,000 130,126 



Thus it appears^ that whilst the consumption of spirituous liquors 
was decreasing in Ireland, intemperance was on the increase in 
England and Scotland, especially among the poorer or spirit- 
drinking classes. The temperance or intemperance of the richer 
classes, the consumers of wine, seems to have remained pretty 
regular. As this increased intemperance of the poorer classes 
kept pace with their diminished prosperity, it may be inferred 
that greater poverty, by producing despair, is one great cause of 
increased intemperance ; whilst greater poverty is, in its tum^ the 
natural and inevitable result of increased intemperance. 

Scotland affords the most remarkable, and at the same time 
the most melancholy example, of increased intemperance, in 
that country the consumption of malt has increasecf, in thirty 
years, from 784,000 to 4,309,000 bushels, or six-fold. In Ire- 
land, during the same period, the consumption diminished from 
3,033,000 bushels in 1810, to 1,604,000 in 1840; and even in 
England, the increase was only from 23,541,000 bushels in 1810> 
to 34,000,000 in 1840 — a quantity which does not exhibit any 
great increase of intemperance, since the increase of population 
must have been in nearly the same ratio. If we compare this 
consumption of malt with the population of the three kingdoms, 
it appears that, in 1840, 

BusheU of Malt 
15,000,000 inhabitants of England consumed 34,000,000 
2,400,000 „ Scotland „ 4,300,000 

8,000,000 „ Ireland „ 1,600,000 

Being, in Ireland, one*fifth of a bushel for every inhabitant ; in 
England upwards of two bushels ; and in Scotland something less 
than two bushels. Of this Wlt,^ much of course was made into 
beer, and therefore these returns da not show the ratio of the 
consumption of spirits alone to the population. But in 1840, 
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Englftnd paid for spirit-duty JE2,628»200 

Scotland 1,541,300 

Ireland 1,032,000 

Thus the two millions and a half in Scotland produce one and 
a half times as much spirits as the eight millions of Ireland, and 
only one half less than the fifteen millions of England. We have, 
however, no means of ascertaining how much of this they consume 
themselves, or how much of it is exported to England. 
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SCATTERY ISLAND AND THE ROUND TOWERS. 

FOG ON THB SHANNON — BOUND-TOWER PASSION — DESCRIPTION OP THE 
ROUND TOWERS — THEIR NUMBER — PILLAR TEMPLES — HYPOTHESES AND 
THEORIES — FIRE WORSHIPPERS — SUPPOSED INTENTION OF THE ROUND 
TOWERS — CONNEXION WITH THE EAST — ^* THE SEVEN OHURCHES"— 
FORTIFICATION OF SCATTBRT ISLAND — MOUTH OF THE SHANNON. 

Kilrush is situated on a small bay of the Shannon. In part of this 
bay are two little islands, in the middle of the river, which is here 
from four to &ve miles in breadth. One of these islands is the 
famed Scatteiy Island, on which are the ruins of *' The Seven 
Churches," and in the midst of them a round tower in good 
preservation. Having determined closely to inspect these monu- 
ments, I therefore intrusted myself and my portmanteau to a little 
row-boat, which was also to take me over to the county of Kerry. 
I seated myself at the helm, and a couple of able rowers, whom 
I had hired the evening before, undertook the propulsion of the 
little vessel. The morning was perfectly calm and warm, but the 
sun, as we pushed off from the shore, was obscured by a yellow 
fog» which concealed from my view the island towards which we 
steered, and even of the broad Shannon we saw little more 
than what danced and sparkled about our boat and our oars. 
The fog was of a dun yellow colour, and was spread along the 
water, which also seemed to be converted into vapour, as it re« 
fleeted nothing but fog. Sometimes a tiny wave flashed in the 
distance, but as quickly disappeared, as if the eye of a Nereid 
had glanced out from beneath her veil as she swam past, and been 
hastily withdrawn. After rowing for some time, the fog cleared 
off, and the little green island lay before us with its ruined churches^ 
amidst which the lofty column of the Round Tower first presented 



itself like a dark streak, and ^en gndindlir brdbe more distinctly 
and more defined through the murky atmosphere. 

These ** Round Towers^ " as they are called* are Ibe most in- 
teresting antiquities to be found in Ireland. Whenever I came 
into the neighbourhood of one, I lost no time in observing it 
closely. Like all travellers in this iCountry, and aU Irishmen 
themselves, I felt myself infected with a decided passion for round 
towers, and whenever I heard of one in the neighbourhood, I lost no 
time in carefully inspecting it. But as few of my own countrymen 
can have any idea of the nature of this passion, a short intro- 
ductory notice of these ancient structures may not be deemed out 
of place. 

These towers are round, aod built ef large stones ; when seen 
from a distance, they look more like strong lofty columns than 
towers, being oearly of the aa«e diameter fsom the base to the 
very summit. At present, indeed, their height varies, some of them 
being more or less in a state of ruin ; but those tliat remain entire^ 
(which is the caise with the mAJority,) are all of nearly the same 
height, thickness, and strttctuiae, and as like ea^h other as the obe- 
lislu of Egypt They are genially from liOO to 120 feet high, and 
are from 40 to 50 feet in circumference, with a diameter of from 
twelve to sixteen, which as very smaU when compared with th ir 
great hdight. Their walls are atrongand thick jBit the base, but gra- 
dually become thinner towards the iop« They are h&llow within, and 
have no exterior opening except a narrow door«way about eight or 
ten feet from the ground, and near the top some narrow little 
window-holes, usuaJily four io number, and generally facing the 
four cardinal poiois, north, south, east, and west. These peculiar 
buildings are found seaiteced every where throughout Ireland. 
Sometimes they stand on lonely islands, or on the bank of a 
river ; sometimes in the nuddie of a plain ; and again in the retired 
nook of a renoto nralley^ Their number is computed at 1 18 ;* of 
which fifteen are wholly perfect and uninjwed, whilst of thirty- 
six, little more than foundsiions now renuun. Nothing could be less 
choFacteristic of these bMiUings than the name <' Aound Towers," 
for all towers are mone or less round. Some writers call them 
^ Pillar Ten^las,'' but the firopriety of this name is disputed by 
others, who a&rm that they never can have heen destined for, or 

* On this point, however,Autborxtie8 vary. Some reckon only 80, others 100. 
The above number, is to be found on the map of Ireland published by the 
Society for the diffusion qf Usefitl Knowledget and 9& the name of each indi- 
vidual tower is there given, it may be deemed the mtntmuM. Of oonrBe 
erHical doubts and questions isay arise as to wlMtiker naoyruiaed stumps aie 
entitled to be ooDaidered as geimiiie '** Reuad Towers. 
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used as temples. Tlie most striking characteristic of these lovers 
being their resembkoce to mighty oolumns^ (and yet they are not 
columns y since they are hollow within, aod are ^imished with 
doors and windows,) perhaps the most apf»^ropriate and impartial 
name that could be given them would be tha.t of *^ Pillar-Towers/' 
Tliese towers are almost exclusively peculiair to Ireland, no 
buildings of a similar character being found throughout the rest 
of Europe, except in Scotland, where there are said to be two 
or three of tbem, which were most probably built by Iri^ colo* 
nists. In the distant £ast» however, we find edifices of the same 
construction and of similar dimensions ; and the first thing that 
strikes the traveller, on seeing an Irish pillar-tower, is its resem- 
blance to the minaret of the Mohamedans. There being no 
authentic records which show the p^iod at which these towers 
were erected, whilst every thing denotes that they must have been 
built in very remote antiquity, iunum^eable theories and hypotheses 
have been formed respecting them ; and although the truth has 
not yet been elucidated, the falaenees and absurdity of many of 
fbese theories is very apparent. For instance, those learned per« 
sonages who asseil that these towers were built by the Danes, 
aeem to have forgotten that they are found in parts of Ireland 
where the Danes never had any possessioBs, as in Donegal, and 
the more remote counties of Coniiaught ; and they must also have 
shut their eyes to the fact that the Danes inever bwkt sach towers 
in England, nor even in their own coimtry. That tliey were not 
built by the Anglo-Normans, who succeeded the Danes, is equally 
certain, because uo record of the fact is to be fonod, nor any 
traces of similar structures in the native land of the Anglo-Nor* 
mans. Since, therefore, it is evident thai these towers were erected 
long before the English or tike Danish period, it is extremely pro* 
bable that they were built either by tlie natives of the eoontry, or 
by colonists from the East, where similar buildings are alone to 
be found. Popular opinion in Ireland has decided in favour of 
the latter; and the genenil tradition, which has descended from 
the most ancient times to the present day, is that they were bniit 
by the Phoenicians. The leiuned, in propounding their theories, 
are accustomed to nlace too much reliance upon written records, 
which they deem alone authentic, and generallj either allow little 
weight to tiadition^ or seem to foi^get that the memory of a people 
is for thousands of years often more correct than books, and that 
traditions Ijias transmiUed aiie equally inedestructihle as monuments 
of stone or bsass* Tw*l aj8i4 , standing akme ia the ocean, and at 
fifteen times a goeater distance from nmst parts of contbental 
Europe than Sig^land, Jhad» at the time she was partially concpered 
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by the Danes, and subsequently chained by the EngHith to their des- 
tinies, her own separate history and social development, and even in 
the time of the Romans was never dragged into the vortex of Euro- 
pean trade. The Phoenicians were the only people of antiquity who 
visited and ruled Ireland, and by their commerce may have brought 
this remote isle (a stranger even in Europe,) into connexion with 
the distant East. There is, therefore, nothing improbable in re- 
garding them as the builders of the pillar-towers ; more especially 
as we know that similar towers now actually exist throughout the 
entire East — that in the Persian province of Masanderan modern 
travellers, acquainted with Ireland, have seen towers exactly re- 
sembling those in the latter country — that even in India there are 
similar buildings devoted to religious purposes — and that the 
Turkish minarets, which stand near their mosques, are in all 
probability no mere modern Mohamedan invention, but a vener- 
able oriental form of building; — if, I eay^ we bear these facts in 
remembrance, we can scarcely avoid connecting these Irish towers 
with the East. Many are terrified by the antiquity which must 
thus be ascribed to them ; but their extreme solidity renders it not 
improbable that they may yet endure for some thousands of years; 
and have we not Roman brick-buildings, which were erected 
before the birth of Christ ? 

Not less various are the opinions concerning their object, and 
some of them are equally absurd. On account of their great 
height, some have fancied that they were intended as watch- 
towers, and that a chain of telegraphs was thus formed throughout 
the whole island. Ridiculous as this opinion may appear, it is 
very general. Most of these towers, however, are on low ground, 
in valleys, or on lonely islands, from whence little of the surround- 
ing country could be seen, and therefore little or nothing could 
be communicated. The slightest reflection would show the ab- 
surdity of such an idea. Others, again, contend that they are 
fortresses of the Christian era, to which the elders and priests 
withdrew with the treasure of their churches, when the country 
was threatened with hostilities. But I cannot believe that men 
could have been foolish enough to build hollow pillars for fort- 
resses. Their great height would not only render their defence 
difficult, but afford facilities for attacking and destroying them. 
Those who crept into the narrow space must have been compelled 
to stand upon each other's heads, and their only means of defend- 
ing themselves was through four small holes, 80 or 100 feet above 
the ground, at which they were to stand with thebr bows, till the 
enemy approached near enough to be attacked. I have been 
informed that a work is now in preparation to prove that these 
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towers were fortresses; but I would recommend the learned 
author first to publish a treatise on the formation of the skulls of 
the ancient Irish, wherein he may show that tliey had a particular 
organ in their brains for the construction of crazed defences. Had 
they been built for this purpose, it is probable that not one of 
them would now be standing, as the storms of war which never 
ceased to rage in Ireland have razed all fortresses to the ground ; 
whilst the ** Round Towers/' on the contrary, seem as if they had 
been preserved with especial care and veneration. Another 
opinion is, that because they usually stand in the midst of the 
ruins of old churches, they were mere common-place Christian 
belfries* But irrespective of the fact, that Christianity as well as 
Mohamedanism has ever had its own particular architectural forms 
for its ecclesiastical buildings, to which from its very commencement 
it has strictly adhered, and that neither in oriental nor in occidental 
Christian countries have belfries ever been found constructed like 
the Irish round towers, — irrespective of this, I say that belfries 
are usually built so that not only may a bell be rung in them, but 
that it may also be heard outside, and for this end they are always 
provided with side openings through which the sound issues. These 
pillar- towers, however, are formed like a telescope, and have 
only four holes in the upper part, so that the sound of bells rung 
within them, if not completely deadened, would at least be so 
greatly diminished, as almost entirely to destroy their utility. 

There are many opinions of a similar nature, but none of them 
coincide with the popular tradition, which assigns these temples 
to the fire- worshippers who accompanied the Phcenicians to Erin. 
Every Irishman acquainted with the ancient legends of his father- 
land, when speaking of these towers, talks of *< sun and fire-wor- 
shippers," and asserts that this belief has been handed down from 
generation to generation. Thomas Moore, and a few more of 
the learned, are inclined to rely upon this tradition, because the 
" Pyreas " of the Ghebirs are said exactly to resemble the Irish 
round towers, and also because it is proved that fire-worship was 
once the prevailing religion in Ireland. As the towers are almost 
devoid of light inside, we may readily believe that they served for 
the preservation of the sacred flame, which may have looked 
adorable enough in the darkness. The reason for placing the 
entrance so far from the ground is sufficiently obvious, when it is 
considered that the fire was holy, and therefore was not accessible 
to every one. It has been objected, that if the towers were 
erected for this purpose, there was no necessity for building them 
so high 5 but in reply to this it may be alleged that the fire was 
probably kept in the upper portion of the tower, near the four little 
windows, and that the priests brought it down from thence, sym- 
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bolically «ui it were from the sun, the loftj hefttenly God of Fire, 
and source of heams. If, on the other hand, the fire was placed 
at the bottom of the tower, it may have been bnrlt thus high in 
order at all times to obtain a continaed current of air for the hcrly 
fire, and to avoid all danger of its being extinguished. It is also 
possible that these " Pyrcas " may haye served at once for various 
purposes : partly to preserve the fire ; partly from tkeir summits, 
as from a minaret, to summon believers to prayer ; and partly to 
display, from the four loop-holes or windows, various fire*signals 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Astronomy having been 
intimately connected with the worship of the sun, the upper part 
may also have been used for making those celestial observations by 
which the periods of religious festivals were vegviated. 

Christian symbols have been found on some of l^ese towers; for 
instance, on the summit of one at Swords, in the coon fey of Dublin, 
is a small stone cross. Others bear the image of the Viigin ; but 
these things are very rare, and lutve doubtless been added in 
modern times, as it is probable that many have been occasionally 
used for bell -towers, places of refoge, and various other purposes 
for which they were not originally designed. That ruined or 
even perfect churches and burial-places should be found adjoieing 
these towers is not extraordinary ; for it is an uacvevsal phenome- 
non that a place once held sacred by a people, remaing so always, 
even though their religion may have Vwen changed. The spots 
on which moat of our old Christian churches now stand were 
previously occupied by heathen temples, and most of the old 
mosques in Turkey were once Christian chmrches. 

Generally speaking, the churches found in the neighbourhood 
of around tower are seven in number. This has been explained 
by the supposition that prior to the introduction of Roman Catholic 
Christianity from France into Ireland, by St. Patrick, an older 
Christianity iiad existed in the country. Some are of opinion 
that this ante-Patrician Christianity was likewise Roman Catholic ; 
but others deny it, and suppose that it was introduced neither from 
Italy nor France, but direct from Greece. The tradition goes so 
far as to assert that the Apostle James himself was the first to 
preach the gospel in Ireland.* This Christianity, it is said, had 
nothing to do with Rome, but was solely regulated according to 
the rites of the Eastern (Ecumenic Synods ; and on this suj^osi* 
tion the numerous '' Seven Churehes" which stand together, are 
said to allude to the seven famous oecumenic churches of the East 
The supporters of this opinion, it may be remarked, are cfaiefl^f 
Protestants; and, as the mailer is somewhat probaJble, here is 

« He might then have come over from Spain, like the eariier colonists of 
Ireland. The SpuaaEdt also consider St. James as tiieir qioslk. 
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jt second remarkable direct conaeauon of Itdand with the East. 
Is there one other Christian country in Euro]»e^ in which the ruins 
of old prim86\'al churdies are olwajs found together seven at a 
time ? I do not know of any. 

The Roman Catholics^ on the other handy maintain that Irish 
Christianity was Roman Catholic ^om the very fii«t. Thus the 
diffidences in opinion of these two parties extend e'pen to matters 
iBvhieh lie deep-buried in the bosom of the past. 

At length we landed from our little boat on Scattery Island, 
called, as I wag told^ inniscatteiy. <<It is a very old ancient 
place/' said one of the boetmen* as he carried me on his back 
through the water» for we had chosen as a landing-place a long 
piece of strand, upon which the retreating tide had left about one 
foot of water. This pleonasm of << old ancient'' might be said 
of many places in Ireland, where old and olde.^t ruins lie side by 
side* 

Some saint, or one of the first preacben or s^stles of Irish 
Christianity, is generally said to have lived and died at each of 
the holy pkices in Ireland called ** Seven Churchea." Here it is 
St. Senanu8» whose grave is shown hf mie of the ruined churches. 
I have already mentioned, in speaking of ^e Shamion, the legend 
of a Princess Seinin, but others allege that it is from this St. Se- 
nanus that the river derives its name, Thomas Moore has written 
a poem on this Senanus, in which the saint reilises to permit a 
beautiful maiden to land on this iriand. One only of these ruined 
ehurches k> still used as a borying-plaee, and i could not ascertain 
why the other six are not devoted to the same purpose. The body is 
conveyed from the mainland in one small boat, while the mourners 
follow in others, and compose the most interesting and peculiar 
funerals I ever heard of. I saw many very fresh tombstones, new 
and polished, with inscriptions in gold, and they loofted peculiar 
and poetical enough on the lonely island- Among them were the 
graves of some captains of ships^ who could scarcely have found a 
more appropriate resting-place than an island at the mouth of a 
river, from whence there is a view at the same time of the ocean 
and the land. On the gravestone of one of them were chiselled 
the emblems of the passion — a sponge, a nail, a cross, a sword, a 
spear, &c. Will the time come when antiquaries will dispute 
about such stones, and the meaning of their hieroglyphics ? 

I am not aware of any other country in Europe which can boast 
of such interesting burial-grounds aad such pktmresque grave- 
monuments as those which are met with in Ireland. This arises 
partly from the abundance €^ by and other graceful evergreens with 
which they are generally fringed, and partly tern the castom, 
which still previttkf of bnryiBg the diead aand roias, which are 
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even preferred for that purpose ; and wherever there is a fragment 
of an old church remaining, there also abundance of graves are to 
be found, both old and new. In some parts of Scotland only 
have I seen any thing similar. 

Some of the seven churches on Scattery Island have almost 
entirely disappeared; but three of the number yet remain in 
tolerable preservation, and are covered with ivy. Over the middle 
window of the one nearest to the round tower is to be seen a 
strange face, sculptured in stone. Strangely enough, it has 
the stiff, mask'Iike features of the Egyptian statues, even their 
projecting ears^ and has evidently been broken away from some 
other building, and built into this. In the opposite wall of the 
same church is a stone on which traces of an old inscription are 
yet distinctly visible. 

The pillar 'tower stands a little to one side. Although no 
longer perfect, it is one of the most picturesque in Ireland ; it has 
been struck by lightning, and split from top to bottom, so that a 
long and broad cleft runs down through the entire wall. On the 
south side it is covered with plants and mosses ; on the northern 
and western sides, as my boatmen informed me, the growth of 
plants is prevented by the violent winds. Lightning and vegetation 
are the worst foes of the round towers ; and when we consider how 
much lightning must have flashed around them during the space 
of 2000 years, it is astonishing that they have not all been long 
since overturned. I have already said that the round towers rise 
like columns, with an equal thickness from the base to the 
summit ; but this must not be taken literally. Nearly all of them 
appear to diminish a very little as they ascend ; and the walls, 
according to a very correct architectural principle, become some- 
what thinner towards the top. This indicates any thing but a rude 
and inexperienced people. 

All the island, except the burial-ground, is pasturage. On the 
highest part of it is a battery, which commands the mouth of the 
Shannon. There are no less than six similar batteries and forts 
on various points of the coast, about the entrance of this river, 
whilst at the mouth of the Thames there is not one. The English 
are compelled to erect strong defences on the Irish coasts, because 
they are England's weakest side. 

On leaving Scattery Island, which afforded me so much antiqua- 
rian pleasure, the tide and the stream were both against us, so that 
we had enough to do to manage our boat. Steering is a lordly and 
kingly employment, even in so tiny a bark. Although^ as in my 
ease, you may have advisers whispering into your ear how you are 
to steer, it is still a noble business to hold the helm in your grasp, 
and to feel that you possess the power of directing the boat now 
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tfab way and now that, as mar best suit your purpose. In tbf^ 
way we proceeded along the northern shore of the Shannon till 
we arrived opposite Kilkerin battery, which stands on the steep 
and lofty edge of a little peninsula; here, where the river is 
narrowest, we crossed obliquely over, so that the current and the 
tide almost of themselves took us to Tarbert, a little haven of the 
county of Kerry. 

The Shannon here presents a grand spectacle, its mouth being 
about forty miles long and varying from three to eight miles in 
breadth. As the ocean now contributes more to its waters than 
the river itself, it ought, properly speaking, to be called an arm of 
the sea; but this would be contrary to Irish geography, which 
assumes that the river still exists here. The fog had entirely 
cleared ofiF, and the brightest sunshine illuminated the whole laroad* 
expanse of water. Except our little fragile bark, we saw nothinof in^ 
motion. No ship passed in or out ; and, without having received 
a good wish from any one on our voyage, we arrived towards mid-- 
day at the opposite shore. As it was ebb tide, and there was not 
enough of water in the harbour, the meu ran their boat on the mud^ 
and we took our luggage on our shoulders. When it was loo late, 
I discovered that, with as little trouble and time as it cost me to* 
reach Tarbert, (which is only an insignificant seaport,) 1 might have 
visited one of the wonders of the world, the caverns of Ballybunion^ 
which are situated on the southern shore of the mouth of the 
Shannon, and are said to extend from the surface of the sea, for 
more than a mile into the land. Ireland is rich in remarkable 
caverns, with the knowledge of which the scientific world is by na 
means surfeited. 



CHAPTER XI. 
FROM TARBERT TO TRALES. 

PUBLIC CARS — THE PIT — PBRSEVBRANCE OP A BEGGAR — ERINNACHS, 
ALBIMNACHS, AND SAS80NACHS — " IT 18 A DISTURBED COUNTRY, AND 
gUCH AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACE" — IRISH DIVISION OF LABOUR-^FE- 
MALE SMOKERS — ENGLISH IN KERRY' — KERRY-LATIN — AN IRISH HEDGE'* 
SCHOOL — MORE ABOUT FATHER MATHEW — A MISHAP — DESOLATE DIS- 
TRICT — BOG STUFF. 

From Tarbert I continued my journey on one of those strange 
cars which, in Ireland, run from town to town, and are the usual 
means of public conveyance. They are built on the same prirrciple 
as the "jaunting-cars" already mentioned, and the tWo-wheeled 
mail-cars, except that they have four wheels, and are oflen drawn 
by four horses. The seats at the sides are long, and hold eight 

9 
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penons, and betweea them i» (ber ^pilv" or reeees for: luggage. 
When titfr boxes. and trunks. are naraerousi tfae^* are piled up aa 
aato form a- partition between the passeogen, who can, therefore^ 
only see what passes on their own> ^de of the road» The other 
half of the country i»< thus invisible, and it is usual for travel-'- 
levs on Irish oars- to relaite- to each oth«r» at the different siagjes, 
any thing remarkable that may have passed on their respeetit-e 
sides, and what interesting sights they may have seen. These 
cars can carry an undefined number of passesigers, for if tho side 
seats are fall they sit in each other's laps ; or if one or two are in 
baste, they may either stretch themselves lengtiiways among the 
l°?gage, betwieen the backs of the two rows of passengers, or hang 
on to the oar in some other* way. In this manner were we packed. 
When the vehicle started, the crowd of be^^ars by which it was 
surrounded gave wi^, and: such as could ron^ and were not satis- 
fied with the alinS'they had received, ran alongside, and after us. 
One fellow outstripped- our bm^eS) and wentbelbre us like an 
outrider. He kept inadtanoe of us for nearly two miles, and did 
not slacken his pace till he* perceived that he was the only one 
remaining^ when be trotted alongside, and received several pence 
as a reward fbrhb perseverance^ In Ireland and Scotland, where 
there are- abundance of* good pedestrians^ such foolish runners 
after osffrieges-aretnot raro. 

On our- car were fiiinnachs, Albinnachs, and Sassonachs — 
natives of Ireland, Scotland, and England. The English are 
seldom met in Ireland, at least much less frequently than the Irish 
in England. Those who wish to earn money say, *^ Ireland u a 
poor place" No reapers, no helpers, no porters, can make any 
thing there, for Ireland has too naany unemployed poor of its own. 
The rich have Ireland still more en dipit, for they say, ^^ It is a 
disturbed country, and such am^ontHif-tho-way place." They are 
not sure of their lives there, and even were personal safety less 
in jeopardy, it must- be- extremely unpleasant to be every where 
surrounded. by such a cloiad of. beggars. In other respects abund- 
ant sources. of ei^eyiKkent might be fouDd; but. as it is, the English- 
men most fre^uent^y^ met with in Ireland- are the travellers for 
commercial and manufi&cttiring houses. 

Although, as I have said, we could see but one side of the 
country, there was every where ample materials for observation. 
In one village. tlnrough which we passed, part of the somewhat 
long hofiiBe^ of one.of; the iidmbitsAts hftd fallen down, most pro- 
Iwtbly froJMiits Ofiginid ipsitaJbility^ The owner was busily eni" 
ployed 4 in, repsiriqg: it ;:b|jit being either- toe lazy or too poor to 
r^st^ret|9i#-i4«d^.hehiM3ltcu|,0aray thai portiont which had falba, 
a«^ WM nowf bu]]i/iti«g.-Hp . atn^w ^aU in , the middL^. ol it ; thvs 
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resigning to destruction the ruined portion ofhisliouse, and'coii- 
fining hiftiself for the fature, with his family, pjigs, hens, geese, 
and dogs, to one-half of the space they had formerty occupied. I 
had in this a striking illusti^tion of the originality of Irish division 
of labour. In forming the walls, the father brought a cart-load of 
earthy which the eldest son heaped on the walls with a shovel,' 
■while the younger stood above trampling it down. The swallows 
seem to build their dwellings with more of art than these in- 
habitants of " Innisfail,^' that is, the "Island of Destination," 
or the ** Promised Island.*'* 

In Ireland the women smoke, as well as the men. In the 
towns the market women usually sit smoking at their stalls. 
Their pipes are short, and made of clay, like those which 
are used by the common people in England, the Netherlands, 
the north of France, and even in Paris. The bowls are ex- 
tremely small, and the tobacco^ which is spun into ropes about 
the thickness of a finger, is bought by the inch or the yard. A 
small piece is cut off, sufficient to fill the little bowl, and the pipe 
is then lighted by holding to it a lump of turf, which is always kept 
burning near at hand. Sometimes, when the ground is wet, a 
large potato is placed under the turf, as a sort of pedestal, by 
which means not only is the turf kept dry, but the potato is 
gradually roasted, at least on one side. 

The people here all speak English, although Irish is more 
generally spoken in Kerry, than any where else. I was informed 
that in the remote villages alone were persons to be found who 
understood DO English. This is still partly the case in Clare, 
where, as I should have before remarked, the inhabitants call- 
every stranger who passes through the country, ** burnocks." 
" Burnocks, ha'penny T' cry the little children after him ; the 
word " hapenny^ being the only English they appear to under- 
stand. " The English that we speak is only a home- English" 
said a Kerryman to me ; " we do not learn it grammatically, but 
still we have many high-bred men here, even among the shepherds 
on the mountains, who know Latin as well as a priest.*' I have 
already mentioned these learned " high-bred" Kerry men ; and 
as I was now in their country, I was curious to ascertain the 
extent of their much-praised education. I had every where heard 
of shepherds, herdsmen, and ploughmen who could read and speak 
Latin ; but the only instances of this scholarship which I met 
with were two men, who pretended' to understand Latin, and in 
proof of their learning repeated a couple of corrupt Latin expres- 

*' Intailftfil U GUV of tbe it»€Mi i>oetl(eal nUA^ of Erin. The 0niid8 pro. 
phMied' to^MflUtutf itdlitefSiMiiiiidd*, ttet the^ wen 4o dwell in such: an 
idand. 
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sions, which they had retained from the mass or the Ave Maria 
of the Roman Catholic priest. Once, also, I found a peasant's 
son who knew a little more, and even remembered a passage in 
Horace ; but he informed me that he had been educated for thi 
priesthood, and had returned to his father's plough because he 
was unsuccessful in his priestly career. I met with a similar case 
at a later period ; and 1 therefore suspect that the Latin of the 
Kerrymen is generally acquired in reference to the church, and 
that where the shepherds have actually learnt this language, it 
has not been purely for the sake of the aesthetic enjoyment to be 
derived from it, or simply for the cultivation of their minds. 

<< They do not even understand English in this part of the 
country," said my neighbour on the car. In the western parts 
of Ireland) Scotland, and Wales, this is a common phrase, in- 
dicating the rude barbarism of the people. The English language 
is here the basis and root of all civilisation, and all are anxious tu 
learn it, as by its use the facilities of general intercourse are 
much enlarged, whilst the Irish is of use only among the poor in- 
habitants of the remote districts. In like manner in France, in 
speaking of the uncultivated Basques among the Pyrenees, or of 
the people of the Vosges mountains, it is usual to say, " they do 
not even understand French." So also in Bohemia, Galicia, 
Courland, and Livonia, a knowledge of German is considered a 
proof of superior education. 

'An Irish "hedge-school" which I visited — one in the pure old 
national style — enabled me to observe the mode by which, in 
these remote parts of Ireland, the light of intellectual cultivation is 
transmitted. It was, in truth, a touching sight. The school- 
house was a mud-hovel, covered with green sods, without windows 
or any other comforts. The little pupils, wrapped up as well as 
their rags would cover them, sat beside the low open door, towards 
which they were all holding their books, in order to obtain a 
portion of the scanty light it admitted. Some of the younger ones 
were sitting or lying on the floor; behind these, others were 
seated, on a couple of benches formed of loose boards ; and behind 
these again stood some taller children, also holding their books 
towards the light between the heads of the front rank. 1 he 
master, dressed in the national costume already described, tias 
seated in the midst of the crowd. In a sketch-book of Ireland 
this would be an essential picture, and I regret that I had not a 
Daguerreotype with me to perpetuate the scene. Outside, before 
the door, lay as many pieces of turf as there were scholars within, 
for each one had brought a piece with him as a fee or gratuity for 
the schoolmaster. The latter, as I entered the narrow door, rose 
from a barrel^ and saluted me in a friendly manner : ** Indeedi I am 
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very sorry, your honour," said he, ** that I am not able to offer yon 
a chair/' He was teaching the children the English alphabet, 
and they all appeared very cheerful, smart, and bright-eyed over 
their study. When their poverty, their food, and clothing are 
considered, this may appear surprising ; but it is the case with all 
Irish children, and especially those in the open country. The 
school-house stood close by the road side, but many of the 
children resided several miles off, and even the schoolmaster did 
not live near it. At a certain hour they all meet here ; and when 
the day's task is over, the boys put their primers in their pockets 
and scamper off home ; whilst the schoolmaster fastens the door 
as well as he can, puts his turf-fees into his bag, takes his stick 
and trudges off to his remote cottage across the bog. Here is a 
little genuine Irish tableau de genre. 

Our car did not proceed farther than Listowel, and as I in- 
tended to pass the night at Tralee, I was obliged to look out for 
some other means of conveyance to that place. Two gentlemen, 
who, like myself, were on a pilgrimage to the beauties of Killarney, 
joined me in the hire of a one-horse car ; and whilst we were 
standing before the inn waiting for our equipage, some of us threw 
the ends of the cigars we had been smoking into the street. 
*' Would not some of those poor Irish standing around us here 
be — " thought I ; but, quicker than my thought, two of them had 
already rushed towards the cigar stumps, and after a scrambltrfg 
fight, each bore off a portion, which he carefully concealed among 
his rags. 

" All these people are temperance men," said our landlord, 
<* and strict ones too. All this country is one of the strictest 
temperance parts in Ireland, and very few have broken the pledge 
here." This man represented himself as well acquainted with 
Father Mathew, of whom he related a remarkable anecdote. 
When a schoolboy, he said, Father Mathew was expelled from 
college on account of his too frequent enjoyment of spirits, the 
whisky-bottle having been repeatedly found under his bed. It is 
probable that the impression produced by this incident may have 
nad' great influence in rendering him so great and zealous aii 
opponent of intemperance ; and if the anecdote be true, it is any 
thing but discreditable to Father Mathew, whose conversion does 
him rather the greater honour. How often has it happened that 
those who had formerly been the greatest sceptics have become 
the most zealous believers, like St. Paul, the persecutor of Chris- 
tians,. and subsequently the great converter of the heathen. 

We had scarcely left the town when an accident occurred wtiich 
is by no means rare with these cars, when the harness is not 



good. Our drivef> a lively; Paddy, probably to show his good* 
wil)> gave his sto«d sevec&l strokes of his whip. The animal first 
kicked, and then dashed forward at full speed. We were quite 
delighted .at .starting off in such gallant style, but all at once the 
leather girth on which the shafts and the whole weight of the sorry 
two-wheeled vehicle rests, gave way ; and as it h^ no other con- 
nexion with the horse^ and the principal weight of the passexiigeKs 
and luggage is behind, its usual practice is to overturn ; and tlius 
it happened in our case. Our horse ran off, and left us sprawliug 
in the road. As this was the first time I had been thrown from 
a carriage, I was interested in observing the current of my 
thoughts, which followed each other with lightning-like rapidity. 
Asy with the car, we began to de9cribe the fat|d semicircle through 
the air, I thought — " This may be a bad business ; the entire car 
may fall upon my head^ and terminate at once all my observations 
and reflections. How content would I be, and how thankful to 
Heaven, to escape with a broken finger, a severe contusion, or 
something similar, that could be qui^ly healed.'' When, how- 
ever, we htfd gathered ourselv^ up ugain out, of the dirt-^lbr we 
were scattered on the road ic every direct iou> imd.no two parcels 
or passengers l^y in the sam^.place-^and found ourselves without 
bruise or. fiActure, and only .smeared with mud from top to toe, 
with here and there a rent in our clothes, all our gratitude imme- 
diately vanished, and we umvnimously expressed our dissatisfisction 
with the conduct of our unskilful driver I Such is man.- In mis- 
fortune faint-hearted, and ready to make any compact with des- 
tiny ; whilst in prosperitv he is presumptuous, and disposed to 
quarrel with Heaven on tte smallest mishap. 

Being thus compelled to continue our journey on foot, we 
placed our luggage under guard, and dispatched 6ur driver with 
the horse in search of ropes and thongs whereby the car and its 
two wheels might be restored to a serviceable condition. The 
country near Listowel will amply repay a pedestrian ; but as he 
proceeds farther on, he must not place too much reliance in the 
romantic shading of his map. These maps of Ireland always dis- 
lay the most interesting tints to represent lofty mountains, round 
ills, steep cliffs, and gentle slopes ; in short, a variety of ex- 
tremely seductive landscape ; but this shading is, in general, very 
deceptive, for the mountains are bare from top to bottom, of a 
dark monotonous colour, and nearly all covered with turf, «s was 
also the whole of the low ground between the mouth of. the. Shan- 
non and Tralee liay. Yet in the midst of this abundane^^, I saw 
many villages, and families suffering from w^nt of turf, aud ifithe 
county of Cork its scarcity is md to be already genecftlly £eU* As 
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a substitute, many of the Jndh take the ^^b«g^if«iff/' that is, tbe 
dust- like decomposed ombs which i«ouans4ift8r tlie renoTVil of the 
real turf, which they mix with water, >8faape it with the hand, and 
then dry it for use. 



CHAPTER XII, 
TRAUBE. 

TABii»4ALK«-*lAlifi YfiAT^BNCUfSX TIRE. 

I 

The clouds unfortunately turn their least beautiful sides towards 
the earthy and hence it is that a cloud-covered firmament seems 
so uniform and disagreeable. Had we that evening been able to 
raise ourselves above the Gk>uds, we .shbold doubtless have seen 
them beaming with light, and tinged with the most beautiful 
colours ; but as it was, we Jiaheld nothing but gray clouds piled 
upon each other, and we were not sorry^ as night was setting in, 
and gradually changing this gray hue into a perfect black, to find 
ourselves in Tralee, where the warm glow of a cheerful fire in 
some measure restored our spirits. 

We dined here on chickens, with baeon and ham, roast beef, 
Cheshire cheese, and celery, besides half-raw potatoes and watery 
cabbage, the usual fare in English and Irish inns, and which were 
far more excellent, than one could have expected in such a remote 
place. There were four of us, and our conversation was such as 
usually passes in Great Britain between persons who are but 
slightly acquainted. '' May I trouble you for a bit of beef?" *^ I 
will trouble you for a little bacon ?" " Shall I send jou some 
cliicken?" <'Hftve you any choice-*-the wing or the breast?" 
<<May I have the pleasure of taking wine with you ?" **1 shall be 
vezy happy." '^TH trouble you for a potato." *< Here they are I 
Any more?" Such was the oommon-place civility which un- 
ceasingly played across the table. When one listens to it for the 
first time, it sounds very pretty, stately, and ceremonious ; but 
on a frequent repetition it appears excessively tedious and absurd. 

Opposite to our inn was a house, in wbioh, for that evening, 
a play had been anaomiced, under the title of ^* The Two Mnr- 
derers." I went in honour of Herr von Sourcrouthagen^ **tL 
German Baron," who was one of the dfomatts per$99im \ biit.fii-> 
fortunately the baron was painted with too little talent and '^irit 
to induce me to remain longer than the first act* It was not so 
much an eaafgerated, as a. bad .imitation of the Geraian baron ; 
yet the sta(|e »gave 'Die a contiifaiitioB ^ my «kaptar atfr-bi^ ng^ 
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Some of the actors wore tattered clothes, thus proving that even 
on the stage this national peculiarity could not be laid aside. I 
believe that the lowest galantee-showman would not any where 
else have appeared in such garments. 
. An English fire, in an open hearth, reconciles one to every 
thin<?, and banishes the recollection of bad weather, tedious con- 
versation, and absurd plays. I therefore seated myself beside the 
genial flame, and taking up the map of Ireland, contemplated the 
form, and in particular the outline of the coasts, of this new laud 
in which I found myself, and through the interior of which I in* 
tended yet to roam for some days. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 

-^ TO PICK UP "—CRIME IN KERRY — FOG-LANDSCAPE — TRAVELLING MANIA 

KILLARNEY — THE TIPPER AND LOWER LAKES — ENVIRONS OF THE 

LAKES — THE GAP OF DUNLOE — MACGILLICUDDY's REEKS — KERRY 
HORSES AND STRAW HARNESS — TURF- BOG ON THE MOUNTAINS — GOATS 
>AND WOLVES — ^LAKES ON THE MOUNTAINS — MOUNTAIN DEW — ROUNDED 
ROCKS — EXCURSION ON THE UPPER LAKE— rAN ENCHANTED KINGDOM— 
COLOUR OF THE SHORES — ISLANDS IN THE UPPER LAKE — ROBBING THE 
eagle's NEST — TAMED EAGLES — FAITHFUL TEMPERANCE MEN — THE 
LOWER LAKE — o'dONAGHUE — INNISFAIL — TREES AND RUIXS — TROUBLE 
JN VAIN. 

I never beheld the beauteous golden stars of heaven with more 
augry eyes than on the morning of the fifth of October, as, 
equipped for my journey, I stood alone and undisturbed in the 
street of Tralee, whilst minute after minute elapsed without the 
arrival of the mail-coach^ which was here to " pick me up/' and 
convey me to Killarney. At last 1 looked at my watch, and 
then discovered, to my great annoyance, that the careless waiter 
had driven me out of bed and into my boots, out of the sheets 
into my travelling cloak, at four instead of six o'clock. The God 
of Sleep was now too far gone to be recalled. I therefore left my 
luggage in the coach-office, with a request that it might be trans- 
ferred to the coach on its arrival, and wandered forth on foot, to 
pass the time and be '* picked up" on the road. It was a beau- 
tiful October sioniing, and as the stars looked down so friendly 
on . me, in despite of my vexation, I at length became reconciled 
to them, and in the society of these thousands of beautiful worlds, 
I plodded along my lonely road into the county of Kerry. 
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It has been remarked that the hours previous to the dawn of 
morning, when every one is buried in the deepest sleep, are those 
most favoarable to the robber. But numerous as murders and 
personal offences are in Ireland, the wanderer has seldom any 
thing to fear, certainly much less than in Italy, Spain, and some 
other countries. The Irish are a restless and rebellious people, 
but not a nation of banditti. Their state of bondage affords too 
g'eod a reason for the former, whilst their hospitality is a sufficient 
security against the latter. Personal offences are therefore seldom 
connected with plunder, but are, in general, the result rather of 
revenge and ha^ed, arising from personal quarrels and injuries. 
Inglis, in his work on Ireland, states that out of 199 criminal 
cases which were tried at the Kerry quarter sessions, 10 only were 
for larceny, whilst 74 were cases of riotous assemblies, 34 of 
rescue, and 47 of personal assaults. It must also be remembered 
that the county of Kerry belongs to the " less disturbed counties" 
as the English call them. Assaults, resistance to the lawful 
authorities, and riotous assemblies-^these are the principal crimes 
of the Irish. 

As yet I had been unable to form any notion of the aspect of 
the country south of Tralee, in which I was wandering ; and when 
at last the sun began to rise, the landscape presented the appear- 
ance of a great sea, in which the tops of a number of black moun- 
tains represented islands. The whole of the plain was enveloped 
in a dense white fog; but as the summits of the hills remained 
clear, I could reckon them whenever I came on a rising ground. 
When the mail-coach at length picked me up, we soon worked 
through this stratum of mist, as the Russian peasants in winter 
work their way through the snow ; but I can give little account 
of the country through which we passed in this way, until we 
came to the fwr-famed Killamey, the aim and goal of many who 
wander 

<* Through Erin's isle, 
To sport awhile.*' 

Thomas Moore*s poems have certainly contributed much to the 
celebrity of many places in Ireland, as well as the patriotic ^* Irish 
Penny Magazine," and those English " sight-seers" who are ever 
hunting after novelties. 

Formerly it was the higher and wealthy classes of England only 
who travelled, and as these were wont to despise all that was to 
be seen at home, they usually resorted to the celebrated scenes of 
foreign lands. But now, such is the increasing love of travel, and the 
facility and cheapness of communication, that many classes of society 
who were formerly, like the gkbes adscnptiyVOOieAto the soil, or only 
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tcacellBdonbittinmNij have been set in Hiotion.bylhod«aeript«ons of 
jromanticiindlavQlyjicenevjii and lure become familkrwitb the'beau- 
ties of places which were, once known only to those who lived in their 
neighbamrhoodiand which the traveller passed without a glance. 
This generally awakened desire for tcavellioghas brought in its tvatn 
a multitude of other. desires. and interests. It has brougiit more 
mon^ into circulation, and si^pports numerous hotek, coachmen, 
and others. These people, who formerly :knew not the difference 
between the appearance of an Irish bog. and that of an Alpine 
valley^ now jpeak of the superior charms of :thieor that beautiful 
locality, and discover, now here, now there, a wondjrotts pamdise. 
As it is their interest lo seduce tmvetieiB ioto tthow quarters 
where they may be most profitable to- .tlieBoaBWes, glowii^ de- 
scriptions of the scenery to be met with «iu .their aeigbbouthoed are 
written, and .published .in Xhe newiypaparf, or in pamphlet to eesve 
as guide-books. Hence xomes the .patriotism which the writeis 
invariably feel for iheir iathecland, their .homeiaad their birth- 
place, and which make& themjilwaya ^JMCouar this .paradise<» near as 
possible to the latter. Formerly, this patriotism busied .itself only 
with the institutionsythe .politii^ freedom, the^neat men, or the 
social superiorities of the countxy. Now, .howeTer, so {glowing 
has become the love of natuie, ^and so .ardent th» desire for 
travelling and wanxlering about the country, and hunting after 
interesting and pleasing scenes, that it has also taken its natural 
beauties under its especial protection, and adorned them with the 
most charming, songs, poems, and colours. Thusiit is that oertaio 
spots have obtained so ^reat a celebrity, that at isjreg^rded as little 
less than barbarism to have been in the country and not to have 
seen them. To these places belong " Tiie Lakei^of Killairney/' or, 
as they are called in Ireland, '< The Lakes,;'' for although it has 
many others, yet by tAe lakes, those of Killarney enly are meant. 
In England and Scotland^ there are also lakes called ^' The Lakes" 
■oar excellence. Those of Scotland are Loch Lomond and its 
neighbours ; and when the English ask, *< Have you seen our 
lakes?'* it is invariably those of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
that are meant. 

Killarney (like Tralee, Tarbert, and many other little towns in 
the south of Ireland, which have but recently acquired any im- 
portance, and must have been miserable^looking places thirty years 
ago,) is a neatly-built town, and contains several excellent hotels, 
which furnish every possible assistance and convenience for visitbig 
the lakes and their environs. I arrived at breakfast time, and 
aiisociated myself with an English officer who was about to visit 
the lakes, having arrived from .1 know not what, barrack or 
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battery op tiie SbaaiuM), totspend a conple.of weeks in. tiie psm* 
diseof KUlaroey, and toeAJoy Us beauties <7om iiincwv. 

The lakes lie in a crescent around the foot of the highest 
group of mountains in Kerry, called Macgillicuddy^ Keeks. 
There are two principal lakes,*— a large upper and a small lower 
oae. KUlaraey lies on the former, in order io vary the journey, 
and to see as much as possible of the surrounding country, it is 
customary to hire at the same time a car, a boat, and a pair of 
saddle-horses. The boa^goes up.the lakes, and awaits the traveller 
in a little harbour of- the upper lako; the horses are sent forward to 
a mountain pass. which euteiUurough the Reeks, and is called the 
Gap of Duuloe. This the traveller reaches by driving round the 
end of the lower .lakoi and a few miles further to this Gap. 
He then mounts his pony, and. rides across the mountain, on the 
other side of which be arrives at the etxtreme end of the upper 
lake, where he takes to his boat and descends the lakes to the 
point from whence he started, from KaUamey* which lies on the 
level shore of the lake, one sees the mountains towering op on 
the opposite 4ide like a dark wall, and mirrored in the calm clear 
lake that a&asihes their feet. Wherever the hedges, fences, and 
walls. did not impede our.vievf* we enjoyed charming glimpses of 
this. scene. Along the fiat^hore of the kke is the Race«<our9e 
of Killamey, which J mention only to show that, in Ire^d, even 
such little places as this have their Nkciqgx^rounds. A horse-race 
here, beside the picturesque lakes, must produce an effect ex- 
tremely interesting. 

In .the villages through which we passed, we again saw the 
little boys running to school, each with his slate and primer under 
one arm, and his ^od of turf for the schoolmaster under the other. 

The Gap of Dunloe^ which we at leRgth reached, is a wild pass 
through the mountains, like numy others in Ireland,, Scotland, and 
Wales. It lies between Macgillicuddy's Reeks and the moun- 
tains Tormes and Glenaa, which, properly speaking, are part of 
the former. MacgiUicuddy's Reeks are said to be the most lofty 
mountains in Ireland. Their highest point is called Gurrane 
Tual, and is 3404 English feet above the level of the sea. 
Snowdon, in England, is somewhat higher, being 3571 feet. 
Ben Nevis, in Scotland, rises .to 4370 feet, and is said to be the 
highest in the United Kingdom. Macgillicuddy's Reeks stand 
like a row of .gigantic ha)^cocks, and each has its separate name. 
".Reek" is probably, derived from the German '* Becken" which 
primarily signifn^ any thing he^ed up to a great height, and is 
^ipeclally ^^pUed-to he^St^.h^, mXM " hay-fricks" in England* 
!LhU.]\}^)tU^ud4yia i^9MUo;haAfe beau ,a^great lord^and landowo^^. 
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His father was an O'SuUivan, and bequeathed all his property to 
this his favourite son, whom be also named Macgillicuddy, that is, 
** Darling of my heart." To these paternal estates he himself 
afterwards added so many more, that, compared with his extensive 
possessions, these mountains were but as hay-ricks to the little 
estates of other men. Hence they were called *< the reeks of the 
darling of my heart," to mark the vastness of his territory. 

We mounted our steeds at the mouth of the pass, and trotted 
forward. Above our heads soared a pair of eagles, which even 
the best-mounted rider must ever look up to with envy. The 
Kerry horses, like all horses of a mountainous country, are small, 
but sagacious, cautious, and hardy. Their harness, for want of 
leather, flax, or any better material, is composed of straw, and is 
, the poorest I ever met with. Straw ropes are used every where 
throughout Ireland, and it is very usual to see one tied round the 
leg of a pig, as it is driven to market. In other countries straw 
ropes are also occasionally used, but I never before saw an entire 
harness of plaited straw ; and what is more remarkable is, that 
it was not a mere makeshift, or the whim of an individual, but 
the general custom throughout the whole west of Ireland. 

The rocks on each side of the Gap certainly rise to the height 
of 1500 feet. At some parts the pass itself is wider than at 
others ; and, including its windings, it is from three to four miles 
long, and rich in the wildest scenery. The colour of the rocks 
contributes not a little to this wildness, as, being covered with turf- 
mould, they often look perfectly black. The hollows of all these 
mountains are deeply covered with bog-stuff, which also lies upon 
their summits, although not in such great masses; whilst every 
point of rock or ledge of stone, every little landing-place and 
crevice, is completely filled with it. I would not believe this 
until I climbed some of the rocks and took from the chinks small 
pieces of turf which had received and retained the form of 
the rock. One woold almost imagine that the bog-stuff floated 
in the air, and was deposited on the walls of rock) or that a 
turfy bog sauce had been poured over the whole group of moun- 
tains, and flowed down into every crevice and hole, to the very 
lowest valley. Whence comes it that on these mountains all 
decaying vegetable matter is changed into bog-stuff— a change 
w^hich never takes place elsewhere ? I was informed by the moun- 
taineers who accompanied us, that the turf was much more plenti- 
ful, and the strata much thicker, on the north than on the south 
side of the Reeks. Here and there a mass of bog seems to 
have been washed off by the rains^ and carried to some distance, 
until its progress was arrested by projecting rocks; whilst io other 
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places it appears rather as if a liquid stream of turf had run dowti 
over the precipitous sides of the mountains, which in some places 
are coloured from top to bottom with long black patches and 
streaks. It is also remarkable that these black streaks are every 
where speckled with innumerable clear white spots, produced, I 
have no doubts by a small white moss which grows on the bare 
rock, close to the turf. This reminded me of the strangely black- 
ened buildings of London, on which, I know not from what cause, 
clear white spots appear intermingled with the dingy streaks and 
bJotches. 

The chief inhabitants of these rocks are goats and their herds- 
men ; and their principal enemies the eagle and fox, which lie in 
wait for the young kids. Formerly there was also the wolf, which 
remained in these wilds longer than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. The last Irish wolf is said to have been shot on Mac- 
gillicuddy's ileeks about the year 1700. The last in Scotland 
was shot in 1G80, at Lochaber, in the Highlands ; and in England 
wolves survived longest in Yorkshire, where they were numerous 
about the year 1300, in the reign of Edward I. The extermina 
tion of the wolf may therefore be said to mark the gradual march 
of civilization in the three kingdoms, Scotland following England, 
and Ireland again following Scotland. The goats remain here, in 
a half wild state, throughout both winter and summer, and the 
herdsmen do not trouble themselves much about them. Once a 
year they are collected together, and those which are in the best 
condition being selected from the flock, the remainder are again 
allowed to go at large. The owners are well satisfied if, on these 
occasions, out of fifty goats they find forty: the remaining ten 
either having died a natural death, been destroyed by the eagles 
and foxes, or perished in some other way among the rocks. 

A small river runs down the Gap of Dunloe, over the rocks, 
and in the middle of the valley spreads out into a large basin, 
forming a couple of little lakes, which now presented a remarkable 
appearance. Their water communicates to the rocks over which it 
flows a dark qolour, as black as ink ; and as all waters are generally 
lowest in October, and the October of 1842 was remarkably 
dr}', the lakes were now almost drained, and their rocky basin, on 
the lofty edge of which we rode, looked like a gigantic empty ink- 
bottle. The banks, the huge rocks that had fallen from above, 
all were stained black ; so that, had there been fire, instead of a 
little water, at the bottom, it would have required no great stretch 
of imagination to fancy that we were looking down into the black 
gorge of hell. The entire upper part of the Gap of Dunloe is 
therefore appropriately named << The Dark Vallev ;7 and ** Black* 
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stOMB," the BMn» of a village in tbe$ivefghix>iiTiiood| folly describes 
tb* nature of the country in which it is sttnated. 

Looking apwaords fiom the Grap^ in eveiy nook- ami cleft we 
obsenred piles of turf collected by the herdsmen, which is 
brought down in winter. In many of these clefts also the cele- 
brated '^monntain dew'' was formerly distilled; and there is little 
doubt that even at the present day it is sometimes furtively made 
here* This spirit possesses in a high degree that' flavour of turf 
to whicn both « the Irish and Scotch are so much attached in 
whisky; and the Kerry '^ mountain dew" is the most choice 
description of ' whisky in Ireiand* The appellation would, how- 
oYcr) in my opinion, be much more suitibly applied to the fine 
rich goats' milk we obtained in a liltle hut in the neighbourhood 
ol'these lakes, and which w«8 also a dew that descended from the 
mountains. This hot li^ at' the fonit of the rocky saddle in the 
middle of the pass^ which is the highest spoil of the whole ridge 
of mountains;-^ The passion forTOunded rocks has become so great 
in England^ ^nce Agassic published his theory of glaciers, that 
large masses of this description have been dragged into their pro- 
vincial mnsenms. It was impossible for* us t6 remain lotiger on 
horseback, when we beheld this entire ridge strewed with rocks 
rounded in the most remarkable manner: It seemed as if they 
had been conihraally rolled backwards and' forwards for time 
inaaemorial ; and as it is impossible that they can ever have been 
raised from the bow«ls of the earth in their pr^ent form, by what 
external agency have they been- thus polished at some later 
period ? UaS' it been by the action of the wind, or of water, or 
by. a coating of ice, new sliding this way, and now that? The 
snow sometimes lies on the Reeks till May, but in general it dis- 
appears before the end of April. The little lakes in the Gap of 
Dunloe, like the larger ones of Killarney, are never frozen. 

Descending this ridge by half' rocky half boggy paths, we 
looked down into another desolate, wi}d,'and desert valley , called 
Kumiduff. The little lakes it contained looked as black as those 
above described ; the rocks were of the usual turfj' colour ; and 
the little wretched huts here and there scattered through it coold 
only be recognized by the bine smoke rising from them. How 
much more pleasiag would thfeir appearance have been, had tney 
been surrounded by gardens, trees, and ciditivated fields? In ail 
these wild glens the inhabitants sttll speak Erse only, and the 
cry o# the grouse- is heard in the rocky clefts. 

We now descended to the upper' lakey where our bbat awafted 
lis. These kkes possess ik» pecaKarity, that; whtl^ they lie 
in this'wikiecuesB of rocUs, they SfO^* sto r r o tfftd^ •partly with 
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a. horder^ of beaiitalbl' ineadvw^. pordy with s fiinge of leafy* 
trees. They are also studded witn numerous little grassy ancl 
wooded islands, and many peninmias jut out from the mainland 
fariDto the lakes» forming ^itbdirisioiis^.haya, creeks^ and harbours ; 
and some of these divi8k>iis> are connected with straits or 
inlets* On their baoks ^ wealthy indiyiduals) delighted with the 
solitude and retir^nent of' the* spot, have built: pr^ty cottages; 
and the straits and iolete are here and them spanned by pietu- 
resque and old iry-covered bridges^ The entire -cresceivt of the 
lakoft is, from end: to end,, about nine miles long,^ and a heating 
excursion .over this- space is one of the: most' delightful and varied, 
that can be desired. Although the waiter of the lakes vppeara ol a 
dark golden brown; it is as transparent as crystal^ and the bottom 
can be seen at' a great depth. Ia»a glass ii-sbows nocnioun We 
embarked in a beat maiiBed:with six rowers^ -(in Ireland six pair 
of arms are invariably used» where two. would 'sitffice>) and shot 
away over: these aombfe.waieiv. 

In reading. some of the exaggerated English acooontsof these 
lakes, one wotald^aknestimagineftlMit the authors had been sailing 
on some enchanted pieoe of water. Thus, one ol the best*known 
writers on Ireland, in describing; the wHd, mountainous scenery in 
the neighbourhood of Killamey, say »-»—<< Here Nature assumes her 
roughest and most terrific attije, to astonish the gazing spectator, 
who, lost amid wonder and. surprise, thinks ha treads enchanted 
ground, and while he knows not to which side he shall first direct 
his attention, can Jmrdly belie^re that the scenes he seesaround him 
are not the effects of dekisioa^ or the airy > pfaantoiMs of the brain, 
called into momentary existence by thte creative powere of a fervid 
imagination.*' Here is a i rare piece -of bombast and nonsense; 
and if it' is applicable to the lakes of KiUarney, what^ is to be 
said of others which are still mere charming ? Nature is, indeed,- 
aknost every where beautiful and chavming: beyond the power of 
description, and no language can ever pourtray • her lovely and 
multi&irious charms as they are in the reality; but in deseribtng, 
the beauties of a country, we ought always to speak comparatively, 
and remember that there.are an infinite number of other delightful 
spots on the earth, to all of which we do injustiee by our over^* 
strained praise of one. Besides^ thfese gjeneral ediogies of " enH< 
dianted grouiid," of « airy pbftntems/' and other '* dekisions." <^ 
<< fervid. imaginations^? deseribe simiply nothing. Nature is bea««- 
tiful in her stony, woody, .eluKt%«^z«alityrand. tb^e* is no necessity^ 
for lifting her, by .a Jiei into the ; realm oli phairtasnagpria. We 
should.rather^endeaTonie^biyfafii efuuieratimrof iniEvidiuU features. 
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often so difficult to be pourtimyect to give a fatlfaful piolure to the 
distant reader. 

A black streak or border, about two yards (^Ellen) in breadth, 
which every where surrounded the little islands and the rocky 
shores of the upper lake, denoted the height at which the water had 
stood during the summer. • immediately above this black streak, 
and in most striking contrast with it^ there also appeared another 
which was perfectly white, and was caused by a multitude oi the 
light gray mosses we had already seen on the rocks of the Gap of 
Dunloe. Above this, again, there came a bright yellow streak, 
produced by the blossoms of thefurse, which is here very abund- 
ant* and seems to have a strong affinity for the boggy soil with 
which the islands and rocks of Killamey are covered. Last of all, 
above the yellow, appeared the beautiful foliage of the oak and the 
arbutus, the latter of which forms a prominent and very celebrated 
charm of the environs of Killamey, for they grow wild in the 
south of Ireland only, although not in such numbers, nor so beau- 
tiful, as on our German lakes and islands. Yet in Killamey are 
to be seen, their thick stems winding upwards between the rocks, 
and clinging to the cliffs, some of the most beautiful specimens of 
this noble tree. The visitor who arrives at Killamey in the 
autumn is most to be envied, as the foliage of all the trees that 
surround the lakes is then most beautiful, and displays the most 
manifold variety of colour. As, in addition to this many-hued 
autumnal foliage, we also enjoyed very fine weather, we were 
doubly to be envied, for rainy weather is the usual, and, as I was 
informed, the almost daily -lot of Killamey. 

Most of the islands of these lakes rise above the water like 
whales, with their round ridges; and as the English are a maritime 
people, they have given them the names of marine monsters. 
One which lies like a great ship of the line, is called <* the man- 
of-war," and some smaller ones at its side, ** jolly-boats." Several 
of these islets produce nothing but turf and weeds, and did not 
once remind us of Isola Madre, and Isola Bella, the far-fetmed 
isles of the Lago Maggiore. 

The projecting cliffs of Glenaa Mountain sometimes run out, 
steep, high, and commanding, into the middle of the lake, 
especially one termed the «* Eagles' Rock," upon which a pair of 
eagles have for many years built their nest. The people regularly 
take the young of these poor birds from the nest, and sell them 
to this or that Marquis for four or five pounds. There are other 
eagles* nests in the neighbourhood ; and a great many young eagles 
are every year exported from hence to England. Two of our boat- 
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hftviag punued (hb Inde lor numy y«ara^ furaitked me 
with a mimite aecouat of their mode of proceeding* From this 
it appears that between the middle and the end oC Jane the young 
biiiis am old enough to be reared by iheir captori^ and at this 
timet iherefore, the plunder begins. The nests being all situated 
on steep and inaccessible cliffs, that cannot be reached by climb- 
ing up the rock, the ci^tors are lowered from above in baskets, and 
by ropes. The hours during which old eagles are accustomed to 
absent themselves from the nests, in search of food for their young, 
are chosen for robbing them of the objects of their loving care ; 
but as the old birds often unexpectedly return before the spoilers 
have secured their booty, the latter, to be prepared for the furious 
attacks which thev must in this case encounter, usually arm them- 
selves with an old pistol or sabre ; and these occurrences have 
before now occasioned many a fierce combat, 

Horace Vemet can know nothing of this eagle's nest at Killar- 
ney, otherwise he would assuredly have chosen it as the subject 
of an interesting picture. I will therefore here faithfully describe 
the scene from nature, as I saw it through a telescope from 
our boat, as accurately as if I were standing close before it. 
The nest is built of old and young twigs, and rests upon the little 
platform of a projecting rock* Underneath it is a perpendicular 
cliff, several hundred feet in depth, and far below gleams the spark- 
ling brown crystal water of the lake. Above it tne cliff is equally 
^teep. Suspended by an old knotted rope, held somewhere by 
invisible hands, there hovers over this abyss a human being, 
naturally the most helpless of creatures, but whose covetousness 
renders him more daring, and furnishes him with more artificial 
versatility, than is possessed by any other animal. He has 
planted one foot on the ledge of rock, and is bending down, partly 
to protect himself from the attacks of the old eagle, partly to make 
himself completely master of its young, one of which he hss already 
grasped by the throat. With his right hand he is making a cut 
at the parent bird which has approached him with the greatest 
boldness ; the feathers of the poor bird are flying around ;*-it is 
the mother. She bites the bright blade with her crooked beak, 
and the strokes of her wings wnizz close to the pallkl man, who 
gazes at her with terror depicted in his countenance. The male 
eagle has prudently retited beyond the sweep of the blow ; and 
one of the young, which has hopped out of the nest, is helplessly 
piping and wheezing on the edse of the rock. Such extraordinary 
and exciting situations as are here presented would, I think, be 
amply sufficient to arouse the imagination of a painter, and furnish 
materials fot a highly-effective picture, which might beset, as for » 

10 
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Imme, in one ol ike^ mtttiy old knotted oaks, Which hafe tnkeafoet 
here and theto in the rugged rookS) «iid hftre ^>r centiiriei been 
ilieioting up their mighty stemtr. 

Sdch is the mode by which, for many long yearrs, this eld pair 
of eagles have been deprived of their young. One of our ttek 
asserted that he had for twenty years assisted in tins robbery, and 
he also assured me that during the wfiole period the nest was 
occupied by the same bifds, as the vanous pairs of eagles were 
easily distinguished. This pair is deemed the oldest in the entire 
counlry, for the feathers of both are exceedingly fkded. After they 
have been robbed of their young they generally scream and flutter 
around their nest day amd night for three or four days, and some- 
times longer, Hying to and f^o in search of their offspring. It is 
surprising that die parents have never changed their nest, instead 
of continuing to lay and hatch their eggs in the same place. The 
young are usually two, but sometimes one only. These facts, 
attested as they were by several witnesses, seemed to me worthy 
of preservation. The fEiithful love of this old pair, returning 
every spring, and their sorrow returning every summer, for twenty 
years, is, indeed, a touching reflection. It is said that whenever 
a tamed eagle regains his liberty and returns to the mountains, he 
is invariably attacked and destroyed by the wild ones. It is also 
worthy of remark that eagles generally prefer hares to goats, either 
because they relish the hare better, or that the goats, hy keeping 
together, are more able to defend their young. The male and 
female birds usually hunt together, and having by their joint ex- 
ertions driven their prey into a wild, rocky region, the one then 
files beneath and the other above him, so that, should the hare 
escape the lower, he roust fall Into the talons of the upper eagle. 

Passing through a narrow, rapid channel, overshadowed by 
beautiful treesi and spanned by the half-fallen arches of a bridge, 
After some hours' labour we arrived at Turk Lake. Here and 
there we disembarked on the shore of an island* to admire a iine 
old tiree^ or to provie an echo ; and when at length we entered ihe 
large lake by another narrow passage^ we all landed, and spread 
,oux midndaymeal beneath an arbutus tree. The cold meat^ the 
MJij&f the mountain deWy all tasted deliciously» and 90 stinted por- 
tion was allotted to our rowers. They thankfully acceded the 
meat, but, as t^ey were all temperance men, the liquids were 
r^iy^tfully yet. firmly defined. We urged them at least to par- 
,U|ke of our aie^ but jtSciy would not taste a drop of it, and prooured 
Wl^Wr ^m the lake to wmsh down tj^eir bread juid meat. I 
i^Sff^ei. vi^}ier. Ibef did not Jri^t} aioce it was ^0 cold o^ the 
lakes, that theii* tow did not permit them to refresh themselves 
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wiife.Biimttfijnif 'fta«in|fer!ind*:i«ioiie*«hoe»Hig tbaa-Witon > Tbey 
re^lie4>. iluii. uiajf did «at in« the least regvet it, uiieL that fhey 
*' li*d «» ^empiaiioD wk all/' asr th«y no loofMr veliutred ard^m 
liqi^on in ihe «old^ aad found themMlves incomparably better 
»ii}(Ne they ablodooed ibeir ute^ My companion ancM fek asbaroed 
ta drink niore in the; presence of tiiese f»opl0,and we left miteh 
io«re m the bettle than v«uld have .been under'Other chreuni. 
stsMOSa. Switr is the salutary influence of example. My friend 
W4S: a warai advocate for temperance in ihe army, tho$e soldiers 
wha abstained frevi epirits being 4ie<^dedly 4ihe most ovderly and 
the beat diaetpUned ; vhilst the orhnes and punishments in his 
I'eginMnt had,diminbked at least 'One-hol^ if net twoi^thirds, sintto 
IPatker IVfelhew'a neform. ** &i the old drinking time/' every day 
brotighl him ttouble and. veauition ; but new he eonid enjoy hss 
Jeave of abseoee, without an anxious thought for^. his company. • 

A» on the upper Idke, we had been entiertained* by the eagles, 
tb? arbutus, and ibe ielets wit& iheiv yeilew, white, and btoek 
streaks, so here, on this lower one, thefamed kmgbtO'Donaghoe, 
and the legends respecting him', fiirbished us with amusement. 
This O'Dosaghue was a powecCd! kiiight or king, who some ages 
ago resided in a splendid castle that now stands in ruins on the 
shove ; his character and his deeds, howercr, were oo extvaordimiry 
that t^ey are indelibly stamped on t^e memories of the people, 
and ke is conseqiiently the hero ^fmany a legend. Among the 
ffOt]ey.foitm»of the islands of this lake, which have all something 
peculiar and striking in their appearance, (hey still diseovcfr many 
of his domestic conveniences. Thus one roek is called'^' OT)o- 
naghue^s Pigeon-house.'' An island, which contains a large sub- 
termnean vault, isienned *^ O'Doaaghue'e Prison/* This cave 
it was once possible to enter, bwt it is now Mlti with bog-stuff. 
But the stmngeot rock is that samed << O^Doumghuo's Library,*' 
whidb Qonsists of a number of thin small strata o! stones, ^vided 
into fragments, and thrown upon^each ed^ in layers, se as actually 
to resemble j. quantity of books, tmnkliiig down in confusion.. 
<' Even the Holy BiUe is above tkere^'^' said o^e el our rowers, as,, 
in passing the spot, ho pointed to one ^ ike thickest stones,, 
whidi lay eft the top, and bora a sulkiemtlr sttHtkig dniOai% to 
a large book. "And that's Ms Leiieaii,^ sald'Hnodiet^ ^'anda 
multitude of hard words there is in it.** S&fMKfi of these islands 
have ruins upon l^em, but it is diffiaik te determine whether 
many of them are the arttficiid ivovk' of-Hfaii-or the effects of 
nature, just as one is oecadonally dottbtftil wli^ther he is listening 
,te legendary tai^ or toaatbeatip luttaiy* * 

, E?m.at tb^ peeof nt day it is Mootimei otid tfait O^Skmgiii^ 
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rides forth Mm hU cutle to ifisp«ct hit dooMttia afrangeoieitttf. 
For these eicarsions he is said to choose a beMitiful nsMtiia^, 
while the firqjt beams of the dawn are stm^ling with the fogs of 
night Mounted on a beautiful wbite» bright*shining steed» he 
ffatlops over the mirror of the lake, whilst a band ^ loveljr Aiiries 
hovers around him, strewing his. path with flowen. Whilst he is 
thus riding over the lakoy his castle, his library^ his p%eoa-house, 
his prison, in short, every thing aronnd, again assumes its fonner 
sUte of pomp and splendour. Whoever then sees him, and has 
the courage to follow, can pass dry over the deepest parts of ihe 
lake, and accompany him to the opposite mountain, where his 
treasures are concealed, and having inspected these, he hospitftbly 
and liberally rewards his daring fcliower. But before the scm 
flings his beams on the glowing waves of the lake, he rides back 
and disappears io his castle. It is strange how similar such legenda 
are in all countries. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood still 
call the high foamy billows which sometimes arise on the lake, 
O'Oonaghue's while horse. 

The most extensive, and at the same time the most interesting 
island of this larger lake, is Innisfallen. It is entirely covered 
with choice old trees, which are planted as in a park, with wide 
spaces between them, and beneath them the cattle and sheep find 
the richest pasture. There are some oaks, but the majority are 
old lordly ash. trees. Here also I saw the largest hollies I eter 
beheld, one being .twelve feet in circumference, with mighty and 
far«*8preading branches, like an oak. After having seen the little 
sickly hollies which are preserved with so much trouble in the 
Jardin des Flantes in Paris, the traveller knows how to appreciate 
those he Rtti^i in Ireland. The one I have above mentioned was 
alsp peculiar, inasmuch as its leaves were alternately thorny and 
smooth. One of the mighty ash trees had been prostrated by a 
storm in the preceding winter, and in its fall had separated from 
the rest of the rock a huge block of stone, not less than twenty 
i^f^ }fi cireumftt^ce^ which it had embraced with its roots, and 
whkh it still held last in its prostrate situation. The ruins of a 
former . ajbftey, various grottoes, thickets of evergreens, and other 
p^i^^g #nd interesting objects^ also assist in adorning this island, 
.^hich Moore has oele^ted in one of his lays-^ 

' ^' Sweet Tiinisfallenfffffe thee well! 

' May cahn and sunshine long be thine; 
How fair thi^ art tei oidien tell, 
\l^hi|e bat to fsri how fair be mine." 

After a water excursion of at least fourteen miles, we landed at 
the iwi^s of Hess Caslle which fi^s m the shore of the lake, not 
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fcr ftvm KilhuAfey, «nd fttm wh<Me wdU we ei^yed • deligbiftil 
:fi€W oC *« Ukc8 we had just traversed, and their charmiag 
isUnds. The walls were covered with ivy ; and the best^presenred 
object In the castle was the great chiinney|)iece in the principal 
lial), wlaeh afforded ample proof that even in the olden time an 
Englishman's fireside was as dear to him as at present; only, 
that instead of the Newcastle coal which is now burnt, huge logs 
of wood, such as at this day are to be seen in France, were then 
vteftd as fuel. 

Having requested our rowers to furnish us with copies of some 
of the pi^tty songs they had sung on the lake, in the evening they 
eommeBced their task ; but although they assured us that while 
atfichooi they had become adepts in the difficult art of penmah- 
abip, yet we could as little decipher the sheets filled with writing 
which they brought us, as if they had been old Druidical nines,^ 
and the pretty songs were therefore uncaught fishes for us. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

FROM KILLARNBY TO BANTKY. 

MUCmVSS ABBBT — VMM BEYII^'S PlJ2fCS«B0WL — NSW MOAD OVBE TUEKt 
MOUNTAIN — POLICE STATION — IEI8H CONSTABLES — THE MOST DiStUEBBD - 
COUNtY — ^WTLP rLVM-TEBBS--0'C0NNBIx's . COUNTET SBAT^TORIBS ON 
A TISIT TO O'CONNELL — DI8C0TBEY OF AMEEICA VEOM lEXLANO— lEISB 
TOWNS IN THE POSSESSION OF GEE AT LANDOWNEE8 — IEI8H SUSPENSION 
BEIDOE— THE EEEEY MOUNTAINS — POTATO FIELDS AND SCHOOL*. 
HOUSES — THE O'SVLLITANS AND M*CAETHTS— THE PIPE OF PEACE-^ - 
THE COUNTY OF COEK-^BBNT— COBAL 8AN^»~-BAKniT BAY-*-TBB OXtTKBi 
CUBE. 

From six (o eight days are requisite properly to enjoy all the* 
charms of the neighbourhood of Killarney, and thoroufr'ily lo 
inspect its entire scenery, Thed the pictur^ue ruins of some 
neigh bouriug castles must be visited^ or the high mountain of 
Mangerton roust be climbed, and thoifing^r dipped into the little 
kke on its summit, to be convincecl of the truth of the repon* 
that, in summer as in winter, its waters are always icy cold, on 
which account, as well as from its round form» it is called by the 
people "The Devirs Punch-bowl/* But this minute survey is 
incompatible with the arrangements of one who, like myself* 
intends to travel over tbe whole of Europe. On the following 
morning, therefore, I was again on ih^ road, in order to proceed 
to Cork by the route of Kenmare and Bantry. As the jnail-car 



tbiiiiot to start ttf ^Mty late, I Trft tfty 1iiggftg« in «ftQ#g#>of tW 
driver^ and 6et out on foot, in order to visit die rains <^ Mucwrs 
-^Ibey, which' He a littlft to one side of the road. 'Tbl^^re 
situated In the beautifal paA of a wealthy proprietor, whose mnne 
I have forgotten, in the midst of tall old trees, and may be ck%^ 
as an admirabfe e^&ampb of the picturesque appearance of Itish 
ruins. The walls, are yet in tolerable preservation, and here a«d 
there are thicMy Covered with ivy. In ihe middle of the narrow 
inner court of the convent stands a large yew tree,- otie of the 
most beautiful and graceful I have ever seen. It overshadows the 
eiitire of the little court with its fan-like branches, the extreme 
tips of which touch the edge of the ruined walls. Another Kttie 
courl, and the cfilapida'ted chaoel of the abbey, ate, like most 
h'lsh ecclesiastical rains, filled with monuments and grave-stones. 
** Among them ^fr, the kings of this country are lying," said my 
cicerone, an Old rag-enveloped woman, who seemed Weill versed 
in the history of the edifice. I saw on some of them the names of 
several once-powerful and well-known families, as M*Carthy,0'Do- 
naghue, and others. I have seldom beheld ruins better adapted for 
a picture than these, and^llafl tttfysdael fainted them, just as they 
stood before me, he would certainly have produced a worthy com- 
panion to his famed Ohutchyard. The interior of the chapel was 
partiayy^pe^iijed with ivy* and Jbefprj? this i\^-tape^try 3tood a 
miy mounsMfit of cleiur atooe. We bokeld it «a pomi.de vue 
ti»roiigii a vast aiofaed doorway, made still larger by the tootb of 
time, and wht>se arch was also draperied wilfh ivy. The fore- 
court in which we 'stood was entirely filled with graves, brna- 
iDei9te4 wUh |\um^^us pi|lli^ of polished MAne» The roof of the 
foi«*oourt, like that^rf ihm chapdi, was campletefy gone, and the 
bright sunshine every where streamed in, yet broken into mani- 
fold patches by the branches of the stately trees, which stretched 
their protecting arms across, as if they wished to supply the pkce 
of tke {pillen roof. 

'•' The ma^car having anrived, i piloceeded on my way. Man- 
gerton lay towefing and clear before us, and over its summit there 
hovered a littfle cloud Hhe a pUlar of smoke. ^ In fact, sir, it 
looks Sxactly as if the devil was brewing his morning's drop in 
kis puneh-bowl there," said the driver as he arranged my seat. 
** lEie doesn^t yet belong to the temperance society ; for, as you 
See^ to vex us temperance men, he uses a punch-bowf every day 
Which woulid shame sM the big-bneHted teapots in Ireland together. 
*> Surely*" I replied, •Uhere must be som^ difference between 
kim ana #^ niortab ; but let hitn brew his^ punch, provided no 
rtiin eomes ottt'of his bowl on us to-day." 



Am Iht first ^rt el- iitft .toed 't9> KeanMim^raiyiK.^kiiig.tW shore 
oitibe hk»^ vintrlwd now* alte«Mlt«. i$e|)eti|]Qn of. eur boatl^ge^cuir- 
siott ai jMleidii)'^ but t* we ware usutlly .«t An «)e^fttioi». i^ofe 
tke witer, the viviit and pto^eote were isoBaewfaat diffeveei. The 
rmdr which aftevweirds nina io: many windings, i>Yer Turk Meua* 
tam, has b«en eoly reeendy forrneds and parses Ihrough one of 
the DKntdesobteaad wildest xegiQn» in the west of Ir^landy wbkh 
ibr ^omands «f years Mow e«tf time had otily been- traversed by 
those, little mountain horses with straw bridlts. Such a road 
coald scarcely ever have been made by the poor Celtie i«ibBbitanta 
of this moustain country ; and we shall soen have an opportuadty 
of showing that they are not entirely in^easible te th^^ advantages^ 
it affords them. This is 090 of the benefits whioh.lFelaf»d'dorivea« 
not from herself, but at the expense of Sagiand. But tbe^ jriab 
aee unwiUiog to recognise as benefits tnU i\i» adtaala^^ which 
spring iiraai better roads^ asi for iiiataoce» 4he new poHee stations* 
whieh are alws^ ereeted upen the«A, and ivhich fender tbem> in 
some respects nmilar to the patral n^s the Austrians are forming 
tfaroagh the seni-barbaraiis eountnds of tbeir mUitaryfiyiatier. 

The police stsitbn, which ky oil avr iead» end lut whi^eh. we 
stepped, was a n^w^ neel^ spaevstis building- At a sbsrt distanee 
it appeared like a Uttle atmng eastle ; and the m^tiyes sptay probsr 
bly look ufwn it as a fort Ufi id miaialuiiS* (b beep them in aere. 
It lay at the highest pari at the iKioiuitaiD» j^st whaBe the roa4 
again begins to deseend* All round wa4 a wilderness, imd re-i^ 
miAcfed me of themifitary'SilatiAaa se ctften pkturesqneljr sifaateA 
in the wild regions ef the< Austrivi finentiafr. The house eontained 
ei^l men of the eonilabnUry fbpce, as it is called, and ^Weh ia 
a nilitaiy-armed poUce> nom ^aUMadod omr. the whole ^ef Ireiiind, 
for the preventio» ef tiriivke, thn disonveffy and apprehension of 
crimiaais, the pretedion. of pioperty> and the preservation of ther 
peaces It eonsists of 8000 meui .eJkssiSed and disciplined in the 
same maimer as eoidiers. They are^eommanded by inspectors'-gene-' 
ral) proviaeial iaepectors^ district iaspeetorsi and other subordinate 
officers, and are aistribmed ihroi^hout the eHtit'e country in littlft^ 
bodies of from li^t to eight men. They are armed with tarbines 
and swords» and also use their bayonets as daatgem. . They diffe^ 
from the soldiers ia th'eir uniform aionei whidh is somewhat ]es» 
ornamented and of a dark green eolour« This police force i«v' 
therefore, properly a military garrison, though under another nameo 
(The I^nglkk constables carry no atmsv but onfy a shorty rpund 
baton,) Since the strongest me% and those only ef the most 
unblemished characters^ are admitted into this force, and then; 
dititiibuted into erel^y (orner ol the land^ they possess an exlremel}» 
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imimale kndwIiMlge of it ancl of ht Inhafaitaatei md in Ike evaot 
of a war or a r^ellion would pvoliabiy be neie Tilaable tiuui en 
army of 30,000 men. The iei||eaiit who had the coniiisiid ef. 
this station iiifomed me that their dtatrict oonprised the deaolale 
moQtitains hr and wide, but that there were only 220 inhabitwrts 
in it. Eight armed policemen for 220 itthebitantt«-a large proper* 
tion in sooth t And yet the ooanty of Kerry is one ef the least die- 
turbed hi Ireland. The poor mountaineers are oekher cefraetory 
nor riotous ;' and although they have 0*GoDaeH» the greatest party- 
man in the country, residing amongst them, they have fewer <<party 
fights " than the inhabiUnts of any other county in Irekod. This 
strong police force is, therefore, no doubt placed here, not so 
moch on their account as to prevent s»oggling» and to vecuve the 
safe transmission of criminals. 

Everybody knows that ^ the most disturbed of all the eotmliea 
of Ireland " is Tipperary, where there is a poKce station every 
three or four miles. The men receive eitcellent pay^ twdve ahil* 
Kegs a week each. I have somewhere read that these constabtes 
are mostly Englishmen ; but from the inqiiisies which I made, i 
have no donbt but there are as many, if • «ot atill more, Inshmea 
among them. Even in the London poHee there are more Iwh 
than Enjglisb, for the letter are net over partial to this servicer 

Bo tnuch is perpetually heard iti Ireland of counties mcHre or 
less dhturhedy that the stranger is at first disposed to imagine thai 
a rebellion must lately have broken eut^ but he gradually discovers 
that this is the continued and usiui state ef this wretched land. 
Riots, party- fights, murders through revenge^ are every where moiw 
or less the order of the day; and we in Germany have not the 
slightest idea of a country in which the whole ponalation is» in a 
certain measure, eveiy moment disposed for rebelJion, and seeflBs 
to be involved in a universal conspiracy. Since the conquest of 
Ireland by the English, this has been the usual state of the coun- 
tiy, which now and then (hitherto about every fifty years,) bursts 
into a preconcerted and bloody rising. I believe the entire histoty^ 
of modern civilized Europe cannot furnish any thing similar. 

The Kerry mountain<» and valleys present only one wild and 
desolate waste, every where of a dark, smutty colour. As our car 
hovered far above on the heights, we could no where discover a 
tree, except here and there a few stunted birches, hx down in the 
lonely valleys ; and these my neighbour on the car**— a cockney, 
who had issued forth on his first tour in search of the picturesque, 
and was now luxuriating among the natural beauties ot Ireland— 
pronounced to be <* wild plum-trees," as he had heard that they 
were very numerous on the mountains of Ireland. Little lakes 
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c»f clsfii niter, Jmth.per&clljr nak^A Aan^ are fcaiteved tbtou|ii 
those tsonifortiets sioiiiitaiiMi; whilst hcfe and there might be 
seen, like genukie little cheering oasest the lovely, fresh, briglit* 
green ahades of a potato-garden bende a smoking cabin. Such, 
in faet, are the general featuws of all the wild western parts and 
peninsulas of Ireland ss well as of Scotland. The beauties are 
confined to a iew individual spots and districts. 

In the midst of this wilderness the road branches off to Deny- 

n&iie Abbey, the oountry*seat and summer residence of the great* 

est aiMi in Ir^land**Daniel O'ConnelL This mansion lies on the 

extreme point of a peninsula, close to the Atlantic Ocean ; and i» 

its neighbouriiood are the estates and residences of his sons and 

relatives. A few miles distant, in the little town of Cahiriiveen, 

the house in which O'Connell was bom is yet standing. . It is a^ 

small dilapidated building, in a little hollow valley near the high* 

road: The O^Connells are an old Irish race, and many of tl^m 

still possess exteoaive estates* But Daniel O'Connell, and hia. 

branch of the family, weie originally poor, and they only hold 

their lands here as jaiddleaMm from the great head landlords. 

The origin of these middlemen I have alreadpr explained. Derry<» 

nane is one of those numerous abbeys which, since the time of' 

Heniy VIII. and of Cromwell, have become the seats of noble 

families, both in England and Ireland* O'Connell's hospitality is 

celebrated throughout the country, and when he is resident at the. 

abbey, it is the gathering*place of many strangeia* Even hia 

political opponents have sometimes been compelled to assist in 

increasing his fsme in thif respect* 

Some months ago^ the carriage in which were travelling two* 
elderly ladies and a young gentleman, members of a well-known 
high Tory family, broke down, late in the evening, on one of the 
narrow roads of the wild country in the neighbourisood of Derry* 
nana. As the servants declared they eould not repair the damaffe, 
so as to enable the carriage to proceed, the party were compelled 
to make their way on foot, as best they could, through the wind 
and rain of a November night, towards a house which, by tbe^ 
lights in its windows^ they perceived was fortunately at no great 
distance. Whilst proceeding thither, they were met by the ser- 
vants of the house, whom the hospitable proprietor, on the first 
intimation of the accident, had sent to their assistance* *' Our 
master," said they, *' begs that you will do him the honour to 
make use of his house as long as it may be pleasing to you* 
" We are verj' much obliged to your master for his kindness s in 
fact, we were in no little despair at being surprised by such a. 
mishap in this wildentess. What is your master*s name r" - ** 0M^ 
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mmA0it yovm httoaar^ik Datnel OXbmtlli Bad tbat w J^trtpmn^- 
Ahhty V* When W9 femembcv the title* Md opprobrious epithets 
wUeh are ueually bestowed ofKin ^Dton'* (as be it fkmiliarty 
calkd by the people) by that party to wbieh our travelers be-- 
l^Bg^edr— '^ a regttlar nobbeis" being far horn iko ^tron^st of tbose 
epilheto ;««-and wben we Jtbo ooneider that for thirty years the 
ladies had been accustaued to kear all sortt of korriblo tktnga of this 
*^ regular rdbbery"«^it will bo easy to imagine the horror wbicli 
nov. thrilled through their Teins at the idea of beholdiog bhii in 
liviag. flesh and bbed. << So high does partjr apirk run in ire- 
land*'' So great was their abbon«Boe of hm, Hiat an exclamation 
of terror bunt firoBD them, and theyetood as if rooted to the sfpot. 
But what was to be done ? Behind them ky the brbken equipage 
and the nikry roads of Kerry, and far or wide not a cabin was to 
be aeen; befi»e them the robber's den, the eomfortaUa exterior 
oi which they couid now perceive throngk the gloom of night. 
The Not ember wind, whtc^ blew furiously^from the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the «« Scotch mist,'^ wfaick penetrated the siMr mantles c^ the 
ladies^ speedily deohled the* questieir. Tlie youngs gentleman 
gara tbe ladies each an arm, and led them, ^rembttng witk appre^ 
hension, towards the abbeyiwherethey were welcomed at his ball 
door by O'Connell himself. €lo hospkably were they etitertei^ked 
during that night and the' following dny} that they have never smce 
failed to assure their friends that it is not at all surprising that such 
a man is so mneh beiofed and etteesied by alt wko have had an 
opportunity of pereeiring bis loveaUe -qualities. 

By those'who are acquainted with his domestic Hfe, O'Cbn- 
nett ii much praised' for HbstaittRig from all political subjects 
wben surrounded by his guests. On such occasions, any topic of 
oanversation is by him preferred to politics. This is a rule 
generally observed by roost political leaders and party-^men in 
£ngland, the iutornal politics of th«tr country being entirely 
banisbed from the domestic circle. In France, on the contrary, 
whether in the salons, at wree9y or in family circles, politics are 
always disctftsed eon amore. 

Unfortunately, the great man had departed from Derrynane a 
few days before my risit to the neighbourhood, so that I was 
deprived of the opportunity, of whtdi I should otherwise have 
amiiled myself, of paying him a visit in his mountain retreat. 

At length we descended the hills and arrived at Kenmare, from 
whence, across an arm c^the sea, a free prospect of the Atlantic 
Ocean opened on our riew. On these occasions the Irish are 
accustomed to say : ^From here, westwards m a straight line, 
therfc is no other land til! tou come to America T' The Irish 
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land, k fie9 bearer that vs^t cootinent than Jany oth^c JSuiopean 
couniiy . Even ih» hng narrow peninsulas of Kerry project a di^iee 
and a haHiurlher tre^twaniU Ihaa the promoaterieB >c>f Spain ; aad 
it is exa^Hly auder the aam^ degree of ialitnde that, m Amesica^ 
NewfoaoiUand and Labrador stretch lunhest out towards tho 
east» If ,we exeept the aprtbern ioe^hores of Greenland. Had 
Ireland been inhabited b^' enterprising Northmen, it 19 probable 
that the centre of America would have been discovered by them 
as early as^ sailing forth from Norway and Iceland, they di8COV^red 
Ghneenlaad* Mulway between Ireland and America are ihe 
Azores, which also lie nearly under the fifteenth degree of latitude* 
This concatenatipn pr^MccUied by natur«^ this natural road to the 
discotery of the Azores Jr^jp IreUnd, and of Newfoundland from 
the A»>re9, |he upspeculative Celtic Irish knew net hew to U8e> 
and it was not till the Gfmnanie races poured dowa on thb new 
continent, that they too vore borne along wiih them Ui the other 
side of. the Atlantio* 

Kenmare fii^fffi an which the little Iowa <rf the s^me nam^ is 
situated^ is one of tba most singular hirers ia the a-^rld. Originally 
a small mountain «staeam, it is jcnned.near the town by various 
tribtttariesyOficb <Kily a few aulas longv and then SMrdderdy becDmes 
an English mile in. braadib ; from t£la .point it flowy toirards the 
ocean with 4kt gradually increasisg breadth of tbriee, foia*, and five 
mi^s* Yet nature is act to blame for this monstrosity, but the 
geography invented by the Irishr which calk that a river which 
ought tohai^ b^en desigiEiated ICemoare Bay., 

The town of Kenmare is the property of the Earl of Kenmare^ 
to whom Kil^a^noey also entirely beloaga. Most of the Irish towns 
are the property* not of those who inhabit them, bui of some great 
landowners. Thus Tralee belongs to a family named Denny, and 
Waterford to the Marquis of Waterford. Nay, even Belfast, a 
city with 6(V000 inhabitants,. belongs almost entirely to the Marquis 
of Donegal. The Earl of Kenmare is one of the titles of the i 
I Marquis of Lansdowne, a distinguished man in England, and one f 
r of the beneflii^oir of'lreiand. His extensive estates in Kerry, 
many of which we passed, are every where, marked by improved 
husbandly, and increased prosperity and comfort of the tenantry. 

At Kenmare is ihe only suspension bridge that Ireland possesses* 
The peninsula on the other side of the river is just as wild a co«m- 
try as that through which wev had passed. One group of the mount? 
tains which form this p^nipsula is called the Glanerought Moun? 
tUBS» and another is named the Hungry Hills; I am ^oraat 
of the meaning of tba &st name, but the latter is really very 
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tppropmte, and suited to all the mountains of Keny. AlApugfi 
many rivers are marked on the map, and at this season they irere 
iiot likely to be dried up, yet far and wide I could no where dis* 
cover even one of those little streamlets which, on bur wooded 
German htils, trickle down in such rich fulness at every step. 
The moisture deposited from the atmosphere is here princrpalh^ 
retained by the morasses, and by those large and small patches of 
turf I have before described ; the hills must therefore be looked 
upon as immense sponges, which in wet seasons absorb nearly all 
the moisture, so that in warm weather, when the rocks beconne 
heated, the springs arc drained, and only a few of them yield a 
supply throughout the entire year. 

The furze is the principal plant that grows in the clefts and 
chinks of the rocks, and its yellow blossoms now marked out 
sieveral patches iii the dark Tallies, whilst through its bushes 
flitted pretty little birds, to which it afforded but poor lodging. 
These wilds hare certainly never been more thickly inhabited, nor 
better cultivated, than at present; noris it probable they will' be 
for a long time to come. Irish patriots talk of the beautiful thick 
woods with which their island was once covered; but the aiguments 
which they adduce to prove this appear to rest upon some very 
undefined accounts and expressions of a few old writers. Small 
islands, like Madeira, might indeed be suddenly deprived of their 
timber by improvident management ; but that a forest of the extent 
of Ireland could be so thoroughly destroyed, as to vanish from the 
soil, with its ftiU-grown old trees, its roots, and its perpetuating 
seeds, and leave not a trace behind, seems to me more than could 
be accomplished in the course of many centuries, even though the 
inhabitants, like those of Ireland, lived in perpetual savage strife 
and devastating hostility. That Ireland formerly had more wood 
than she now has, is proved by the large trunks of trees which are 
frequently found in the bogs ; but I must protest against the end- 
less beautiful groves which are said to have covered these very 
regions of rock. 

The green potato-fields were here again most charming ; and^ 
equally charming were the new school-houses, which have been- 
erected here and there in these wastes. The road itself is also 
quite a n^w work, still more so than that of Killamey, having, i 
believe, only been completed a year and a half. Extraordinary 
dtiSculfies had to be overcome in its formation : rocks were every 
where to be blasted, and at the highest point it was requisite to 
bore a tunnel through the mountain. Besides this, a multitude of 
other new roads have either been completed or are now in progress 
in Irehmd, some of which are truly wonderful. 
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Thus hr I had been the sole occupant of one entire cushioned 
side of the mail-car ; and I was therefore well pleased that it 
occurred to a woman, who was also crossing the monntaini to 
jump up and seat herself beside me. She was a Sullivan — a 
name which is as common in this part of Kerry as O'Brien is in 
Clare, or Blennerhasset in Tralee. The inferior members of the 
clan are usuolly called simply Sullivan, but the higher ranks 
0*Sullivati. Another family equally numerous here is the McCar- 
thys ; and the woman informed me that there were few people in 
Kerry who were not in some way related either to the one or the 
other. Her own father was a Sullivan, and her mother a McCarthy. 
She was smoking, and had a piece of lighted turf in her hand, 
which she was conveying to ber husband, who was at work in a 
potato-garden among the rocks. Twice, when I looked at her, 
she immediately offered me her pipe, which I was unpolite enough 
to decline. To offer a pipe, and mtefuUy to accept it, has ever 
been a customary trait of Irish politeness. I would like to know 
how it comes, that not only in Ireland, but almost through the 
whole world, so much politeness is connected with this stinking 
tobacco. With most savages the pipe of peace is customary ! A 
pipe is the first civility offered to a visitor in Turkey ; and in 
Paris the cigar-case is not only placed upon the table, but is the 
first mark of politeness that fnend offers to friend, or the host 
to bis guest ; and generally throughout the whole of civilized 
£urope« those are deemed very unpolite by whom this ceremony 
is neglected ! This custom is still more observed with tobacco in 
that form in which it shows itself in our snuff-shops. When in 
Europe a person presents his snuff-box to the friend who sits 
beside him, the act has precisely the same meaning as when the 
pipe of peace goes round in the wigwam of the savage. Peace is 
concluded, people consider themselves friends, and converse more 
freely with each other.. Other things we do not offer se regularly. 
The'pipe, which soothes the mind, puts people in good humour, 
stops the mouth of the angry and the **prhe contenance,** and 
infuses so much mildness* alone enjoys this privilege. 

At the top of the mountain Mrs. Sullivan alighted, and climbed 
away through the rocks, with her piece of buminff turf in her 
hand, the smoke of which enabled me to trace her course for 
some time. So usual is it for the Irish labourer to have a piece of 
ignited turf lying beside him in the field, that wherever yon find 
the one you may be sure the other is not far distant. 

After passing through an endless variety of blasted rocks and 
broken stones, we at length arrived at that portion of the rodd 
where its makers, tired of winding backwards and forwards, had 



. tiuaelled ligbt Uuroug}) the rock« H/^ .see iunie 4 ^ur b«c^ on 
the county of Kerry, and when we issued from thQ soothem ^gaie 
of the tunnel, beheld the county of Cork^ lit up by the bright rays 
of the sun. This, as every Irishmau Informs, the stranger the 
momeBt he puts his foot upon its soil, is the lai^gest county in 
Ireland; and every Corkman repeats the informatiea so long as 
be remains within .its boundanr. It contains 1,800,000 acres; 
whilst Louth, which is the smallest county, contaimi only 200,000 
acres. The county of Cork has also many distrteU wkkh resemble 
those of Kerry in wildness and want of cultivation ; 1,100,000 
acres, or three-fifths of the whole, are cultivated, the remainder 
being unimproved mountain and bog. In Kerry, 550,000 acres, 
or upwards of one-half, is rock and bog, whue the remaining 
500,000 acres are only capable of cultivation t,o a certain extent. 
The best cultivated county in Ireland is Meath, which lies to the 
west of Dublin, and in which, for ^60,000 acres under cultivation, 
there are only GOQO acres unimproved* Donegal, in the north, 
is, on the other hand, the moat uncultivated, for here there are 
650,000 acres of uncultivated to 520,000 of cultivated land. 
Donegal, however, is the only one wJiiich exceeds Kerry in this 
respect. On the whole, something more than a fourth part of 
Irdand is waste land and bog, for in 19,944,209 acres which, 
according to M'CuUoch, b the superficial area of Ireland, there 
are 14,603,473 acres cultivated and 5,349,736 waste. The 
average yearly rental of all the land in Ireland is 12s. 9d. per 
acre. In Kerry and in Donegal, however, it t^nly ayerages 6s. ; 
whilst in the county of Dublin it produces ra&er more than 20s. 
Almost on our very entrance into the county of Cork we en- 
joved another celebrated little p a ra dise^ the moustainoos ceantiy 
of Glengariff. We descended to it by an excellent road that 
wound zigzag down the hills, and met innumerable cars laden 
with sea-san(f, a product of great use in Irisk agriculture. It is 
mixed with the cold clay and the acrid bog by spreading it over 
the ploughed land, and afterwards harrowing it in. The Irish 
say, << the sea-sand cuts up the clay." Being so sendceable, it is 
frequently conveyed, b^ carts or boats, distances of fifteen or 
twenty miles ; and were it not for this ing^ient much land in Ire- 
land would be altogether unproductive. As exqsUent reads now 
afford great faciljj^ foi; inland transp^ they wiU thus in no 
.alight deg^e contribute to the better cultivation of the eountiy. 
The sea-sand of Bantry Bay, wkicb i$ called *< coral aaod" by 
the j^eonle, is aaid to be of a very superior quality^ it mmasts 
prinoqiiaUy of brokwi nuack sbeUs, and oentsins aome pw^kks 

ofllBMU . 



NuttcTOtn'b^acrliftfrtreefi^ in whidh some pvetlj ^romit 
are embosomed, enrich the valleys of Glengariff; and the bajFOn 
which the little village lies, is studded with islands like the lakes 
of Killarney. These islands have exactly the same peculiarities 
as those of Killarney, bring oovercid with bog-stuff, furze-bushes, 
and occasional thickets ; and as they are of all sizes, the bay 
appears as if it were full of great whafesw 

This is the renowned Bantry Bay, so spacious, so deep, so 
sheltered on every side, and so calm, that all the fleets in the 
world might here ride at anchor in perfect safety. It was in this 
bay that the French attempted to land towards the close of theJast 
century; here also, according to Moore, the (*olonists from Spain 
landed upwards of a thousand years before ; and it was probably 
to this bay that the Phoenicians resorted in times of yore. Arish 
writers, who believe fn a colonization from Spain, fhid many points 
of similarity between this western extremity of Ireland and €r«l- 
licia, the opposite north-western extremity of Spain, and are of 
opinion that a constant and direct communicatioD by sea foinierly 
existed between the Bay of Corunna and Bantry Bay, According 
to the old traditions cited by Moore, the Spaniards sailed over in 
so short a time, that, in order to render it credible, it is also 
necessary to suppose that a stronger current must at that period 
have set between these two points than is now known to prevail 
in any part of the world. 

The views of the bay from our mountain roads were charming ; 
and equally so were those from the road aronnd the bay, into 
which several little rivers flow, while several arms of the sea 
stretch into the land. These we crossed by ivy-mantled bridges. 
The little islands, between which the barks of the fishermen were 
sailing backwards and forwards, were also exceedingly pleasing. 
Some of the steep promontories which jotted o|it into the sea 
were covered with potato-gardens to the very summits, whilst 
others were equally covered with turf. In a little creek we found 
a hoat laden with oysters, which are very plentiful on the western 
coasts of Ireland ; and for sixpence we obtained such an abundant 
supply of them, that some of omr party ate too matiy, and irere 
consequently very nuch indisposed on their arrival in Bctitry. 
Apropos of oysters : whenever I ate oystera in Ireland, m s(«ry was 
always told me respecting a certain gentleman irho, heitig reeom- 
mended by his physician to take a few oysters before maner, in 
order to sharpen hn appetite, afterwards complBiDed t<i the^k»ctor 
that alllhougb he devoured a hundred eveiy day lMrf<Mre<Kniii»i lie 
did not And his appetite a Ht better than- before ! At tkia ^ikmr 
iras iffvarikhly told every tittle I ate oysters I cannot «ilribiila U 
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|9 diaiiet, and nuiist therefom set it dovm as a national Ifub 
4i]nler anecdote. 



CHAPTER V. 
BANTRY, AND A VISIT TO IRISH BEGGARS. 

tiOUrLAlVn OF TBI FI8HKRMBN — A CASTLE WBAPFBD IN PAPER TEM- 

PBAANCE ANECDOTE — ^TESTIMONIES ¥0% TEMPEEANCE — MARY SULLIVAN 

IRISH GREETINGS — *' THANKS TO THE GREAT OOD" — ** OOD SAVE YOC 

kindly"— THE RBGOAR's HITT — A MOTHER'S LOVE — TOBACCO INDISPKN- 
SABLE TO FEMALES — ** GOD SFBED YE.'' 

Kantry is a pretty little town, and methinks all towns that lie 
upon the sea are gereraliy pretty. Ruin, dilapidation, sluggish- 
ness, poverty, disonier, and filth are less met with on the sea-coast 
than in the interior of countries. The sea is in its very nature re- 
freshing, inciting, enlivening, and beneficial. The town is situated 
on a small handsome bay which branches off from the large one. 
Baiitry was at one time celebrated for its fisheries, but the fishermen, 
like many others in Europe, now complain that the fish is no longer 
•o abundant, either because it has greatly diminished in quantity, 
or taken another direction. When we every where hear these 
lamentations over the diminished productiveness of fisheries of 
every description, from the herring to the whale, it is natural to 
inquire whence it has arisen, and also whether it is not probable 
that, eventually, we shall have no fish to eat except such as we 
can breed and fatten in our ponds. Our fishermen are themselves 
destroying our fish not less effectually than our sportsmen are de- 
stroying our game, the waters being much freer to ever>' one than 
the Umd, and the fish being much less protected in the breeding 
season than the feathered race. Whilst, however, the taking of 
fish is diminishing, that of sea-sand is on the increase. Formerly, 
only a few boats were employed in this branch of commerce, but 
now the number of little barks which fish up the coral sand on the 
sand banks amounts to some hundreds, so that ev^n a new quay, 
at which we saw them lying in a long row, has been built for their 
iise alone. The increased exertions for the improvement and 
.extension of Irish agriculture is the cause of the great prosperity 
.of this trade* 

£ven here there is no scarcity of beggars or of rags, as we 
fMtnd when we arrived at the fish-market, which b a walled-in 
OQnrt» surBoundej by fish-stands. Scarcely had my companions 
jSLvd 1 eutered it than we were accosted by t^'enty or thirty 
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l>«ggWKf^ wbQ closed tfa^iion gate bebinri us, at tbe wai»iivn9 
informing us that they would not permit us to depart until, we 
paid them for so doing. We were about to comply with their 
deonands when some of the fishwomen rushed up, and drove away 
the beggars, saying that this gate, and the tribute to be paia» 
rightfully belonged to them only. 

Tbe town belongs to the Earl of Bantry, whose son. Lord 
Bearhaven, takes his title from one of the islands in the bay> 
called Bear Island. Their lordships were both absent, although 
they do not belong to the regular class of absentees, but generally 
reside here on their charming domains. We therefore availed our- 
selves of this opportunity to walk along the shore, and visit their 
family seat, which is near the town, and is called Bantry Castle. 
The housekeeper at first refused to admit us, as his lordship was 
very particular about his house, and besides, the castle was ail 
papered t^* This served to increase my curiosity still more, for 
I had never yet seen an entire castle wrapped in paper. But 
having removed the $cruples of the housekeeper, and obtained 
an entrance, we actually found every thing inside, from top to 
bottom, carefully enveloped in paper — in the large sheets of the 
Cork Constitution^ the most extensively-circulated newspaper in 
the south of Ireland. The door-handles, nay, the entire doors, 
the bannisters, all the chairs and tables, the chandeliers, the 
hangings of the walls, all were thus preserved from the dust or the 
sun. Even a metal figure of St. Patrick himself, and a multitude 
of old metal dishes, which were hanging from the wall beside and 
around him, were intrusted to the conservative care of the Cork 
Constitution, I could not refrain from inspecting these antique 
dishes somewhat closely, in spite of the paper, for the house- 
keeper said they were old Spanish articles. The castle, though 
all very ancient, yet wanted nothing of modern elegance and com- 
fort ; for the English alone understand how to unite comfort with 
antiquity. 

My travelling companion ^m Killamey to Cork, with whom I 
passed the evening in Bantry over a glass of jprhisky punch, was a 
gentleman from Londonderry, who was taking advantage of this 
beautiful autumn to make a tour of pleasure through the entire 
of his native isle. He related to me a very remarkable case of 
temperance, of which the servant who now attended him was the 
hero, and who, though a quick and dexterous fellow, had formerly 
been an incorrigible drunkard* He had often reproved him for 
this vice, punished him, diminished his wages, even promised to 
reward him if he would keep himself sober for a certain time; but 
all thb was of no avaih As he was for ever relapsing from a brief 

II 
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sobrl^tj into a long drunkenness, and I 
and vows, his master at last discharge 
the man again presented himself, ado 
teinperance medal, and entreated h< 
once more into his senice, adding i\ I 
p^rance man, and had taken the pi | 
that he would ever relapse into his f 
who knew the character of his cc 
without hesitation, and in ftill conf 
orderly servant for the future : anc' 
there was not a more useful, more s , 
tic in the kingdom. 1 tell this st i 
thousands like it are told, and be 
i)Iack to white is admitted to ha 
Ireland by Father Mathew. Sp 
a remarkable light on tfae^ Iris 
cause. Here the testimony of I 

to me. He stated, that for thf 
temperance movement comme? 
his ease, which before it was i i 

bis people for drink was then 
petually quarrelsome and dif 
changed, and it was no Ion ! 

every thing in person. He 
taken proper care of, and he 
fidence to the men, who us < 

tarbulent. Saturday even* 
\oted to dissipation and nc 
their week*s wages, he no I 

to whom he might have 
Saturday, were now all s 
monies as these, of whicf i 

Viirow a cheering light o 

My companion also i' I 

<he great fair of Doveg | 

ther. Formerly, factic I 

here the order of the c 
single drunk I [1 person 
a magical metamorph* 

As my frieiitl> sopi 
to resti I strolled ( 
"tt^hilst thus otTupiei 
'of light which bean 
1 Was enabled to 
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dnmg the daj^ i had seen tfo tba WA of one 6f the bcggfam 
women «t Bentiy^ I immediaCely reeognised hcf as one of tbose 
who sbnt ns up in the fish^mairiiet, and wbo had been nlost zealous 
fn her gesticoki.tMM» and eondoet* In Ulc%, her tiolenee on that 
occasion afforded atrong proof of inaenrty* She was dressed in t» 
taltesed yellow gown, and a latge red shawl, eompieiely in rags, 
whleh seemed to have been origmally intended for a mnch Career 
person, since half of it trailed behind her in the dast^ She also 
wore a broad** brimmed man's* hat^ encireled by a profuse wreath 
of artiicial flowers^ ami aided by a long stiek, which she bore in 
her handy she moved along very quickly. Among the beggars of 
the fish-mari^et she was the loudest, and always held her stick 
before us to keep us back, whilst whatever she said was spoken 
e:iKlremely qnick, and in broken sentences. I have frequently, in 
Ireland, met with similar half-crazed and comically-dressed beg<» 
gavay who sometimes reminded me of eertatn characters in Walter 
Scott's novels. Mary SnUivan (for she soon confided to me her 
name) was new j^oeeeding very quietly and orderly along tW 
shore of Bantij Bay. I wished belt a good evening, when she 
thanked me poiitely* Her business for the day was over ; and 
although she still wore the eostume of hei^ part, the play was 
ended, she had lell the 8tage> and was now returning homewards^ 
Aa she toki me that she lived on the shore of the bay, not far 
from* the town, I ^ered to acoompany heri< that I might have a»' 
opf«rtnnity of seeing the hut of an Irish beggar in the eveAing. 
We crossed o^-er seme uneven reeky ground, and at kst turned^ 
as* it seemed to me^ entirely eut of the beaten path ; but Mary 
Sullrvan assured me that there was no other way to her sister's^ 
with whom she lived, and that if I would give her my hand, she 
woukl' lead mie in safety. These poor people prefer localities 
somewhat wi]d> and that the approaches to their dwellings should 
be somewhat nigged ; thereby,; as they imagine, securing for them- 
selves greater independence* The labours of the English, in 
constrneting level roads, are therefore not always regarded with 
fhat joyful thankfulness which might be ejected. Besides^ a 
stray piece of perfectly bare and barren ground may be procured 
somewhat cheaper than a more fruitful soil ; and on a nicked piece 
of rocky ground of this description, washed by the gentle waves 
of Bantry Bay, stood the hut of the SuIIivaus, into which we 
crept. 

The Irish are a very religious peopib, and have all kinds of 
pretty pbus wishes always at hand, with which they salute each 
other. Thus, if they pass by labourers at work in 'a field, ihey 
spyy "Ged blessjynur work !** to which the answer is, « Save you 
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too V They have so strong a desire for the Ueising of God* that 
they are fond of adding a wish for it to their expressions on all 
subjects. In particular you must not neglect to add ** God bless 
it" to any thing in the shape of praise you bestow on a person or 
thing ; for instance, if you praise a child by saying, << That is a 
fine child/* you must, if you wish to save the mother the severest 
apprehensions, immediately add, "God bless it!" for praise always 
seems suspicious to the Irish : praise begets envy» they say. It 
therefore seems to them that the person praising any thing either 
wishes to possess it himself, or to def9rm it by drawing down upon 
it the envy of the fairies and spirits of the lower world, who tnke 
special delight in destroying all that is beautiful on earth. When 
fault is found, it is not customary to add any thing; and an Irish 
mother would be less offended, if a person were to say to her^ 
" Your child is a squalling dirty brat," than if he were to say, 
looking at the child, " What a charming little angel you have 
there in the cradle," unless he were immediately to add, *^ God 
bless him I" thus warding off the influence of the evil spirits. 
As they never forget to ask God's blessing, they are also equally 
careful to return thanks* *< Thanks to the great God I" is an 
expression continually in their mouths» and I have no doubt in 
their hearts too. It is customary even to thank God for a mis- 
fortune that has befallen them : thus I once heard an Irishwoman, 
in a melancholy tone and with tears in her eyes, say to anoUier, 
" I have lost my poor dear little child, thanks be to the great 
God I" This reminded me of the Russian " siawa bogu,** which 
is the customary addition to every story ; and a Russian merchant 
who once told me he had made a very bad speculation, like the 
Irishwoman concluded with " giawa bogu*" 

When one creeps into an Irish hut, the usual salutation is 
<< God save you all I" and the answer is, " God save you kindly !" 
Those who now thus replied to our salutation were the sister of 
Mary Sullivan and her half-grown daughter, who were both sitting 
at a turf fire boiling the potatoes, with her little son and little 
daughter, who were lying beside the pig, eating a half-boiled 
potato which they had taken from the pot. Their father was not 
at home, for he had been some days on the water, taking up sand. 
There came, however, another voice, I knew not from what corner 
of the house, nor did I know what it meant ; only it seemed no 
*< God save you kindly I" I therefore inquired from whence the 
moaning proceeded. ** It is my eldest son, your honour ; he is 
weak in the understanding, thanks be to the great God ! He often 
moans thus the livelong day," 

The hut was lighted partly by the fire, and partly by a lamp 
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which was suspended from the centre of a crooked rafter. This 
lamp was a great 8ea-$he11» in which they were burning fish oil by s 
rush wick* By its melancholy gleam I perceived one of the most 
miserable and helpless creatures I ever beneld. It was a young man, 
about twenty years of age, who lay doubled up and groaning in a 
kind of box which represented his bed, and which was, in reality, 
the best bed in the hut* Beneath him was some straw, covered 
with rags ; and under his head was a pillow, the only one I 
remarked in the hovel. His mother showed me some parts of his 
miserable body. His fingers were quite deformed — two of them 
had grown together — and* his arms were as lean as those of a 
skeleton. His whole frame seemed to vibrate with a convulsive 
twitching. His mother said, that this was constantly the case 
with him. As we were examining his hands and feeling them, 
he raised himself a little, and looked at us with a vacant stare. 

*' He has been so from his birth, your honour," said his mother; 
'< and we have been obliged to support him for twenty years, with- 
out his being able to do the least thing for us." It occurred to 
me that the poor creature might not therefore be well treated, as 
it is not uncommon for poor people to neglect those who cannot 
help to increase their earnings. 

•* And yet you love him ?" inquired I of his poor mother. 

** Love him ? Indeed I do, your honour ! Why shouldn't I 
love him ? Un't he my son, my own flesh and blood, God bless 
him ! £h, mavourneen, look up ! *' said she to her unfortunate 
son, while she carefully raised him, supported his head on her 
arm, and stroked his crippled hand : " I am the only one, sir," 
she continued, '* who understands his language properly. He is 
a In* ays longing for me, and it seems I am the only one he loves. 
*Tis 1 give him his potatoes every morning, and, when I have it, 
stirabout and milk. You see he has a better bed than any of us* 
]Vlavo<ftneen I do n*t groan so, my darling I" She smoothed his 
pillow and laid down his head, which he had again turned away 
from us. 

This woman's affection for her son caused many thoughts to 
arise in my mind. It appeared to me that as net only the mental 
but in some measure the corporeal development of her child had 
remained almost stationary from his birth, so, in like manner, his 
mother loved him now with the same tenderness, intensity, and 
indulgence as when, twenty years ago, he was a suckling. She 
still fed him as she did then ; she coaxed and caressed the youth 
of twenty years of age as she did the infant of a ^onth. Nay, for 
twenty years she would have kept him at her breast, were it not 
physically impossible. When we think of the circumstances of 
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people such a$ these, who have scarcely enough to appease (heir 
<)wn hunger, who expect their children to work and to earn money, 
who usually repel and even imprecate the useless cotisumer, such 
§.ffeQtion as I have described may well be called a phenomenon ; 
and it is possibta that this poor beggar*woman has shown greater 
^Section for her idiot son than is possessed by a hundred thousand 
mothers. It is a shame that we travellers so frequently neglect 
such phenomena, which are so often to be found beneath lowly 
roofs, instead of seeking them out and making them known to 
the world* 

Mary Sullivan, the old aunt, had meanwhile hung her flower- 
wi«atbed hat on the wall, and also laid aside other parts of her 
costume. She then took from her pocket some potatoes and a fish, 
which had probably been made a present to her; the former she 
placed on that comer of the fire which she seemed to consider as her 
own, and the fish she suspended over it by a wire. She next took 
out her pipe and began to srookei She told me. In answer to my 
inquiry, that her smoking cost her at least a halfpenny a day, or 
upwaids of fifteen shillings a year, exclusive of the many little 
Aragiie clay pipes which f»ha must use in that time. This was no 
inconsiderable sum for a beggar-woman ; and as in Ireland a large 
piece of bread can be purchased fcr a halfpenny^ it is to be wished 
that another Father Mathew may arise, to wean the poor Irish- 
women ^m tobacco, and induce them to expend in bread, for 
themselves and their children, what they now lay out on this use- 
less weed. 

Tenderness and hospitality are qualities generally possessed by 
the Irish. All classes are likewise much at their ease in their 
intercourse with strangers; and in this respect the higher ranks 
resemble the Parisians, In many countries, when a stranger 
lisits the huts of the poor, he must undergo a long and 
scrutinizing stare before they fbel comfortable in his presence. 
With the Irish it is quite the reverse. Poor and half-naked 
though they may be, such accommodation as they have is instantly 
offered to their well-dressed visitor without embarrassment; and 
though they never forget to address him politely, as " your 
honour,** they always appear to consider him— what he really is — 
their equal. 

When I took my leave of the Sullivans, more than one " God 
speed ye I" accompanied me to the door, with the most sincere- 
thanks for the honour I had done them by my visit, and for the- 
sympathy which I had shown for the unfortunate brother and son* 
The two little ones had in the meantime lighted a couple of dry 
splinters of wood for torches, and accompanied me over iheir 



rough, rocky (HUb. WhDa at last I dit)v« ih^ai bAeki and bade 
them good-bye» 1 Baw them foir a long time tt&nditig Abor^ on tHe 
rock, lighting mjr way with Iheir tordhee, «rhito with thetr fitetty 
little voices they coutiriually called oul> " Take Cai^ ydUr hoitotit, 
take care I God speed ye i" 



CHAPTER XVI. 
FROM dANTRT tO CORK. 

A HtmnilED A^n tlVt TEAAS old — BANDOff — OPl^OSlTiON — MR. mAKCONI 
-^BtAirCDIlt CABS — ** IraiCH is tHS KOAD to K£Rilt ?" 

The next morning, although It was not yet diiy, another crowd 
of beggars surrounded our trdtvelling car. Hunget driven thes^ 
poor people to their daily tnelancholy work before the dawn. } 
did not, however; discover amongst them Marjr Siillivan's flo^er- 
deeorated hat* Perhaps she is better off^ sts she lives w'.n hdr 
sister, and can sleep and smoke somewhat longet than others of her 
profession* Among these beggars Was an old man, itiore than usually 
mieerable in appearluieef who was pushed sbout in a little cai^. 
His weak, whining voice oonstantly jointki the din of the rest in a 
melancholy song, which consisted of these Words : *< Huridred and 
five years old I Blind and weak^ and a hundred and five ^ears 
old I * His miserable appearance gained the tictory oVer the rest, 
and he received the little we were able to bestow. As I Was 
getting up on the car^ 1 perceived that the little boy who ptrshed 
on the old man's car, shook him, and informed hini that a gehtle- 
man had thrown something into it. *' Oed bless him I long life 
to him ! God save his homynr I God carry him hotte !*' These 
good wishes, which this old living eentnry milrmured odt in a 
trembling voice, accompanied us on onr journey. 

These blessings were the only thing worthy of remark on oi^ 
enthre journey from Bantfy to Cork, a distance of about fifty 
miles, and through a somewhat desolate and un^terestmg 6ouAtry, 
not orach better euhirated than Kerfy, aifid deltoid of th^ interesting 
variety which the mountahne and valleys Mid steep precipices 
there afford. It lain a mountainous country aloYKe tha't A Wilderhestf 
can be at all attractive, and a plain can only please when it id 
highly cultivated. The single exce]ption Ut this o# tist Whole 
route was the little town of Bandon^ sltuafeid ^ th^ Bandoh 
rtver, add whose envirowa Are wMl ptanfed with frees, and a^ofned 
with neat eomitrv-»s«ats« Bando% I was toldy is> 9^ fadbou» in the 
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south of Ireland for the traiuiiuUity and loyalty of its citizens as 
LondoDderry (or Derry» as the Irish usually call it») is in the north. 
Why Bandon is so tranquil and loyal I know not ; but with respect 
to Londonderry the reason may probably be found in its origin, 
the town having been founded by a colony from London, by whom 
the germ of its loyalty may have been transported from the city 
of the Thames. ** Loyal Derry" is the appellation by which it is 
generally known throughout Ireland. 

The next best thing on this road, after the blessings of the 
beggars, is the cheapness of travelling upon it. The charge 
for these fifty miles is only three shillings and sixpence, being less 
than a penny a mile ; while from Killamey to Bantry, which is 
but half that distance, we had to pay double the amount. The 
latter road, being, as I have said, only recently opened, the inteiv 
course was not yet very great, and there was no opposition coach ; 
while between Bantry and Cork there was ^* a great opposition.'' 
Here two rival cars had been established » and were mutually 
endeavouring to exceed one another in speed and cheapness. 
This opposition, however, had only existed about two years, and 
previous to that time the proprietor of the single car that travelled 
Ihe road charged double and treble the present fares. Thus, 
-even in its remotest parts, Ireland is every day deriving greater 
i)enefits, and becoming more animated, by the speculating and 
enterprising spirit of the English. 

The principal proprietor and chief improver of cars, throughout 
the whole of Ireland, is an Italian named Bianconi, whose exten- 
sive enterprises entitle him to particular notice, especially as he is 
<one of the rare instances in which a foreigner has beaten the 
English in speculation within their own territories. This remark- 
able man, by whose horses and cars one can now travel through 
the greater part of Ireland, came over here a little Italian boy, 
like many who are to be found in all the towns of the United 
Kingdom, to make a livelihood either by selling plaster images, 
x>r playing a barrel-organ. As he was a frugal and industrious 
ilad, his images produced him some money, which he expended in 
other wares. His stock soon became so extensive, that he was no 
longer able to drag about his goods on his own back, as hereto- 
fore : he. therefore purchased a donkey and a cart, such as are 
quite common in Ireland. The donkey, however, was not suffi- 
ciently quick for him, so he eventually bought a horse ; and as he 
did not require its constant use, and had no idea of feeding it for 
nothing, he occasionally let out the animal to others for money 
and fair words. He now found that the hiring of his horse brought 
him more money in the end than the sale of his little wares : he 
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thefefore resolved to buy another, so as to be able to hire oat one, 
and to employ the other in carrying on his own business. At the 
same time he made an improvement in his car, arranging it so 
that, beside hb wares, he could take up one or two passengers on 
the road. In short, in this way he by degrees established himself 
as a proprietor of public cars, in the town of Clonmel, which lies 
to the north*east of Cork. At first he only traversed the districts 
around Clonmel, as far as Corkv Kilkenny, &c., fur which purpose 
he built those large, convenient, and open cars, resting on springs, 
which I have already described. By means ot their long seats, on 
which an undefined number of passengers might be stowed, he 
was able to fix a very low fare. He therefore assisted in the 
establishment of a number of other cars, to run in connexion with 
his own ; and travelled, or rather made his drivers travel, many 
roads on which no regular mode of conveyance for passengers had 
previously existed. In this mode, by purchasing horse after 
horse, building additional cars, and taking more drivers into 
his service, he gradually extended all over Ireland a chain of 
diligence-cars which is elsewhere unequalled in extensiveness and 
utility. He now possesses no fewer than 600 of these large cars, 
and 1500 horses, all of which are constantly employed. Some 
assert that he has 900 cars and 2000 horses; and even Mr. 
Bianconi himself may probably not know the precise number. 
He is now a great and a wealthy man, and is esteemed by all his 
adopted countrymen, not more for his intelligence than for his 
benevolence. 

Mr. Bianconi has also had small maps of Ireland engraved, on 
which the various roads travelled by his cars are distinctly marked ; 
and artists have been further employed in dignifying his enter* 
prises by engraving a series of well-executed copper- plates, entitled 
*^ The Bianconi Cars," prints from which are to be seen all over 
Ireland. In one is represented the loading of one of these strange 
carriages, and the travellers taking their seats ; in the second, their 
arrival at one of the Bianconi inns ; in the third, the passengers 
are overtaken by a storm ; in the fourth, the four horses, with 
their lengthy appendage of carriage, luggage, and passengers, are 
spiritedly galloping up a hill ; in the fifth, the horses are being 
«;nanged in the midst of a landscape of heath and bog, whilst 
the passengers are jumping off their seats to obtain exercise or 
refreshment ; and in others similar characteristic incidents are 
pourtrayed. 

<• Which is the road to Kerry?" exclaimed my companion in a 
jeering tone to some Kerr)'men who met us near Cork, their little 
horses guided by long straw bridles^ and adorned with eoarsely^ 
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plaited straw saddles* Tbe people hete In Ct>rk seem to take 
great pleasure in makiufff themseWes menry at the expenie of these 
good-httinuiired and oddly«-equipped mountaineefS) who bring' the 
produce of their farms and dairies to this market* 



CHAPTER XVn- 

Sscnotr I.— CORK. 

** RATHER sharp''-— CORK PICTURE EXHIBITION — BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 
AT CORK — THE BUTTER WEIGH-HOUSE — PADDY AND HIS BACON FLITCHES. 

It is said the Kerry people are learned, but poor, and some- 
what boorish in their manners ; the Limerick people handsome 
and polite ; and the Dublin people extremely complaisant and 
hospitable, and the most refined of all the Irish." <* And what are 
the Cork people ?** inquired I of my travelling companion, who 
waa giving mfe all this information at the Commercial Hotel, 
where we had alighted. •* Rather sharp !*' replied he ; *• they 
like to make merry at other people's expense, and are distin- 
guished from all the other natives of Ireland by their peculiar 
and witty mockery. They are quick at remarking the weak sides 
of others, and often mercilessly persecute them with delicate yet 
cutting sarcasms.*' •< Have the Cork people themselves, then, no 
weak side ?" ** Oh yes I"— But while .my friend was meditat- 
ing a suitable reply, there burst forth beneath our window one of 
those most frightful attempts at music which the temperance bands, 
who march through the streets of Cork in the evening, are in the 
habit of making ; and as it was Saturday night, they were followed 
bjr so many persons, that I clearly perceived that one of the weak 
sides of the Cork people must be some where in the region of 
their ears, since, were it otherwise, their police would not suffer 
the ears of the entire public to be annoyed by sounds more detest- 
able than even the catterwauling of cats. 

The following day, on visiting the picture exhibition of this 
good city, I imagined that I had discovered another of the weak 
sides of the Cork people, in a neighbourhood not very remote 
from their eyes, since upon the various pieces of canvas which 
were here exposed to view, so many displeasing forms and colours 
were brought together, that their want of harmony annoyed me 
almost as nuch a» ike music of tbe evening before. As, however, 
I bad ooaae te this exfoibition not to criticise the works of the Cork 
ardati^ n»t to deligbi »yself with perfeftt creations of art, but to 
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seardi for sonething that wookL give me infermation eoncerntng 
the people and tbe countiyy I found that I was not dkappoiatod 
in ny expectations. 

The painters of every country, especially at present, when 
iahhawp de geurt are so much the order of the day, represent in 
their pictures so much that is descriptive of their nation, of the 
geographer and the climate of their country, and so much that is 
characteiistic of the manners and habits of its people, that any 
one who has made these his study must every where use picture 
galleries as one of tbe chief sources from whence to drew his 
infonnation, and should not despise even the most insignificant 
exhibitions. Thus, at tbe Cork exybition were displayed the 
busta of the Mayor of Cork, of last year's Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Daniel O'Conneil, and of Fatb^ Mathew. Then there was an 
emigration scene, of poor Irish leaving their beloved Erin for 
America; besides various Irish fishermen, and several views <^ wild 
mountains and turf- bogs. The best thing a painter can do is to 
represent the scenes and incidents of his own country, for in them ' 
mesk of the slightest talent may be certain they have a subject they 
understand, and that they will produce a picture which, if it is 
at all tolerable, possesses the merit of being a copy of someikingf 
and therefore likely to be of some use to (he world. Even the 
greatest genius can, perhaps, only produce a masterpiece when he 
remains within the horison of his nationality, and can only attain 
extraordinary excellence by embodying in his pictures the national 
scenes or national habits characteristic of his country. The 
greatest painters, like the greatest poets, have ever been eminently 
patriotic, and their best creations have invariably sprung from the 
inmost depths of their own souls, and illustrate the li& of their 
nation or the nature of their fatherland. 

But the chief strength of Cork lies in other things than the fine 
arts. This city is well known as the principal port for the exporta- 
tion of the raw produce of the whole south of Ireland. I therefore 
hastened to tbe store-houses of the town — to the slaughter-houses, 
packing-cellars, and to its butter weigh-house, salting establish- 
ments, &C., in order to acquire information respecting those 
particular branches of industry in which the greater part of the 
population is employed. 

In the neighbourhood of Cork are some of the greatest dairies 
in Ireland. Kerry, and other cattle-giazing districts, are also not 
very distant ; so that here the largest quantities of butter, bacon, 
hams, meat, and cattle are brought together. In the same manner, 
the principal export of Dublin is grain, the produce of the arable 
fjistricts by which it is sunounded. Butter is one of the chief 
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articles of export from Cork, and the butter market and firkin 
crane is almost a cariosity. To this the butter is brought in little 
barrels or '^Jirkins,'* and the weight and quality of each firkin is 
ascertained by an inquest of butter inspectors, who are under the 
direction of a general weighing^tnaster. The quality thus deter- 
mined is branded on every firkin ; and in this way the butter trade 
of Cork, which is very extensive, is kept in good repute. As 
Cork butter is often intended for very distant markets, it is made 
verv salt. The Kerry mountain butter is praised as being parti- 
cularly ** firm in body." 

At the cellars of the provision merchants are to be seen im- 
mense quantities of << life stores." Masses of hams and sides of 
bacon are arranged in long rows, like octavo and folio volumes. 
In the suburbs are extensive slaughter-houses lor pigs, in which 
thousands of the inmates of the Irish cabins and rent-payers yearly 
lay down their lives. I would like to know with what feelings 
hungry Paddy studies these folios of bacon ! It is lamentable to 
think that the poor Irishman must hand over to others such vast 
quantities of what he himself so much stands in need. Ireland is 
to the English, in some measure, what Sicily was to the Romans, 
and is to the Neapolitans at the present day. That lovely island 
was always, in like manner, tyrannized over and plundered by 
Italy. Were Paddy only a little more industrious, he could, I am 
certain, keep a flitch in his own chimney for festive days. As it 
is, however, he must first become a soldier of her Majesty, and 
sail away thousands of miles after the bacon he has fattened in his 
cabin, and then, in the East or West Indies, he may perchance 
be allowed to partake of it, as large quantities of provisions are 
made up in Cork for troops on foreign service. 



Section II.— PRESERVATION OF PROVISIONS. 

PRESERVED FRESH PROVISION TRADE — ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESERVA- 
TION — THE aVATS OF CORK — THE aVICKEST STEAMBOAT. 

Very interesting in this town are the establishments of those 
merchants who deal in fresh provisions, which they know how to 
preserve in their original freshness by some peculiar process of 
their own. These merchants are called ** preserved fresh provi- 
sion merchants." This branch of trade has been established in 
Ireland within the last twenty years, and has lately been consider- 
ably extended. Things of this kind can only be seen in Great 
Britain, because it is the only country which has so great aii 
interest in being able to send all kinds cf provision to every 
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quarter of the globe in an uninjured condition. I visited the 
largest establishment of this description, that of Mr* Gamble, 
** patent preserved fresh provision merchant to her Majesty's navy, 
and to the Honourable the East India Company." In this esta- 
blishment is to be seen almost every kind of food you can think 
ofy packed up in so wonderful a manner, in tin or pewter cases, 
that most of them will keep perfectly fresh for years* Even milk 
and cream are so well preserved^ that if one were to take the 
cases with him on a voyage round the world, and open them in 
the South Seas or the Indian Ocean, he would find the contents 
as sweet and fresh as if just milked from the cow. The principal 
points to he attended to are, the preparation of vessels perfectly 
close and air-tight, the selection of articles of the best quality, and 
the complete exhaustion of the air, as well out of the provisions 
themselves as from the vessels in which they are contained* 
Fresli vegetables of every description are also preserved in this 
way* 

The perfection which this art has attained is best proved by the 
testimony which Captain Ross has presented to this establishment. 
He certifies that in the year 1824 he bought here various cases of 
vegetables for his north-western expedition* Many of these re- 
mained in the stranded ship Fury till August, 1833, nine years 
afterwards, when they were again found and opened ; and although 
during this time they had been exposed to all the injurious influ- 
ences of that northern climate — in winter to a cold 52 degrees 
below zero of Fahrenheit, and in summer to a heat 80 degrees 
above zero — yet all the cases were found uninjured, and their 
contents in a state of perfect preservation, and fit for use. 

Every thing connected with this branch of trade is remarkably 
complete. Thus, for instance, a quantity of cases are in readi* 
ness, each of which contains as much cream as is requi.site 
for twelve cups, and others for twenty-four or thirty- six cups. 
The captain of a ship who wishes to supply himself here, has 
therefore only to state the number of his officers or passengers, to 
be provided with cases containing exactly the portions required 
for his daily consumption* Thus he wastes nothing, and even 
more regular economy is practicable than if there were cows on 
board. In like manner, the portions of meat and vegetables in 
each case are suited for' a certain number of persons ; and there 
is this further advantage, that most of the articles are already 
cooked, and both trouble and fire are alike saved* Sauces and 
soups, of every possible kind, prepared after the best rules of 
cookery^ are also packed up in the same way, so that it is only 
necessary to give tl«e article to the nearest railor to warm, and 
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leeenre firom hia handi delieacfes m excellent as if he vtmb rtie 
best of oooka^ 

The quavs cf Cork present auich that is interesting in the ship* 
ping of all tnese varieties of nierchandisey especially the embarkation 
of the live stock, pigs» oxen, eo«vs» &c. The shipping of the pigs 
is the BMMt amusing, and hundreds oi the idle atrollen of Cork 
stand looking on, delighted with the scene, it is an inex- 
haustible source of entertainment to behold this humorous Paddj, 
this '< queer Jhliow" as he calls himself, who makes so nN»fi neise 
in whatever occupation he may be engaged, and who, as a ** ready- 
witted" Cork lady said to me, ^^ is always allowed to say every 
thing twice," — this talking, shrieking, ge^iculating Irishman, 
bidding farewell to his <' mtf-jia^ers," and busied about them 
there for the last time, and at last hoisting them inta the ship 
which is to waft them away from Erin's soil. One ship is being 
laden with firkins of butter for foveign lands, where Ireland must 
be thought one of the richest countries in the world, or she would 
not export these whole cai^goes of fitt. Anothar is receiving sacks 
ol flour, and the poor porters are almost sinking beneath a load of 
bread-stuff, of which not a morsel will fall to their share. A 
thkd ia being provided witsh ships' biscuits, which have been baked 
in tlie great ^ steam-mill bakeries" of Cork, dried and prepared 
to keep for years. Strange it is that this poor hungry Ireland, in 
which so many actually die of huitger every year, and in whose bills 
of mortality and hospital books " aimrvation" is as regular a head- 
ing as any otlier cause of death ; — strange it is, I say, that this 
country shoiikl, above all things, be destined to feed so many 
strangers to her soil. 

During my stroll about these quays, I saw lying at them three of 
tlie quickest of English steamboats — tli« Princess HoyaI,the Prince 
of Wales, and the Fire-King. The Princess Royal is generally al- 
lowed (e^bethe swiftest of all the steamboats which ply between the 
British Isles* Oti an average, including good and bad weather, she 
proceeds at the rate of twelve niiles and a half an hour. The 
Prince of Wales was once considered the quickest, but its speed 
is now exceeded by the Princess Royal by two minutes in six and 
thirty miles* I am here speaking of sea-lioats only, ft>r on the 
Thames there are stcamboaits which can make twenty miles an 
hour. The Princc&s Royal is a beautiful vessel, and her saloons 
and cabins are fitted up quite in rococo stylew She has now taketi 
bee station in Cork, and aids in bringing Iraland into closer con- 
nexion with England. All rhe vessels in this trade must, above 
all things,, be constructed for animal passengers, and accordingly 
this elegant PVhicess has on her deck peculiar arrangoroents' for 



the recepliou of .o«^» CQVft, tnd 'pi|^ Bj tbete mptd mode* of 
conveyance Ireland is ever falling more and more into the hand^ 
of England, the two islands being tbus^ as it were, drawn 100 
miles nearer to eaeh other. Now that the railroads and steamers 
render it possible at any moment to transport troops from any 
part, of England to Ireland ia less than twenty <-foor hours, tho 
latter is chained to the lormer move firmly than ever. 



SsiQTioii IIL^THE COUNTY GAOL. 

DECREASE OF CHIME IN I AELAND -^ CRIME IN TIPPER ARY — CRIME IN 
IREi.AKB — * NBOLSCTED YOVTH — JUVENILE OFFENDERS — THE BLACK 
HOLSS-»-*TnB niU9RWBLJU«-^A»OY'S AWE LLINa-HOUSK*- WORKING BY 
CUB91TT. 

One of my most interostiog and infttrnctive visits m Cork was 
to the county gaol built here some years «go, both lor debtors 
and eriminals. The governors of English prisons are liberally 
instructed at all times to ^ve e^very information to strangers re- 
specting their arrangements^; and the promptitude with which 
they answer the ivquiries of all foreigners is deserving of high 
praise : they appear to have no secrets whatsoever. To the 
visitor who i& prQperly iutroduced, their books are opened ; he is 
not only peruutted, but invited, to put any questions he pleases to 
the prisoners -, and he ia supplied with books> documents, and 
papers, from which he can. derive farther iuformation mose at his 
leisure. The most gratifying informaliou I gained frona the papers 
lent to me in Cork, in s6^ friendly a manner, was the extraordinary 
decrease of cruue in Ireland since the fisst year of the tempe- 
rance movement ; and as I thinh this great plkenomfuon cannot 
he too generally known, I will here state the facts which appear 
to prove it. 

The total number of criminal of all kinds brought to trial in 
Ireland, was — 

In the vear 1839 •. 26,392 

,/ 1840! .,. 23,833 

_ ,• 1841 20,790 

being a diminution, in three years, of upwards of 22 per cent, in 
the number of criminal trials. That eUss of crirpes which appears 
so very numerous on the Irish lists,, the "riot^,'* was also evi- 
dentlji decreased. The'nwJwJbeis of these were — 

In the yea*: 1839 ,,^..,^... ^409 

>f 1840. ,,^ 3201 . 

y,. 1641 ,. 2866r 
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But the most evident diminution has been iu the trials for murder, 
of which there were — 

In the year 1839 286 

„ 1840 159 

1841 120 

being a reduction of more than one-half in three year^t. There 
certainly may be various other causes for the decrease of crime in 
Ireland ; but the main grounds of an improvement so sudden and 
extraordinary can only be sought for in an equally sudden and 
extraordinary simultaneous phenomenon, such as the temperance 
movement. 

In 1839 there were 1300 criminals sentenced to transportation^ 
and in ] 84 1 only 900 ; but at the present day sentence of trans- 
{)ortation is less frequently passed, and still less frequently is it 
carried into effect 

Even in Tipperary, which is the most turbulent and disturbed 
county in Ireland, crime has evidently diminished. The popula- 
tion of Tipperary is only one-eighteenth part of the whole of Ire- 
hnd. Therefore, as the total number of cases of riot in all Ireland 
in 1839 was 3409, the relative proportion for Tipperary, if its 
population had not been more turbulent than that of the others, 
would have been 200, instead of which, there were in that year 
685 riots, or nearly 3}- times as much as the mean proportion. 
In the same year, 81 out of 286, or nearly one-third of all the 
murders in Ireland, were perpetrated in this remarkable county, 
whilst the correct proportion would have been 16 only. Hence 
it appears that the people in Tipperary are five times as murderous 
as the Irish in general. 

I was informed by the governor of the prison that a still further 
improvement was perceptible in 1842, there being only 65 crimi- 
nals brought to trial in Cork at the July assizes of that year, the 
smallest number ever known. 

When the criminal statistics of England are compared with those 
of Ireland, the former appear to evident disadvantage, crime having 
increased in England, during the same period, in nearly the same 
proportion that it has decreased in Ireland. Thus, in England — 

In 1838 23,094 criminals were brought to trial; 

1839 24,443 „ „ 

1840 .... 27,187 

1841 .... 27,760 „ „ 

Stilly notwithstanding this, the number of indictments is, in 
Ireland, undeniably greater than in England, in proportion to the 
population. In 1841, Ireland contained eight millions of inhabit- 
ants, of whom about 20,000 (or 1 in 400 J were indicted ; whilst 
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in Bngland, in the same year, there were about fifteen millions 
of inhabitants, of whom 27,800 (or 1 in 555,) were indicted. But 
in order to establish this fact correctly, it ought to be first ascer- 
tained whether crimes and trials are registered and calculated in 
precisely the same manner in both countries. 

The proportion of murders in England to those in Ireland is 
particularly remarkable. In England^ the number of murders or 
attempts to murder were — 

In the year 1839 40 

„ 1840 56 

1841 63 

From which it appears that, in the year 1839> more than five limes 
as many murders were committed in Ireland as in England ; 
and in 1841, when the number of murders had evidently increased 
in the latter, and diminished in the former country, twice as many. 
But taking the respective populations into account, the murders in 
Ireland in 1839 were eleven times as many, and in 1841, four 
times as many, as in England. When to this is added the cases 
of manslaughter and the attempts to murder, in Ireland, the num- 
ber appears really frightful ; but, thank God ! the same evident 
diminution is perceptible in these as in the other crimes. Murder, 
shooting, stabbing, administering poison with intent to murder^ 
assault with the intent to murder, solicitation to murder, con- 
spiracy to murder, manslaughter — all these crimes put together 
were committed 898 times in the year 1839 ; 503 times in 1840 ; 
and 502 times in 1841. 

The most frightful feature in the criminal statistics of Great 
Britain is the great number of juvenile and neglected offenders 
which every where fill the prisons. In the last few years, out of 
100 prisoners, there were always about eight under sixteen years 
old ; and in 1839, in Ireland, seven were convicted of murder and 
manslaughter under sixteen years of age. It must also be remem- 
bered that the laws are more severe against young persons in 
England than in our country. It is, however, an exceedingly 
lamentable truth, that the number of youthful offenders in Ireland 
has by no means decreased in the same ratio as the total number 
of criminals ; it has rather remained remarkably stationary ; nay, 
in some branches it has even increased. For instance, the number 
of criminals in Ireland under sixteen years old, was — 

In the year 1839 1516 

f, 1840 1545 

„ 1841 1476 

This is easily reconcilable with my remarks respecting temper- 
ance! which would naturally have a less powerful effect on children, 

12 
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since intemperance could noti at their pari. h«.ve been lh« 
original cause of their crimes. But what is most lamentable and 
almost inconceivable is, that the schools fox the education of 
youth, lately instituted in such great numbers, have not proved SQ 
beneficial in their influence on the children, as the t^mperaooe 
movement on those of more advanced age ; and the consequence 
is, that the number of exceedingly young offenders appears to have 
increased. For example, the number of offenders under twelve 
years of age, convicted in Ireland, was — 

In the year 1839 322 

„ 1840 323 

„ 1841 342 

This increase is/ however, principally caused by female trana- 
gressors of this class ; for the number of girls under twelve years 
old^ convicted in Ireland, was-^ 

In the year 1839 55 

„ 1840 63 

^ „ 1841 ... 76 

Yet girls under this age appear to comprise that class of the Irish 
whose moral culture is attended to with the greatest care, << infant 
schools" having, especially of late, very much increased. The 
result is therefore, as I have said, almost inconceivable. Whilst 
more care is taken of the education of children, is greater severity 
also exercised towards them ? Or is a new and particular class of 
offenders produced by those schools ? Or is it the qase in Ireland, 
as in all Europe, that as schools and instruction increase and 
improve, home education decreases, and the children become 
earlier ripe either for good or evil courses ? 

An important act of parliament (7th George iy.)» passed 
in^ 1824, has produced a reform of the gaola of the United 
Kingdom ; and since that time a number of healthy and weU- 
arranged prisons have been erected in various parts of England. 
Previous to this there were, of course, tolerable gaols in nK)st of 
the large cities ; but in the small towns, and in the intericH^ of 
the country, they resembled dismal caverns, and were called by 
the people in general " black holes.'* A frightful deacriplioo 
of those places of confineqaent was laid before the House of 
Lords in 1819, but all these are now swept away by ** the 
prison act,'' as it is termed. In place of the black bokst 
in which offenders were kept in safe cuetody, previous to their 
removal to the county gaol, small prisons, called bridewells, in 
which the offenders remain until the county assizes are held, are 
now generally used. Iq the county of Cork no fewer than 
seventeen of these bridewells have been erected witbin Ui« last 
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eighteen yesrs, ail of ivhicli are hi connexion with the Cork 
CiWinty Gaol, If this proportion for th6 county of Cork may be 
taken as the meanTatro for all Irdand, then, as all Ireland contains 
abocDt ten times the population of this county, there must have 
beet) about 170 prisons built in the island during the last few years. 
In this respect also has England conferred an\exceediugly great 
blessW^ on Irela&d. \ 

The Cork coonty Gaol is a large and handscipne building, and 
is appropriated for debtors as well as for criminals. There are 
** master detetow,** wlro support themselves, and "pauper debtors," 
who are ^upfiorted at the public expense. In these enlightened 
modem tbies, it is strange that people have not yet learned 
better iogic, than to coiUpel the man whose otily ofiTence is that 
he cannot pay hts debts, and who has nothing whatever in 
common with criminals, to become their companion. It is also 
an evident injualtice tt» the poor debtor to thrust him through the 
same gate with ioaielfttctors/and into a place which entails upon 
him ao mneh diagraee. Fomaerly the insane were also confined 
there ; in ine, all who on any account were required to be kept 
in cufllody. As th« necessity for a distinction between lunatics 
and criminais has at length become apparent, the debtors may 
probably hereafter be also sepafrated. 

A captain of tlie navy, who some years since was governor here, 
has introduced hfk> (Ms prison many improvements, which are 
deserving of notice, and may perhaps be thought worthy of imita- 
tion elsewhere. In the first place, instead of beds he introduced 
hammocks, as being that description of sleeping accommodation, 
which unites the most perfect cleanliness with the greatest saving 
of room. He next invented dininff-tables without legs, which are 
lowered from the ceiling by very simple machinery, and drawn up 
again when no longer required for use. Thus they coiApletely 
disappear, and leave the dining-room quite unencumbered. For 
seats in those eating- rooms they have round) smooth blocks of 
wood, painted blaek« These seats are not unsightly ; and whilist 
they are indestructible, they may also be piled up in a corner 
without ceremony, and without taking up much room. 

The entire prison is built of iron and stone; and as Paddy*s 
dwelling is usually conatructed of earth or mod, it may be said, 
without exaggeration, that tor the commission of a wicked crime 
an Irishman is removed ficom a hole to a palace* His diet is Also, 
in general, very much improved ; for white he i^fmained at liome,. 
with unimpeached honour, he had only wtftery potoDees'; but as^ 
an offender in prison,, he reeeivet daily twtl pounds of bt^ad and' 
an allowance of milk along wilk \U It would^ indeed; be efrffitniM 
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to make Paddy more uncomfortable in gaol than he is at home* 
fn this prison there is even a " hot closet," or heated chamber^ into 
trhich the washed clothes of the prisoners are put, like bread into 
an oven, to dry them thoroughly. Where has Paddy in his cabin 
such a <*hot closet?" Nay, has he even clothes 6n his body? 
But golden freedom is so fair, even in the eyes of the hungry, that 
with all the better living in the gaols, no longing after them is to 
be feared, and in general one need never apprehend an increase of 
crime on account of well-arranged prisons. There is, however^ 
certainly thereby produced a peculiar and numerous class of 
offenders, who have entirely lost their love of freedom, and who» 
because they live as well or better in gaol, do not scruple, 
-after being set free, to offend again, and again to be imprisoned. 
There are plenty of such people in England, who pass their whole 
lives, sometimes free, but oftener in gaol. But these, as I have 
.-ttaid, arc the exceptions ; and the greater proportion quit such a 
prison as that of Cork with at least better habits. This is cer- 
tainly the case with the young, who are here kept hard at work, 
and also educated ; even many of the old prisoners learn reading 
and writing in the prison-school. The common employments to 
be found in English prisons are, picking old ropes into oakum for 
caulking ships, making rope door-mi^ts, and working on the tread* 
mill, which is termed " working by cubbitt," because it was by a 
person named Cubbitt that the treadmill was first introduced here* 



bECTiON IV,— JFEVBR HOSPITAL. 

FKEaVENCT OF FEYER — PROBABLE CAt7SES OF IT. 

Another intere;3ting institution in Cork is the fever hospital, 
which is one of the best in Ireland, and boasts that the mortality 
of its inmates is less than in any other similar establishment in 
the United Kingdom. No fewer than from 1500 to 2000 patients 
are annually received into this hospital. There is a fever hospital 
in the principal town of almost every Irish county, and sometimes 
one in the smaller towns also. Dublin, it is well known, has the 
largest and best in the world. Fever patients, who are so very 
numerous in Ireland, are by the rules alone admissible into those 
hospitals, yet other patients are also occasionally received. In 1839. 
out of 1970 patients in the Cork fever hospital, 1856 were fever 
cases, and the remainder jpeople affected with other diseases. 
Fevers of all kinds, especially nervous, and above all that worst 
descriptioii of them, the typhus, are every where prevalent in 
Ireland* Typhus 19 so common faere^ that when fever simply is 
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spoken of, typhus is generally understood. On account of the 
strongly infectious nature of this fever, its treatment has been 
separated from that of other complaints, and even particular 
hospitals have been erected for those attacked by it. In the lai^e 
towns of England also, in which there is a considerable Irish 
population, amongst whom typhus fever is never at rest, fever 
hospitals are to be found, as in Glasgow, Manchester, and London. 

Misery, want, bad food, scarcity of fuel, and the moist climate, 
are probably the original causes of this disease. The records of 
the Cork fever hospital inform us that the greatest number of 
patients is received in April and May, and in November and De- 
cember. The former are the months in which the distress of the 
poor in Ireland is at its greatest height; and the l;itter months are 
those in which the greatest quantity of rain falls, it is also re- 
marked that in years of extreme wetness or scarcity the typhus 
fever is most prevalent. The increased huniidity of a year works 
not only directly on the constitution, but also increases disease in- 
directly, by preventing the preparation and drying of the turf, and 
increasing the price of this necessary article so much that it is 
unattainable by the poor. How often does it happen, in Ireland, 
that they are compelled to break up and burn their tables, bed- 
steads, and other furniture, ito procure a little warmth I 

The inhabitants of the little Irish island which forms the re- 
nowned Cape Clear, suffered so much from a scarcity of fuel in 
1839, that they came together and cast lots, which first, and 
which second and third, should tear down his cabin in order to 
warm the dwellings of the others with its materials. But the 
fever-plague was only increased by this proceeding; for as they 
were all crowded together in narrow rooms, and admitted no fresti 
air into their houses, the infection spread with still greater vio- 
lence. Besides, in wet and cold years the poor are often com- 
pelled to mend the roofs of their houses with the straw which they 
had destined for their beds ; and on these occasions, instead of 
fresh straw, they have to sleep upon old, or most probably upon 
none at all. All the misery that a wet year thus produces in Ire- 
land (and on account of the peculiar nature of the country, it 
produces more than with us,) tends to increase typhus, and to fill 
the fever hospitals. Whilst other lands always wish for rain, ire- 
land generally longs for dry weather : the ground retains so much 
moisture that a dry year is never injurious. The potatoes then 
turn out best, and the turf is most easily made ; and turf and pota- 
toes are here the foundation of all earthly happiness, and even of 
existence itself, the true " nervus omnium rerum" as money is in 
other lands. 
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S»cwN V.—THE BARRACKS. 

dSCVLATHIN OF TBB BRnWH AWI»V — ^RBCKUITIMG-^OaVLT BaVinCKNT 
— -«MB BJI» VtfIFOB«f*^«S»WAMS AlfO FKXyCHMKN IN THS BUTISB 
S«mviOB---80A&QXTY OF G8IMAKS IJf CORK. 

Cork» like most towns in Ireland, has iti? barracks* winch stand 
on a hUl in the suburbs of the city. These barracks aire more 
interesting than usual^ as Cork is one of those harfooucs. in which 
troops are embarked and pfo\isioned for the colonies^ and where 
they also disembark on their return home. The usual period of 
foreign service is three yeaJ!s». after which^ for ten years, the rc^i- 
ments are continually chaogibg their quaiKeEs throughout tUe 
entire kingdom — Ireland, Scotlwid. and £nglanA— <4rhen they are 
again shifted for the colonies^ wn^re also they are firequently 
moved from one place to aqothev. When it is considered how 
long» according to this system^ the troopa must be maintained and 
supported unprofitably on the wide wAves of the ocean> ill is evident 
thaX on this account abne the English army mnat be one of the 
most expensive in the world,. OS every regiment sent to the 
colonies, a part (two companies I belienrey} remain^} behind in 
the mother country^ to attend ta the interests of the regiment, 
bi»t ptiucipally to collect recruits*. t?ain them» and send them to 
the regiment on the ibveign station. Those companies which 
remain behind are termed the dep64 of the re^ment* The periods 
of circulation for the artillery and infantry are different; and the 
tvoops destined fox the East Indies have also their own peculiar 
regulations* The latter hi^ve no depots in Cork» being all equipped 
and embarked from English harbours. 

One of mv first walks in Cork was to these barracks^ The great 
gate which leads to the inner court was placarded from top to 
bottom with advertisements* inviting young men to enter her 
Majesty's service. These English invitations are, in their compo- 
sition, of a very chaxacteristic nature; and we on the Continent, 
where every one is compelled to serve as a soldier in his turn, can 
form no idea of them. They are generally got up like attractive 
^aybills : for instance^ al the top of one is placed the repreaenta- 
tinn of a (btshtng horseman gallcf^ing in kA uniformi and under- 
neathy in large lettj^rs, " Gon aAvs thb Qusibn V* It then pro- 
ceeds to say, that <' twelve of the finest of her Majesty's regimenta, 
of the greatest respectability, and of the most acknowledged galp 
lantry, are now ojpen to the free choice of the aona of EAfu Now 
is the very best tune for active young men to enrol themselves in 
one of them for her Majesty's service. It is the most easy service* 
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and the best pay. Thds^ \^ha btfng recruili trill obtain seren 
shillings ahd sixpence fot each !" Another runs thus :*— 

** East Ikdia Company's IForces. 
** Some spirited yoUng men are still wanted for the service of 
the Honourable the East India Con»pariy* 

« Bounty 3/. 65. 

•*Pay.*.,.»»*.*.-.*--.*.i*.»^fc *. 1«. 6d. a day. 
<* Botioiy l9 tkoae wbo bring recroiu • • 1 7«* 
** A yoong man can no where tarn his labour to better accounti'^ 

My time wttuld not ptJntait ttie to cdp)^ these announcements 
verbatim ; but many of them were of a much tAQt^ alluring eharac-> 
tet, and offbted stfl) greater edtantages than those I bate nten-^ 
tiotMcK Reemitmg parties fiPotn the tBrhti regnmmtal depots^ 
cotanposed of the tallest and flu^st-'lo^kitig^ meh, are ako sent into 
the »tif!miti(Hng towns and! tiltage^, Whire^ tlM* caps profusely 
diK:oratedw!Chbonehe9 of ittany-e6ld«ffed libbiHiS) and their stieks 
and sirfyfd4>eft$ also ofliam^nted witif ribbitms 9nd flowers, they 
p^nrade the ^tr^ls and tfiaiiret-^i^aceSy atiA Visit tho alehousesy in 
order to itotfttn the << spirited yoting men," It is surprising that 
so many healthy young Ifisllttiien at^ aM« to resitrt all these allure* 
ments, and that, on the contrary, they do not all eagerly grasp at 
the pi^ospM of «kdiat)gliig their ftHhy nigs and miserable cabins 
for go^d gity el<^li»frg and coinfoftable'barracks. His native soU 
mtm Irate nuinlMriess aaffa«tkms for an Irishman, that be so ofiefi 
prefers fifltadons at bome to plenty and abundance in the English 
ccyfam'et. 

CoiiB barmeks are said to h^ the largest and best in the 
kingdoid i and as we wandered aboot in the sleeping^rooms 
and eating^rooids, the canteens, (as the sutlers' sihopi or ale^ 
houses in English barracks are called,) the officers* niess'^rooia^ 
and the extensive squares, we etery where saw much to etcite 
intereat and attract our attention. The 1 0th hu9Sar% returning 
from eaaitiae, defiled before us. The regiment was ocunposed 
oi remarkably hue m<n« mid the noblest hof!»es in the world. 
The ^Kidles were all ornamented with tiger skins, most of them 
genniiie. The equipment of English soldiers is indeed tlie 
most costly in the world, for every thiiig is of the best quality : 
thus the hossar''jaeket» worn by the officers in this regiment, 
alone coat about lorty pounds each. Imitation gold^ in epaulettes 
or lace, is unknown in the English arUiy ; and the cloth worn by the 
oilieet» (rendered still mote esipensive on account of its red colour) 
oasts about two fwutids per yard. As the English troops have to 
visit eilremely (tiierent climates, a relaxation of the strict regu- 
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latious with respect to their uniform is sometimes permitted, at 
least to the officers. Thus, for instance, those who proceed to 
North America are allowed, so far as is not absolutely incompatible 
with these rules, to edge their clothes with fur ; and the officers 
of three regiments which lately embarked here for China, had 
many articles of dress made of white cotton, instead of red woollen 
cloth. 

It is said that the English have adopted the red colour for their 
soldiers, in order the better to conceal the blood from their 
wounds, so that the recruits, when first brought into action, may 
not be frightened by the sight of so much blood. But on the 
other hand, a» there is so little in nature that is red, his dress 
makes the English soldier more easily distinguished, and thousands 
may have been slain by the enemy's bullet, who, in gray or green 
cloihes, might not have been perceived. This red dress has 
doubtless rendered many English victories much more sanguinary 
and fatal to the troops, and it is inconceivable that no attempt 
should yet have been wade to introduce a gradual change of 
colour. For the well-known colour of the uniform of the British 
navy a more plausible reason is assigned,— that indigo blue is the 
only colour which can withstand the destructive effects of salt 
water. « 

One of the officers informed me that the band-master of his 
regiment was a German. This is very frequently the case, in 
English as well as in Russian regiments. These band-maslers 
are very well paid, receiving as much as twelve shillings a day. 
besides diet and clothing. Of all foreigners, Germans are most 
frequently found in the English service, especially in the navy ; 
whilst Frenchmen are most rarely met with. It is said, however, 
that no Frenchman is permitted to enter the British navy. (Are 
there any Englishmen in the Fiench servidie?) It is only in the 
cooking department that the exception to this rule, so unfavourable 
to the French, is apparent; for in the mess-room of the 45th 
regiment, which was about to be embarked for the Mediterranean, 
I found a cook of that nation. A German tailor, whom I also 
met here, and who was kind enough to direct my attention to 
many things worthy of notice, assured me that this was the only 
Frenchman he had ever known in the English army, and he must 
have seen a large portion of it, during his long residence in Cork, 
*where he had assisted in clothing most of the regiments that are 
constantly passing through that city. 

Germans are somewhat scarce in Cork. I could only hear of 
five, and three-fifths of these I saw, that is to say — the tailor 
above-mentioned, a teacher of music, and a young musician,-— ail 
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of whom showed me much kindness. There are no German 
merchants, no young Germans at the counter, nor, with the above 
exceptions, no German artists or tradesmen. I mention this more 
partictilarly, as a ^eat manj Germans are always to be found in 
the large towns and cities of England ; whilst I believe there are 
fewer resident in Cork than in any other city of equal population 
in the British-European dominions. 
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In tne neighbourhood of Cork are two sights, one of which, 
although very celebrated, is scarcely worth the trouble of visiting; 
whilst the other is as beautiful as it is famous. The latter is the 
voyage down the river Lee to Cove ; and the former is the ruins 
of Blarney Castle, so well known from the popular song of " The 
Groves of Blarney," and also by the legend that whoever kisses. 
a certain projecting stone of the castle, is gifted by the fairies 
with a remarkable and irresistible amiability, especially in the 
eyes of the fair sex. This legend has called forth numerous ill- 
natured caricatures against poor O'Connell ; amongst others, one 
in which be is represented sitting on the Blarney Stone and 
deriying his irresistible powers from this kind of kissing. All 
" this, however, one may very easily imagine, without going to see 
it. But the voyage down the Lee to Cove must be made in person 
to be duly appreciated. 

The south, or rather the south-eastern, coast of Ireland, from 
Cape Clear to Camsore Point, forms a nearly straight line, 120 
miles long. It contains a number of inlets, or arms of the sea, 
which, being less deep, broad, and long than those on the western 
coast, which are termed bays, are here simply called harbours. 
Such are the harbours of Baltimore, Glandore, Kin;a1e, Oyster- 
haven, Cork, Youghal, Dungarvon, Waterford, and Wexford ; into 
most of which flow small rivers, as the Band on ijlto Kinsale har- 
bour, the Lee into Cork harbour, the Blackwater into Youghal 
haibour, and the Suir into Waterfovd harbour. All these rivers 
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have thU peculiarity, that in the first instance they flow direct 
from west to east, until they nearly reach their embouchures, 
when* turning in a sudden angle, they run from north to south, 
and thus flow into their harbours. It is also remarkable that they 
form an ascending scale, which shoi^'S that the rirers increase in 
size in proportion as they are situated farther to the east ; thus, 
the Lee is larger than the Bandon, the Blackwater larger than 
the Lee, and the most easterly, the Suir, is the largest of all. 
Nearly the whole of these harbours or embouchures of the rivers 
are beautiful pieees of water, half river half bay, with pretty 
landscapes and elegant eountrfbouses. Those of Cork and 
Waterford am the most interesting. 

Accompanied by one of my German fenow-countr)'meu, and a 
numerous crowd of Sunday travellers which filled the steamboat, 
I embarked on the beautiful stream. The city of Cork lies pic- 
turesquely beatttifcil on both sides of the river, which unf<»rtmiately 
is somewhat shallow near the town. To remedy this defect, a 
great ** navigation wall*' has been built,, by means of which the 
channel is narrowed and deepened. The sailors are benefited by 
this improvement ; but not ao nHmy Imndreds of the p>ov eitiitens 
who prefer living on dry ground, but whose houses, in conaequence 
of this contraction of the river, ai^ frequently inundated with 
water, and rendered umnbabitable during mgh floods. 

The bay is full of islands, whkk seem to divide it into many 
arms. All these i^ands are richly cultivated, and many charming 
villas closely ap{«oaeh the water, or rather lie near h, in delight- 
ful succession, and surrounded by extenMve parks. The water 
itself was every where alive with ships and boats ; and here and 
there, where there is a little harbour, as at Passage, they lay iu 
thick groups. The ships, llie channel, the villas, the parks, their 
beautiful trees and meadows, and the little groves-^all these, as 
they presented themselves on the voyage^ formed a rapid succes- 
sion of the most varied and delightful pictures. 

At the extremity of the largest island, called the Great Island, 
lies the principal roadstead of Cork^the welUnown Cove, with its 
slate-covered houses (like the houses ia Eberfeld and Barmen,) 
riiung one over the other, en the steep shore of the island, in the 
form of an amphitheatre. We climbed the ascent behind the 
town, to obtain from thence a view of the entire scene; and on our 
way thither met half the populatiun of Cove, which stneamed down 
frcm the church, situated high on the hfll ; so that at every step, 
along with the beauties of nature, we had also to admire the 
remurkably hasdaome appearance of the so-called better classes of 
the race inhabiting those districts. 
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. FroiB th« Ull ooe look down oa the deepest part of the bftjr, 
wbkli is widest at Cove, and k studded with numerous small 
iria»ds» some of whkh, as Spike Island, Haulbovline* &c^ lie in 
it like great ships of the line. The latter is furnished with an 
e&tensive magazine of sea stores, in which the ships and expedi- 
tioDs wbteh are here equipped hnd every thing they require. 
Be&ce the bay joins the open sea it is again narrowed, and on 
eacli point of the peninsulas which form this strait a fort is erected 
to guard the eutiance* Between these forts one looks out on the 
&e» ocean* and sees various dttrk-Looking specks in the distance, 
which aie known to be shlps» looking out for the entrance, which 
is eecoi|pused by Rock»*s lighthouse — the first indication of Cork 
Harbcmr to be seen from the opea sea^ It is said, that on 
clear nighta this li|^ ia visible twenty-five miles off at sea. Out 
of thirty«six lighthouses, there are eoly two which shine stiU 
farther over the sea,, vis., Arran Island Mght in the west^ visible 
twenty •nin» m«Iea distaAt. and that of Ca^ Clear at twenty-eighl; 
milee^ Of these thivty-sixt. twenty-six are termed first-class light- 
housea; ten have two ligjsfca, one haa thcee^ and seven are revolv- 
uig %hts • aU the rest ave fixed.. 

I could learn nothing certain respecting the great magazines I 
have mentioned aa being on. one of th» islands in the middle of 
the bay « Whilst some, a&aed that most of the stores were empty, 
others stated that these magazines were now almost entirdy dis- 
used ; but aJl thought h ridiculous thai the three regiments lately 
sent to €hina» and which were ultunately furnished with provisioofi 
from Irebnd. should not have been here supplied in the first 
instance^ certainly at a much cheaper rate> and sent direct from 
Cork to their destination* Instead of this, however, they were 
first onbarked here in steamers, and sent partly to LivevpooU and 
partly to Bristol;, from whence they travelled by steam and rail- 
road^ to London, and from thence again by steam to Chatham, 
where at last they embarked for China^ This little preparatory 
journ^ alone cost upwards of £oOOO, all of which might have 
been saved at Cork. 

I heard farther complaints here of the falling off of the fisheries. 
It is well known that fish, especially salmon^ was formerly so 
abundant in all the mouths of English rivers> that, as in Bristol 
£i>r instance, people, were forbidden to give their servants salmon 
more than twiee a weelu The same story is told of some German 
towns ; but the English sahnon fisheries are now almost every 
where destroyed. This result may probably^ in some degree, be 
attributed to the gireat increase of salmon-eaters ; but ia also in an 
e<|ual degree tefamble to the inordinate increase c^ manufactories, 
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which poison the waters with their deleterious effusions* The 
best salmon fisheries in the United Kingdom are still to be found 
in Ireland, and it is hoped that these may be still farther improved 
by legislative enactments. But the subject is not without its 
difficulties, as there are many unreasonable privileges to be set 
aside, to the injury of their present possessors. For Instance, the 
fishers of Cork and' Drogheda, as I was informed, had the power 
of taking salmon at all times, whilst all others are confined to 
certain periods. The millers also, who are in every part of the 
world, on account of their weirs, the opponents of river fishermen 
and boatmen, are not easily persuaded to yield any portion of 
their destructive right of making dams, which are so prejudicial 
to the general interests of the fishery. They must, however, 
according to the new act, now open their weirs at certain times, to 
allow free passage to the fish going to spawn. A miller not far 
from Cork erected a weir across the river which was worth £1000 
a year, on account of the multitudes of fish which gathered before 
it. In many parts of Ireland I fouiid millers and fishermen 
in partnership, and had opportunities of learning their opinions on 
the numerous perplexing questions to which the introduction of 
the new fishery-bill gave rise. 

The city of Cork carries on an important trade in timber, vast 
quantities of which are every where to be seen on the landing-places 
of the harbour, and even on the water. It was mostly American 
timber. Baltic timber is usually much preferred, but it is of course 
dearer than that brought from the British Colonies. It is said 
that American timber rots much quicker than the Baltic, probably 
because the young speculative colonists, who wish to make money, 
and room for themselves in the forests of America, do not take 
such care in its management as the land and forest-owners in the 
Baltic provinces. It is also said that it is particularly liable to dry 
rot; and some years ago there was a great outcry against^ it on 
this account. All the world joined in the clamour : long articles 
were written in the newspapers about dry rot, and all who had 
built houses of American timber were afraid that, before they were 
aware; their roofs would come tumbling about their ears. Many, 
in their alarm, even pulled down their houses, and had them 
rebuilt with Baltic timber. Numerous remedies were suggested 
for the prevention of this dry rot, and there was even an Anti- 
dry-rot Company established, which advised and proposed, I know 
not what, but at last came before parliament with a petition 
praying that the duty on Baltic timber might be abolished. 
This, in fact, was the sole object of the " dry-rot bubble ;" and the 
whole outcry was probably originated and promoted by jobbere 
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and speculators in Baltic timber. Storms of a similar nature) having 
for their object the injury or destruction of some particular interest 
or branch of trade^ are not unfrequent in England, and the panic 
which then seizes the people, leads them to do the strangest and 
most foolish things imaginable. In Ireland this is called " hum- 
bug/' a irord which is as often met with in Ireland as the thing 
meant by it, for both are to be found in perfection in every corner 
of the island. 

On my way to Cove I had observed on the shore a large build- 
ing, which I was informed was a nunnery, and also a place of 
education for young ladies. Next day, provided with letters of 
introduction by some kind lady-patronesses at Cork, I visited this 
institution. It contains forty young ladies of the higher classes, 
who are here instructed in all the fine arts and sciences, and at 
the same time partake of the discipline of the cloister. The 
building is very spacious and elegant^ and the teachers are nuns 
of the congregation of Paris. The principal of the institution, a 
lady of most polished manners, was so obliging as to conduct me 
over the entire building, and thus made me acquainted with an 
educational establishment which left nothing to be desired. I 
could scarcely have believed that Ireland, whose ancient renowned 
schools lie in ruins, now possessed such a seminary. Many Irish 
families send their daughters to France, to be educated in the 
convents there ; and even in this institution the education was 
half French, the ladies preferring to converse in that language, 
and taking much pleasure in speaking of France. The French 
have also, on their side, an extreme partiality for the Irish, because 
they regard them as having been oppressed by their Germanic 
conquerors, as well on account of their Catholicism as of their 
Celtic origin. No French book appears respecting Ireland 
that does not laud O'Connell to the sky, that is not full of 
admUiBtion for the Irish national character, and equally redolent 
cf denunciations of the English and their tyranny, as well as of 
blindness to those benefits which, like roses among thorns, Ireland 
actually finds in her union with England. 

As the Sclavonic and Germanic races are opposed to each other, 
so there is also a union of Celtic or Roman races,-*-(the two are 
. and have ever been united) — the French, Italians, and Irish, 
against the Germanic races, the Germans, Dutch, and English. 
Tlie Irish know this well, and are therefore much more friendlv 
to the French than the English arc. In general the Irish spea{c 
the French language with fluency, and have great politeness and 
afTabiUty of manner. The attention of France is always directed 
towards Ireland, with which she is constantly coquetting and in- 
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triguing, because Aff considers it the weak side of Ritg|bnd» bar 
principal foe. But it is somewhat remarkable thai long aa Bag* 
land has turned this weak side towards her» Rrance has ne^ar 
yet effected a successful landing on the island. In the histoiy of 
the worlds such sympathies, and intrigues, and speculations aoaj 
exist very long» even for eenturiesi without producing any vitdble 
result. 

There are more convents than monasteries in Ireland ; but th« 
number of both, especially of the latter, is extremely small. 
The city of Prague alone contains moce of these reUgious esta^ 
blishments than are to be found in all Ireland — a fact which will, 
I think, excite the astonishment of my German readers. Know* 
ing, as we do, how strongly the Irish are attached to the Catholic 
religion, and looking upon them as arch-Catholics, accordiDg to 
our modes of thinking, we in geneial picture to ouraelTOS the 
whole land full of priests, nuns, monks, churches, and doisters ; 
and expect to find crucifixes, crosses, and images oa all the roads ; 
in a word, that Ireland has, in this respect, the same appearance 
as Bohemia and some narts of Austria. But how widely and 
remarkably different is toe reality. The priests are seldom seen 
in the streets ; and I never saw monks and nuns mixing with the 
people in the streets, as in Italian and Bohemian towns* No 
splendid churches have ever been built in the Irish ckiea—- in ^he 
style, I mean, of those in Belgium, and also in soma towns of France 
and Germany. No remarkable ecclesiastical buildings, like those 
ancient, picturesque, and venerable structures which stand in the 
streets of our Catholic towns in Germany, are to be found in 
Ireland. The cathedrals of Dublin and Armagh are the only ones 
of any celebrity ; and the first of these, which I saw, presented ao 
little that is deserving of notice, that I am inclined to mistrust the 
alleged beauty of the other. 

In the Catholic countries of the Continent, the neighbourhoods 
of the churches are generally adorned with a multitude of nttle 
chapels ; but these are either entirely wanting in Irish towns and 
villages, or are extremely few in number. No where on the roads 
are there stone crosses, or statues of saints, before whieb travellers 
may kneel in prayer. The old churches,, abbeys, and cloisten of 
the land, as well as the old stone crosses, lie in ruins, ox are eom<- 
pletely swept away. 

If the Bohemians had a saint so fiuned and honoured a« St* 
Patrick, they would have erected a thousand statoes to his honour 
in all corners of the land, as they have, done with thaii! St.- 
Nepomuck. In Ireland, on the other hand^ there are scsnseW 
two statues of St. Patrick* In short, the whole land seema a# if 
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tesianiism nd entirely clone mwty with all those hated crosses 
aod signs of ima^^e-worshtf^. The Catholics of Ireland have not 
erv^tt & right to call their sacred edifices churches ; they are 
designated only as '^ Catholic chapels," just as the Protestants of 
Austfia axe compelled to have only their simple prayer- houses. 
Yet with all this absence of the outward signs of Catholicism, the 
Irish iiavo inwardly r^nained the most zealous Catholics in the 
worldy and are as deeply imbued as the natives of Bohemia, or 
those of any other Catholic country^ with what we Protestants are 
wont to call Catholic supetstition and bigotry. 

In no country has Protestantism tyrannized over Catholicism so 
completely as in Ireland. Until lately, the Catholics were not 
permitted to have high sle^les, or large bells in their churches ; 
and at one time» say the people, <<the Protestants forbade us 
Catholics to eat with a knife and fork, a spoon only being allowed 
us, and what we could not catch with that we had to eat with our 
fingers.'* There was also the shameful law by which a younger 
son^ who chose to leave the Catholic religion and turn Protestant, 
migjht elaijDB the prop^ty of his elder brethren, who adhered to 
theiQAi^cifint ^h- In i^o other country have Protestants en- 
deavoured to make proselytes by such laws as these; nor has any 
other nation, whilst preserving the outward form of the old 
Catholic church, retained also, as in Ireland, her tyrannical,, 
exclusive, persecuting, heretic-branding, and proselytizing spirit. 
All those errors are much more natural and pardonable in the 
ancient mother church, than in its Protestant rival, which raised 
its banner in the name of freedom of conscience, and claimed a 
toleration in matters of fidth which it was bound to grant to others 
in return. The Catholic church regards itself as the only true 
and universal church, to which all Christians shall and must belong; 
and ^sanuy and intolerance are, therefore, much more natural to 
it. But the exercise of similar tyranny by Protestantism, which 
protested against all tyranny in matters of religion, is just as 
disgraceful and unnatural as it would be to a liberal in politics. 

The emancipation of the Irish Catholics has, indeed, greatly^ 
moderated and improved their condition. Not only are Catholics 
now admitted into Parliament, but every where throughout the 
country they enjoy a much greater equality — a result which cannot 
fail to be gratifyingjo every humane and right-minded R-otestant. 
A Catholic, and a^ poor man, were llMrmerly iii Ireland almost 
svnonymons terms. The Catholic, even if he did not belong to 
the lower orders, was ever obtequions and humble to the Fro- 
testaat, who^ on his part, was haaghty and exclusive. Now, the}- 
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are every where in iflo^nroved circumstances, and are beginning to 
respect themselves more ; nay, it is worthy of remark, that here 
and there many of them (as is usually the case with all people 
freed from slavery) are already elated 'with their powefy and affect 
to look down on the Protestants with pride and arrogance. Catholic, 
Papist, and Antichrist were also at one time synonymous names. 
Now^ the Protestants have found themselves by degrees pemiittiog 
the Catholics to live with them as Christians ; and this appears 
to prepare the way for a still greater degree of toleration. The 
Emancipation Act is itself a proof of the increased tolerance of 
the present age ; and many have lately discovered that the practice 
of this virtue is more conducive to their interests^ as the Catholics 
have now more power in their hands> and occasionally make tbe 
Protestants feel that they possess it. The present Mayor of Cork 
is a Catholic, and a very liberal Protestant is appointed his 
successor. 

Ill following up the complete emancipation of the Catholics, 
and the reforming of their situation, it is to be hoped that the 
position of their priests may speedily be altered, so as to do 
away with the contemptible practices which still prevail in their 
churches. I allude more especially to the collections whiclQiare 
made at the doors of Catholic churches for the benefit of the 
priesthood. The small income of the Irish priests has com- 
pelled them to collect a tribute from church-goers, for the service 
of God, such as is not raised in a similar manner in any 
other Catholic country. I witnessed these collections iu sereral 
places, among others in Cork. The tribute was gathered at two 
entrances — at the principal gate where the poor went into the 
church, and were obliged to pay a penny each; and at. a side 
door, where the rich entered) and payed as much more as they 
pleased. At the latter was posted up, in large letters, " a silver 
COLLECTION IS EXPECTED ;" that is to Say, you are expected to 
pay at least sixpence. A priest attended in person to receive the 
money, and also, as I was told, to produce by his presence a still 
more effectual impression on the purses of the people. He 
returned thanks with a bow for every gift that was deposited on 
the plate. Before the principal door of the church, which was 
open, and on the steps leading to it, were crowded many poor 
people and beggars — too poor lo pay the re«)uired tribute. They 
lay with folded hands and bended knees upon the stones, and 
listened for the far^oif sounds that readied them from the interior 
of the church. «* They are satisfied,'' said my companion, " if they 
but hear the little bell of the asaistiant of the priest who officiates 
at the altar ; when they have heard that little bell from within, and 
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bowed and crossed themselves, they think they have heard mass, 
and participated in the v^orship of God." 

I, and many others, who were accustomed to the matter^ looked 
on thi^ scene without perceiving in it any thing very disgraceful ; 
but if we examine it narrowly, clearly, and sharply with the torch 
which Christ has placed in our hands, can we find language too 
strong in which to reprobate a state of things, which forces the 
priest to resort to such measures in order to support his existence ? 
It is said that the incomes of the Catholic priests in Ireland are 
chiefly derived from these collections, which are censured by the 
Protestants still more than by the Catholic laity, although the 
former are not called on to pay any thing, but are in reality those 
by whom this scandal was originated, since it was by the Pro- 
testants that the Irish Catholic church was deprived of its ancient 
revenues. The utterly destitute Irish are thus entirely excluded 
from the worship of God, except what pertains to the tinkling 
sound of the mass-bell ; and were the inmost recesses of their 
hearts less deeply imbued with religious feeling, the result Mould 
be most unfavourable to their spiritual welfare. 

Those who deem the ancient Irish language as their mother 
tongue, are still worse provided for. In the great city of Cork — 
around which Irish is still much spoken — two preachers only 
deliver sermons in that language ; and yet it is very natural that 
the people should wish to hear what they hold most sacred in the^ 
language they love the best. A short time since, as I was in- 
formed by the chaplain himself, the prisoners in the Cork county 
gaol petitioned him occasionally to preach his sermon in Irisb 
instead of English. 

The Roman Catholic bishop of Cork has one of the most inte- 
resting collections of books I have any where seen. This learned 
and industrious man has turned his whole house into a library : 
not only has he converted his sitting-rooms and dining-rooms into 
book-rooms, but even in his bed-rooms every available space is 
filled with books : his attendants, even his maid-servants, sleep in 
little libraries; the staircases are lined with books along the 
walls ; and the corridors which lead from room to room have full 
bookcases at their sides ; every where books are literally piled up, 
even to the garrets. This is the largest private library in Ireland, 
and contains many interesting and costly works. I mention this^ 
because I believe it is not generally known that there are still 
such men among the Roman Catholic clerg}', who regard and 
collect eveiy thing relating to literature with such extraordinary 
zeal. The time once was, indeed, when Ireland was better known 
in Europe than many other lands, and when more light streamed 
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to us from the *< Island of Saints," (f» Ireland, wasiancientljr 
designated,) than we have ever repaid. But this was lung before 
the period when England thrust her dark shadow between this 
island and the Continent, and grasped it with hard, iron- arms. 
Whilst the greatest part of Germany still lay buried in the dark- 
ness of heathenism, Ireland had long displayed the light of Chris« 
tianity. Strangers flocked to her schools, and zealous. apostles left 
Ireland in multitudes for the Continent, there to spreikd abroad 
Christian piety and revelation. The holy Columbanus, and his 
disciple St. Gallus, the apostle of the Alemanni, whose name St* 
Gallon in Switzerland still bears — St. Livin, who went to Bel- 
gium — St. Kilian, the apostle of the Franks — St. Wiro, the con- 
fessor of Pipin of Heristall — and countless other saints, were 
natives of Ireland, who spread abroad in Europe what, they had 
learned at this <' out-of-the-way place" in their distant fatherland, 
at the famed school of LLsmore, and all played the most active 
parts in the earliest history of the conversion of many barbarous 
nations. " Gaude, fillx Nibernia, de qud proles alma pragre- 
ditur/" is inscribed on the tomb of that most illustrious Irishman, 
Cataldus, who died at Tarentum, in Italy. 

But those times are now much changed. The island can no 
longer be styled, even by a poet, "Felix Hibemiar* All the 
productions of Irish poets are somewhat melancholy; and Haydn, 
when an Irish melody was played before him, without his knowing 
from what country it came, said that such music must belong to 
an unhappy and enslaved people. The great and promising 
spirits which fi^equently arise in the island ^re speedily absorbed 
by England in the various services of the state. For .study and 
literature, the Irish Catholics mostly resort to the Continent; but 
they have lately obtained a Roman Catholic seminary at Maynooth* 
in their fatherland. The worthy prelate of Cork informed me 
that he had received his education in France, which country is 
generally preferred by the Irish clergy for acquiring the knowledge 
requisite for their vocation; and in my wanderings through Ireland 
I twice met with poor old men who expressed a strong wish to 
save enough to enable them to send thither their sons, (who had 
devoted themselves to the priesthood^) when they reached the 
proper age. 

In no country that I have visited is mourning so general as in 
the United Kingdom, and no where have I seen so many black 
craped, mourning gentlemen as in Cork. Mourning is not only 
usual in very many cases where it would not be thought of in 
Germa,ny, but is also of longer duration. For near . relations it 
continues an entire year; even for very distant relationsi or 



iniimste acquaintasces, hhxSk clotkes are ^riT; atifd' th^ere ar4' 
caaes where people as^metlre gaiiy of woe' nMt^}y because it i^' 
^orn by tkeir fi lends, and aithoegb the deceased is utterty lin^ 
known to lhem« Id' England, daviitg' the period allotted to 
mouniipg, nothing coloured most be seen about the person. Eveiy 
thing, even to the purse, must be black. They have mourning rings, 
brooches, and ear-rings; black-bordered mourning letter paper, 
sealed with black wax or wafers. This black border on the paper 
is at first very broad^ but becomes gradually narrower, and at 
length it entirely disappears, along with the black sealing-wax. 
There is also a difference, in Ireland at least, between the mourn- 
ing for married and unmarried persons. In attending the funeral 
of an unmarried maiden, black crape tied with white ribbons is 
worn by the gentlemen. At the death of the head of a wealthy 
family, not only are all the servants, but the inhabitants of every 
cottage within the bounds of the park, clad in deep mourning for 
a year, so that a true mantle of sorrow seems to oyerhang the 
entire place. Nor is this mourning confififed to dress alone : during 
its continuance the mourners take no share in any kind of amuse- 
ntent, and people carefully ayoid intruding on their grief with 
visits. Having once expressed a wisbvto visit an individual, a friend 

said to me, "I think it would be better not to do so. F lost 

his youngest son a year ago, and We should only disturb his 
sorrow." Moreover, those who hkve been at a funeral in the 
morning, do not lay aside the crape* for the remainder of the day; 
and the number of persons who attend funerals, especially in 
Ireland, is very great. "When they plume a hearse," (as it h 
expressed in Ireland when a corpse is to be buried) all, far an J 
near, even the most distant friends, are invited to the funeral, and 
the train of carriages which follow the bier seems almost endless, 
especially as many individuals, friends as well as strangers, are 
tonlinually joining it on the road. Even when travelling in a 
carriage, should a funeral be met or overtaken, the travellers 
permit their coachman to drive after it for some distarce. All 
this makes the pomp of funerals in Ireland every where very great. 
I have before remarked, that the Irish Catholics are now more 
powerful and wealthy^ and the Protestants more liberal. This is 
undoubtedly true, inasmuch as the liberal and tolerant Protestant 
party was never so great as now ; and never, since the times of 
Cromwell and William III., were the Catholics in so prosperous 
a state as at present. I had, however, frequent occasion to remark 
that they still sometimes stand in their old relative positions. I 
was once recommended not to take off my hat so often, as that 
was only done by. the poQr Catholics ; and in Cork I lodged at an 
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hotel, tbo landlord of which was a Protestant and a Tory, and 
xeceived Protestants only as his guests. Another hotel in the 
city was, in like manner, exclusively frequented by Whigs and 
Catholics. In many other towns of Ireland these exclusively Pra^ 
testant or Catholic hotels are to be found ; and I have been told 
that there are even public conveyances in which Protestants chiefly 
travel, and others regularly preferred by the Catholics. 

Whilst recognising the beneficial influence of the temperance 
movement on the passions and violence of the people, we must 
not at the same time imagine that every thing is already accom- 
plished. This will be clearly exemplified by the relation of a 
remarkable deed of violence, which was perpetrated in true Irish 
style, a very short lime before my arrival in Cork. A trader, 
already engaged in business, had entered into partnership with 
another individual ; but finding that they could not agree, a sepa- 
ration was decided upon. Each party was anxious to buy the 
other out, and retain possession of the shop. As, however, no 
satisfactory agreement could be made on the subject, (and the 
arrangement of such matters by process of law is very tedious in 
Ireland,) one of them collected a party of his friends, who, armed 
with shillelaghs, (the terrible Irish cudgel,) attacked and stormed 
his opponent in his shop. The latter was not altogether unpre* 
pared, and stoutly defended himself; but the attacking party was 
too powerful, and the shop fell into their possession. Only 
ONE man was killed in this affair ! But such is the mode by 
which people in Ireland sometimes obtain possession, even at the 
present day. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
FROM CORK TO KILKENNY. 

IRISH CURIOSITY — AN OPINION ON TEMPBRANCV — FORTBITED TITLXS 

•^LISMORE, FXRMOY, AND CAHIR — THE RUINS OF CA8HEL TIP- 

PERARY HANGING-MEN AND THEIR SHILLELAGHS — SPECIMEN OF ▲ TIF- 
FBRARY MAN — MILLS — CLONMBL — " SINCE TEMPERANCE" — " HA'pXNNT ! 
ha'penny!" — FLAXEN AND BLACK HAIR — LITTLE GROUPS OF MOUN- 
TAINS — THE FIRE-''«VORSHIPPBRS — THE ROCKS OF THE SUN. 

Having received the congratulations of my host and my friends 
upon the '^ delightful day," which day, however, I only considered as 
one not absolutely very bad, I left Cork for Kilkenny, where 1 was 
informed a great horse-race was to -take place. Not only in Cork, 
but all over Ireland, have I been perpetually congratulated on the 
^' delightful weather" that fell to my lot, even when I was drenched 
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with rain, or shivering from fog and cold. As I was seating 
myself on the Biancorti car, I found it necessary, in order to 
gratify at once the curiosity of my two neighbours, thus to address 
them : — << Gentlemen, allow me to inform you before we set off, 
that I come from Germany, where the people, as you all know, 
eat nothing but sour-kraut and black bread ; that I am a native of 
B., and am travelling in Ireland without any other object in view 
than to become acquainted with this country, and to see every 
thing that is interesting and remarkable in it." My fellow- 
travellers having expressed their satisfaction with this information, 
I took my seat, and the car moved on. 

If in England the police are not constantly prying into the 
circumstances and character of every stranger, the benefits to be 
derived from such a system of espionage are amply supplied by 
private individuals ; and I would recommend every one who would 
avoid the torture of a curious and circumstantial inquisition, to 
follow my example ; or, what is perhaps still better, to write the 
whole on a small piece of paper, and attach it to his hat ; as, 
when the first curiosity of his fellow-travellers is fully satisfied, he 
may shake hands with them, and find them, as I 'did in the present 
instance, agreeable and well-informed companions. 

One of my neighbours was an extensive whisky distiller, and he 
related to me the following remarkable facts in connexion with 
the temperance cause, by the success of which he had been a 
heavy loser. Formerly he kept ninety men at work, but could 
now only give employment to fifty. Notwithstanding the serious 
diminution thus produced in his income, he highly praised the 
temperance reform, and this, as he candidly admitted, for a selfish 
reason. Whilst he employed ninety men, they were so intempe- 
rate and unruly as to occasion him infinite anxiety and annoyance. 
But the fifty men he now employed were teetotallers, and could 
do more work than the previous ninety; so that he was now 
enabled to extend his speculations to other fields, and to manufac- 
ture whisky for exportation to foreign markets, and in this manner 
retrieve, in some measure, his previous loss. When those who 
from interested motives must naturally be the opponents of tem- 
perance are thus enabled to extract from it so much that is bene- 
ficial, is it strange that its friends should extol it to the skies? 

The country between Cork and Kilkenny has many beautiful 
and interesting points ; it may even be said, that the most attrac- 
tive^ part of Ireland commences at Cork, and continues from thence 
in a north-westerly direction. The entire coast district from Cork 
to Dublin is unsurpassed in Ireland for beautiful landscapes, prettily 
situated towns, delightful river scenery, fine bays and harbours. 



A^^ picMicesnqv^e searcp^stfi. FljTft. .tbe rQ«d .shirts the Wuljful 
bay of Cove,.lhep turns Wvin^od through a delightful wooded 
yAlley> t^exi.cQines.in contact with tJhe,Biack.water, which riv^r we 
pieet at Ferxuoyy j^d which, down to its embouchuive, is in the 
l^igh^st degr^,e picturesque, and rich in '^ fine ^ceoeiy." There 
,were forinerly Lords of Fermoy, but this^is now, one of tUe nume- 
rous Irish ''fprfeited titles-" The lastjoiao who, from his descent, 
could lay claipi to the title of Lord Jpermoy, died .seme years 
since — a groom I The town of Fermoy is very ^ prettily situated 
on the Bla^kwJLter, and, lilye most Irish .towns,, has large barracks, 
filled with soldiers. Down the river, not far from Fermqy, lies 
the yillage of Liswore, famed for its ancient Christian seminary, 
lyhich flourished here in tl^e seventh anjd eighth centuries. In its 
neighbourhood the Trappists *re now settled, and are very little 
calculated to .revive the ancient fame of Lismore. 

The last town in the county of Cork is Mitchelstown, a^d the 
tjcaveller, whose, time, will not permit him to ^top here, as wiis my 
case, $houl|i ^t op the south 3ide of the car, and thus escape the 
psortificati^p of.s^eipg in .the distance ^e entrance to the far- 
{isL^ied Mitct^elstown caverns, which he must otherwise pass in 
vexation and sileqce, and.fprget. The ne;xt river is the Suir ; and 
|rom thence the road passes through a, flat country lying between 
the Gal tee and the Knockn^eledoiiirn monntains, .which are both 
abo.ut 3000 feet high. The most elerated points of each of these 
mountain chains are only about, nine miles asunder, so that the 
smallest cletails pf their structure are visible on both sides of the 
plain. 

Cahir lies on the banks of the Spir. T\\e hfy steeple of its^ 
CaM(?//c,chprch is visible frpm a distance, rising proudly near the 
little steeple of its' JRrot^stant riv^l. Although formerly such a 
^hing was unheard of, the steeples of Catholic churches in Ireland 
ipre now frequently more stately than thqse of '< the Establish- 
ment." Tl^e mania for building churches is now as great among 
th,e Irish .Catholics, as it ever has been among the English Pro- 
testant^ ; 4nd in ,hoth cpuntries people vie with each other in this 
t^ect, in a ^lau^er J[ hav^ never seen equalled, excep,t in Russia. 
Cahir is deljghtfully situated on the river Sujr; and as the inhabit- 
ants of Fermoy dii^ect attention to the ancient and renowned 
Lismore, so those of Cahir revert to the equally ancient and (on 
account of its ruins) renowned Caahel. The ruin<»covered rock of 
Cashel, which we saw in the distance, is one of the most sacred, 
places in Ireland. The ruins of churches, of different periods,, 
a^dcivn ^he xock.; mi a high pillar-tower, in good pxeservTsliona. 
rx^k^ its $po)i9it. Thp rpfqs of Cii^el ^r^ m4^ to.b^tthe rami. 
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picturesque in the island ; and Walter Scott, who saw them, has 
declared, that the rock of Cashel was the most beautiful thing of 
its kind be had ever seen. 

The present Lord Glengall is the individual on whom, after 
God and the sun, after turf and potatoes, depends the welfare of 
the people in the neighbourhood of Cahir. In the suburbs stands 
his castle, in which he resides, pursuant to a promise made by 
him some years since. In all these castles and great families, the 
question is invariably " residence " or " non-residence ;" with the 
people it is a question of existence or non-existence. If the land- 
lord resides on his property, the people are contented ; they have 
less annoyance, and greater advantages. Should the landlord, on 
the other hand, be an absentee, the tenants are more hardly used, 
they are harassed with executions for non-payment of *rent, and 
the money is drained from the cbuntry, without any equivalent 
being received in exchange. 

Leaving Cahir, we reached the far-famed county of Tipperary, 
in which more men are beaten and killed in one year than in the 
whole kingdom of Safxony in five years. Not only in their own 
county, and in their own neighbdurhood, do these revengeful 
Tipperarymen perpetrate their evil deeds, biit they pursue to his 
retreat in a distant part of the land, and accomplish the destruc- 
tion of, every individual against whom they have sworn revenge. 
I could cite many well-known facts in illustration of this assertion ; 
and tales of murder are even related, in which those who wished 
to slaughter their "victims, sought and found in Tipperary an 
instrument tvilling and ready to cdrry out their intentions, and to 
becbme a murderer by profession. '* Tipperary hanging-men " is, 
in consequence, a proverb in Ireland ; and I have sometimes heard 
the coachman iapply this epithet to his horses when they were 
restive. 

As the Italians have their dagger, so the Irish, and especially 
the Tipperarymen, have their sJtilielaghs, the hard clubs I have 
already mentioned^ with which they perpetrate most of their 
crimes. Shillelagh is a i^mallplace in the county of Wicklow, in 
the neighbourhood of which many of those clubs are cut, and 
from thence their name is derived. These clubs look rtiuch more 
harmless than one would expect from their far-spread evil repute ; 
and the long thidk stiives, tipped with iron, which are carried by 
the inhabitants of our Alps, havie a much- more dangerous appear- 
ance. But it is the use to which it is applied that has rendered 
the shillelaghs $o terribk. 

In Cahir I met a Tipperarynian in the street: he was walking bv 
bis little ass, which Walls tackled to a turf*car ; 'his clothes, which 
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hung in tatten on his body^ seemed as if their owner, so long as 
he had worn them, had never been out of faction-fightsand cad- 
gellings, as most of the patches hung by a single thread ; his 
entire frame was meagre, and although 1 could not count his rag- 
covered ribs, yet the entire bony structure of his face was plainly 
visible under the thin skin drawn over it. I expected to find^ 
under this miserable outward appearance, any thing sooner than 
the readily ignited tinder, the powder ready for an explosion, 
which I discovered when I approached the man. Accosting 
him in a friendly manner, I bade him good day, and inquired 
where he was going ? — ** What I what I" — " Where are you 
going, I ask you?" — ** What! what I where Fm going?" — 
«< Yes."—" What the devil is it to you, where I'm going I" — 
*^ Well, don't be angry ; I have no particular mgtive in my inquiry. 
I am travelling from here to Clonmel, and merely ask the question 
to ascertain if you were proceeding in the same direction." He 
stopped his ass, looked me full in the face, and stood as if rooted 
to the ground, with his sjbiUelagh in his fist. *' Go, in the devil's 
name, wherever you like. What do I care ? But why do you ask 
me where I am going ? What is it to you, tell me — what is it to 
you, where I am going? Where 1 am going ? Where I am going? 
Such a question's enough to drive a man mad I Do you think I'm 
a robber ? £h !" Although I had not changed the perfectly quiet 
and peaceable demeanour I had from the first displayed, he 
assumed a threatening attitude, and shouted so loud, and repeated 
my question so often with furious gesticulations, *< Where am I 
going? Where am I going ?" that my fellow-travellers were 
attracted by the noise, and, joining me, inquired what I had done 
to the man. I explained by what an unfortunate question I had 
aroused his ire ; and as we left him, it was evident that the Tip- 
peraryman with difficulty restrained himself from following me, 
and bringing me to a further account for mv dangerous question. 
His hair bristled, as he stood fixed in astouishment, and every rag 
on his body trembled with rage. Shakspere must have had 
similar quarrelsome and fault-finding fellows in view when he 
wrote the celebrated scene in Romeo and Juliety where one fixes 
a mortal quarrel on the other, because he bites his thumb and saya 
he has a very good master. 

" Do not, on that account, judge and condemn those Tipperary- 
men so quickly, sir I" began one of my fellow-travellers, as we again 
seated ourselves on the car. " There are certainly exceedingly ill- 
tempered persons among them, and they in many respects deserve 
the bad character they bear in Ireland ; but I have known this 
county for many, many years— I may say I know OTery comer of 
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it; and I have travelled here by day and by night, and yet no 
barm has. ever be&llen me. The people are in general extremely 
hospitable, and inclined to assist a stranger, provided he does not 
offend against any of their customs. Nothing but the unfortunate 
relation in which they stand towards their landlords makes them 
criminal; indeed all their crimes may truly be said to ^spring from 
this source. I did not hear how you framed your question to that 
man, but had you begun it with * God greet you I' or ' God speed 
you on your way I' and then by degrees touched on the object of 
his journey, you would certainly have suffered no inconvenience. 
In your country it is perhaps customary, and, as you say, even a 
mark of politeness, to ask those you meet whither they are going ; 
but here, as you have seen, one must be somewhat cautious in those 
matters." , 

In Fermoy, Cahir, and many other villages in the south of Ire- 
land, are to be seen a great number of mills, by which the corn is 
ground into flour for the Cork market. In some places these mills 
are as numerous as the cotton-factories in many English towns. 

Clonmel is the largest town in Tipperary, and contains upwards 
of 16,000 inhabitants ; and to judge from its outward appearance, 
and the bustle in the streets, it is, as we say in Germany, << ein 
nahrhaftsr Orty* or, as the English express it, << a very respectable- 
looking and thriving town.*' I here visited the establishment of 
Mr. Bianconi, whom I have before mentioned as the most exten- 
sive proprietor of public carriages in Ireland ^ but had not the 
pleasure of meeting with that spirited and useful individual,' who 
was then in Italy with his family, revisiting his birth-place. All 
the cars and harness which are required for his extensive business 
are manufactured in Clonmel, and he gives employment to upwards 
of a hundred of the inhabitants. 

" Since temperance," it is said, the unruly people of Tipperary 
have become more quiet and orderly ; and although their unfortu- 
nate political condities has a tendency to keep them perpetually 
in a rebellious mood, yet riots and outbreaks, arising from party 
hatred and revenge, are much less frequent. But so many changes 
in Ireland are now dated ** since temperance," that if it only con- 
tinues fifty years longer, this reform will surely mark the com- 
mencement of a new era. 

As is commonly the case iii Ireland, several old beggar-women 
surrounded our car in Clonmel. One of them, to whom I gave 
a penny, spat on it before putting it into her pocket. At first I 
thought she was displeased that I had given her so little ; but I 
afterwards remarked that the practice was customary with beggars 
in Ireland (as well as in England)^ and that they spit on the coin 
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"for good luck," -^ ^eytay. It it pvolMbb tiMt at tke swane 
time ihoy men* ' h> vepeat some little bleMiog, from 'whi^h the? 
hope the ' . '^/ will bring them lietter fortune. Moet of the 
wo. * '.f* too old and wretched io* be able •tofollowus.;'- but « 
(crowd of little tlaxen^^haired children imn nimbly enough after 
the car, as it idled on, erowded irith paseengeia* The ^ord 
'* ha penny" is so natuml to them, thatit seemasciircely torequhe 
the effort of speaking to express it: <* ha'penny " drops from rhelr 
mouths with every breath. They give themseivw no eoneerti 
about what one says to Ihem, but continually scream << ha'penny ! 
ha'penny I" till they aee a copper coin fail in the dust, when the 
entire troop throw themselves upon it, and cofltinue semmbltng 
uQtll one has secured the prize. Along the whole road from 
Limerick to Cork, and from Cork to Kilkenny, our can were 
almost constantly surrounded by such gangs of children ; and when 
one party relinquished the chase -frvMn sheer exhaustion, its place 
was instantly supplied by others, who rushed tin>from both sides 
of the moon Bianconi's caia are so-ooostmcted as to be of great 
advantage to these beggars, for the passengers are ^placed in sacb 
a manner as to have them constantly before their^eyea, atld veiy 
dose to them. Eight pereons heing seated close together en each 
side, many a one gives a penny to aet a good example, or to follow 
the example already set by the others. An alteration in the ^rm 
of these carriages would, therefore, shoiild it ever take place, 
sensibly affect the poor mendicants of Ireland. 

I have mentioned the flaxen-haised ohildren; but tbene are 
some parts of Ireland, the west for example, where all are blaok- 
haired. Ireland appears to present a remarkable anomaly with 
respect to the colour of eyes ; for while, in other lands, blue eyes 
are generally found with light hair, «nd brown eyes with dark 
hair, here blue eyes are common cfvery where, almost without 
exception, and an eye blue as the Forget-iue*>not {v&f^m*nmnnicht' 
blauBte Auge)y gleams even under the most raven mack hair. 

In the south of Ireland there are a great many H(«le groups of 
hills, of limited extent, the geological counexion of which with one 
another may certainly be traced by scientific research, but wbioh 
to the casual observer appear wholh unconnected, and form no 
long chains, like our German mountains. Such groopfi are those 
w.e passed to-day, as well as some I had noticed on the road to the 
Shannon ; the Slievh Grine, near Youghal, and the Cooieflragh 
mountains, near Clonmel, are also of a simihir character. All 
those may be considered as little groups of mottnfeains, which have 
their highest e)e\'ation in the middle, and descend on nU sides Iti 
several lesser heights, which are all separated from one anotfaeiy 
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not by vaU^s, but fay pcnfeotly level pUins. "Tbis remai'kable 
formation of the earih-s swdtee gives to tfae'In^ landscape its 
distiiictive -ehacaeter. 

Beyond Clonnel we passed another of these groups, calleU 
SlieThnaman. The most ^rtking feature of these mountains i^, 
that up to the top they appear like grassy hiUs, irhilst on each 
sumnait are to be seen roeks-vehioh appeared to have been dashed 
to pieces, and then throiwn- together in a heap of small fragments. 
Almost every sufflmit was crowned, as it were^ with a heap of 
broken rocks, such as I have described, and it was often difficult 
to believe that they had not been thus piled up by art. In fact» 
the people .in the neighboorhood believe that the ancient frre- 
. worshippers gathered these stones, and assert that their altars 
were placed on those heights. But although this supposition is 
in the highest degree improbable, the latter portion of the asser- 
tion may be based on truth ; for itis'well knovrn that the- Celtic 
and I>ruidical Irish had altars on the summits of mountains, that 
they held many hill*top8 . sacred, and that on some of them their 
kings were crowned. Not far from Cork, in the neighbourhood of 
Cloyne, and near the mouth of -Cove*b»^, is a rock called Carrtg- 
coith, <* the Rock of the Sun/' on which the Druids offered sacri- 
fice ; and many of those summits to > which Ihave alluded may 
have been similar rock«>altars of the Sun, built by nature. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
KILKENNY AND THE BACKS. 

EVBNIMG BEFOBB THE RACES — BALLAD-SINGERS AND MUSICIANS — RIDINO 
A RACE — ^BEaUISITES VOR A RACE-COURSE— 'ITS BUILDINGS — THE GRAND 
STAN]>— TBS WEIGHING-HOUSE — THE RUBBING-HOUSE — THE SADDLING- 
BOUSE — THE BETTING-HOUSE — WAOERS^THE STEWARDS — THE JOCKEYS 
. — THE RACE-HORSES — THE SPECTATORS — THE GLORIOUS BUSTLE OF THE 
COURSE — " THEY ARE OFF !" — " IT's CHARLEY'S RACE !" " IT's NUfROD'S 
RACE !'' — EFFECT OF THE RACE ON THE SPECTATORS — FIGURES OF THE 
HORSES AND RIDERS — STEEPLE-CHASE — THE WINNING POST — THE 
VICTOR--* A HURDLE*RACE — A FARMER'S RACE — SYMPATHY OF THE 
LADIES — TENTS AND DANCERS — BARDS AND TRAVELLING TBEATRK8— - 
INFLUENCE OF THE RACES ON THE SICK — THE RUINS OF KILKENNY — 
MONUMENTS IN THE CATHEDRAL — THE EARLS OF ORMOND — THE PICTU9B 
GALLERY OF THE CASTLE. 

We anived at Kilkenny in the evening, and after having dhiedy 
I had a sight of life in an Irish town, on the eve of a great horse- 
race. Kilkenny hae now about 25.0€0 inhabitants, and is, witli 
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respect to size, about the eighth town in Ireland ; bat as half the 
population of the surrounding country had streamed in on account 
of the races, the number was increased to about 40,000 during 
the three days they lasted* This great crowd of people wandered 
about I know not why,— standing, sauntering, singing, and per- 
forming music in the streets; so that the place seemed like a 
great mercantile town in Germany during the annual fair. 

On these and similar occasions of popular excitement in Ireland, 
•the most remarkable objects are the ballad-singers, who are in no 
country so numerous as here. In Kilkenny there were literally 
twice as many ballad-singers as lamp-posts standing in the street. 
Their usual stand is in the gutter which separates the footpath 
on which the foot-passengers walk from the carriage-way ; and io 
this kennel they are perpetually strolling up and down. They 
are generally provided with a number of printed copies of the 
ballads which they sing, and their principal employment consists 
in the sale of these songs, which they are continually waving ia 
the air, with a peculiar and stereotyped motion of the hand. 
Ballad-singers are also to be found in the streets of other coun- 
trieS) and here and there some one listens, and a rich passer-by 
gives them a trifle ; but in Ireland the ballad-singers have not 
such an easy life: crowds of poor people, beggars and rabble, 
perseveringly swarm around them, follow them step by step, and 
listen to them with a degree of eagerness, which may partly be 
attributed to the fact that the singers proclaim their own misfor- 
tunes, which they have turned into verse, but still more to the 
great delight which the Irish take in music and singing, and in 
•every thing new that passes in the streets. 

In every corner of the great main street, which otherwise pre- 
sented nothing very remarkable — (for Kilkenny is not what is 
termed a '* thriving town," but has rather an air of antiquity, and 
IS one, perhaps the largest, of the inland towns before mentioned) 
— bagpipes were snuffling, violins squeaking, melancholy flutes 
blowing, and ragged Paddies dancing ; in a word, with the universal 
revelry was mingled a mass of misfortune, misery, and mourning, 
.«uch as in any other country can very seldom be seen united. 

The horse-race was fixed for the following day, and as the 
hippodrome, or race-course, as the English term it, was three 
Biiles distant from the town, the racing actually commenced at the 
outskirts and in the streets ; that is to say, among the coaches, 
fiacres, omnibuses, one and two-horsed, long and short-seated cars, 
the elegant equipages of the gentry, and the carts of the peasantry, 
tmcovered, or covered with tents, in which many thousands of 
people were setting out to enjoy the '* excitement of riding a race.*' 
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Accompanied by one of my fellow-tntTellen, I took an outside 
place on a stage-coach which we had hired for the day, that 
we might command a better view of the spectacle before us. 
Stage-coaches are decidedly preferable on these occasions, be- 
cause they are usually stationed nearer the course than the 
stands erected for spectators, and whilst one sits on them high 
enough to see every thing, he may also venture to leave his 
place without danger of losing it. After rolling through the 
thick cloud of dust which was raised on the road, the broad, 
level field which constituted the race-course of Kilkenny lay before 
our eyes. It is naturally an important, and frequently a difficult 
matter to find, in the neighbourhood of an English town, a spot 
which affords all the requisites for a race-course : the ground 
must be dry, elastic, level, and sufficiently extensive ; and besides 
being level, it must also present that variety of surface which adapts 
it for all kinds of races. In the United kingdom there are not less 
than 1 20 race-courses. One of the most perfect in every res|>ect, 
and at the same time one of the most celebrated courses in 
Europe, is the Curragh of Kildare, which is said to owe its ex- 
traordinary elasticity, so much admired by racing men, to the 
worms which are continually piercing its surface. In this famed 
racing-ground are eighteen different courses, which all differ from 
one another, on account of the varieties of hill, valley, plain, 
sloping surface, &c., and therefore enable the entre-preneurs of 
the races (the match-makers) to select according to their taste, 
the capabilities of their horses, or the nature of the race. 

We took our station in the midst of a prodigious throng of spec- 
tators and carriages, at a point between the so-called*' Stand'' and 
the '* Weighing-house," which afforded a convenient view of the 
entire scene. The stand, also called the *^ Grand Stand," is a lai^e 
house, usually close to the course, which is fitted up with convenient 
galleries for spectators. At some of the great conosy as, for 
example, at Doncaster, Epsom, and Ascot-heath, this stand is a 
large ornamental building ; and in some places a hill or a rock is 
fitted for the same purpose, like an amphitheatre, or the natural 
advantages of the situation are made available in some other way. 
The weighing-house is a small building adjoining the course, 
and opposite the grand stand, where the jockeys are weighed; 
its upper part also serves as a stand for the stewards of the race. 
Near the weighing-house is always placed the winning-post, at 
which the result of the race is determined. The various start- 
ing-posts, whence the horses start, are fixed at different points, 
according to the distance to be run. The << Rubbtne-bouse,"^ 
which at the same time usually serves at the <<SaddlAng-oous•/'is^ 
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smaU buiidiog near the coune, where thd hones are 
rttfabed down afler the race. At some race-counes there is also 
a <* Betting-house," or sort of eichange, where the turf speculators 
meet on certain days to make their bets, aud whero afterwards the 
payments are adjusted. The most celebrated betting«-place of this 
description is at Newmarket, *^ the racing nietr<^olis/' as it is 
termed by the English. 

Some individuals are so fortunate in betting at races, as thereby 
to have laid the foundations of extraordinary fortunes. Others are 
enabled to speculate pretty safely^ and to arrive at a tolerably 
correct result, by skilfully combining a perfect knowledge of the 
nature of the course and of the horses, with the state of the weather, 
and other accidental circumstances ; as, for instance, one horse will 
run against a contrary wind much better than another. The cele- 
brated Mr. Crockford, formerly a petty trader, has amassed a 
fortune, aknost entirely from betting, that must excite astonish- 
ment : his capital is reported to amount to £300,000 ; and he is 
the proprietor of several remarkably handsome houses in James's- 
street, besides a beautiful country residence near London. 

In all races, the "business of the turf" is regulated by the 
stewards, who are generally selected irom the nobility or gentry 
of the suirouncying country. Their proceedings are under the 
superintendence of a '* clerk of the course," whose duty includes 
the preparations for the races, and their subsequent management ; 
and the stewards also direct and regulate the balls, dinners, and 
other festivities of the race week. One of the stewards of the 
Kilkenny races, on the present occasion, was the well-known 
Marquis of Waterford» who. possesses a yearly income, of £70)000, 
and w«s *^ the observed of all observers." 

The most active, and, in some respects, the most important 
personages in the whole concern, are the jockeys, many of whom, 
from personal advantages and their superior horsemanship, fre- 
quently acquire as much fame as the horses they ride. Great 
strength of body united with a small figure, personal intrepidity' 
and courage^ a strong and enduring . constitution, and an unblem- 
ished character, are the principal characteristics of a jockey. The 
last is most essential; for when we consider the immense sums 
• frequently staked on a raee^ the loss or gain of which may depend 
on a stroke of his whip, or a gentle pull at his reiU) it may readily 
be:8upposed that attempts to bribe the jockey, and induce him to 
play the knave, are by no means rare. He has aTso not only to 
wiarkthardy but during his preparation for the rAce he must observe 
th)9 abs^neDce of an Arab, and< at meals act merely the part of a 
8iiectator^«*-aad all this in order that, at the races, he may risk his 

1 
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neek foe. a^lenv guineas. A. wtUtknovii jookejjiiiMiiiied IVaily once 
rode no less than eigbtyfeight. miles^ in one day in thjAsteteof 
abstinence! Such distioffnished j^keysy when they win a TmBBi 
are usuaU}; rewarded with extra- presents to a. large amount, by 
which means they frequently amass considerable wealth. Bui the 
equestrian mania is not confined to this class of men : gentlemen 
not only often ride their own horses in a race, but even perform 
the. same service for others. Sir Tatton Sykes is named as one 
of those distinguished gentlemen-jockeys. 

The privations which the regular jockeys undei^ for some 
weeks previous to a race^ are intended to reduce their weight and 
strengthen their wind, for which purpose they eat little, and no 
food of a very nutritious character— fish, bread, and tea being 
their principal articles of diet; half the day they lie in bed, and 
the other half they ramble about, or take long walks, loaded with 
clothes, in order to perspire freely. Thus they fast and sweat as 
if for a wager ; and if the desired effect is not produced quickly 
enough by these means, Glauber salts, and other purgatives, are 
freely uscud* It may be supposed that the breeding and training 
of the horses themselves is proceeded with in a still more artistic 
and scientific manner; and* in fact,, to such a degree of perfection 
are these matters brought in England, that one must read the 
books written on the subject to learn how carefully. and perfectly 
every point is considered and illustrated. 

The entire field was covered with thousands of spectators; 
the grand stand was crowded from top to bottom, as well as two 
other temporary buildings, erected for the occasion ; but the greater 
number had placed themselves in their equipages, which, like a 
crowded city of carriages, were drawn up at the edge of the course, 
— first an endless file of cants^.in which every place was hired, and 
behind these the stage-coaches and the carriages of the gentry. 
On the other parts of the ground, and on every little height and 
hillock, groups were collected to behold the spectacle ; whilst 
hundreds of. horsemen, and crowds of gigs and tilburies, galloped 
or drove about in the space between, now here now there> 
where any thing excited their curiosity. About noon, the gallant 
steeds were brought out, and " the glorious bustle of the course '* 
commenced. AIL eyes were turned upon them : their appearance, 
gait, and condition were strictly scrutinized, and bets and specula- 
tions grounded thereon^ As the old wdl>-known horses appeared, 
the history of their career was called < to mind^ anecdotes were 
related of them, and the circumstances under which they gained 
the victory on former occasions. j whilst. the victor of the day is 
g/s;nerally named in anticipation by the connoisseurs^. A remarkaUe 
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share of attention is usually devoted to the younger horses which 
come forward for the first time, and adventurous speculators, or 
those who know their spirit and breeding, frequently back them 
in preference to the old ones, and confidently predict their success. 

The race-horses, covered with their clothing, were first led up 
and down in the midst of a crowd of admirers and amateurs until 
the bell sounded to saddle, when the jockeys, having cast off their 
outer garments, came forward in their light, close-fitting costume, 
bearing the colours of their respective employers. The saddles, 
which are made extremely light, sometimes weighing only two or 
three pounds, the jockeys, the bridles, — in short, every thing the 
horses are to carry, are then weighed, and the differences equalized. 
For this purpose hollow tubes filled with shot are generally used ; 
and these tubes are either attached to the saddle, placed in the 
boots of the jockey, or bound round his body in a long leathern 
bag like a girdle. Great care is taken to fasten these tubes securely, 
as every thing is again weighed in a similar manner after the race ; 
and should the jockey then be found to have lost any of his weight, 
his labour is all in vain, and even should he be first, he cannot be 
proclaimed the winner. 

The bell rung a second time, and the jockeys assembled at the 
starting-post. This scene was concealed from our view, for the 
starting-post was some little distance from our station, and the 
throng of horsemen and carriages that surrounded it, prevented 
our seeing any thing distinctly. We did not even hear the trumpet 
that gave the signal for the commencement of the race. *' They 
are off, they are off I'* suddenly resounded from rank to rank in 
our neighbourhood : all necks were instantly outstretched ; all 
eyes, spectacles, and glasses were turned on the course. Yet 
there was still a delay of some moments, until the cloud of horse- 
men who surrounded the starting-post had dispersed; and then 
the six racers, with their many-coloured jockeys, came on with 
long strides, and rushed past us like so many flashes of lightning. 
A universal movement took place among (he spectators, a universal 
cry of << beautiful ! splendid I beautiful I" Those who had favour- 
ites among the horses encouraged the riders with appropriate 
exclamations. '^ That's right ! Nimrod ! bravo I go on ! go on !'^ 
—"No! no! Charley take care!" — "That's right! spare your 
strength at first, and you'll pass him !"—<< See ! see I he is closing 
with him I he has passed him already I"— « O ho ! it is Charley's 
race !"— '• No ! no I it is Nimrod's race I" " It is Nimrod's race" 
implies that the horse so called is the winner of the race. 

but, on the whole, the spectacle of an English horse-race offers 
little that is pleasing to the eye of the painter; the gratification! 
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so to speak, is more internal than external^ and the appearance of 
the racers, as they rush suddenly past, is any thing but picturesque* 
The attitudes of the jockeys, sitting, kneeling, or apparently crip- 
pled together on their horses, are such as a painter, in a handsome 
picture of a rider, would studiously avoid. In the long-legged 
English race-horse, however, there are many hidden beauties, 
highly prized by the connoisseur, which the uninitiated either 
know not how to value, or deem positive defects. For picturesque 
effect, the waving line ought to predominate ; but in these horses, 
every thing is a long line — the neck extended and stretched out, 
and the legs like stilts. 

The Roman desultores^ in their races, amused the people with 
varied feats of horsemanship, sometimes stretching themselves on 
the backs of their horses, or springing off and on in the greatest 
heat of the race. But no amusing by -play of this description is 
to be seen in an English race : the sole, exclusive aim of the 
riders is to pass one another. The entire pleasure of the specta- 
tors is, as I have said, of an internal character, and is derived 
i^m various sources, such as the great preparations, the excel- 
lence of the horses, the high prize which falls to the winner's lot, 
the large sums staked on the game, the multitude of spectators, 
with their whole attention directed to the single point, which 
horse's nose shall first reach the winning-post. This point, and 
every thing connected with its determination, constitutes the 
excitement which every one feels at the races in England. 

The first race at Kilkenny was what Ls termed ^< a steeple-chase.*' 
This kind of race is of Irish origin, and has from thence extended 
all over the United Kingdom. Like all Irish sports, and Irish 
hunting, it has something especially wild in its character. It is 
said to have derived its name from a steeple, or some high object 
in the distance, being fixed upon as the point towards which the 
^' high-mettled sons of Erin" ran their course, rushing straight 
forward, headlong over stock and stone, hedge, ditch, wall, hill, 
and valley, until the appointed goal is reached. A steeple-chase, 
therefore, properly speaking, ought not to be run on a race-course : 
but as it is now frequently practised at these places, or somewhere 
in their vicinity, a steeple is no longer deemed a requisite in* 
gredient in the sport. The direction of the course is pointed out 
by a double row of flags,, between which the riders must keep, and 
between which they must not avoid any obstacle that presents 
itself. As only the strongest horses and the best riders are adapted 
for the steeple-chase, there is a marked distinction between 
" field-riding^' and " turf-riding." The former is, of course, at- 
tended with most danger; and as some of the best riders and 
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herses ha/re lately met wilk wvtve aecideiits^ Ikis desodptioa of 
^Dorl it said to be loniewhal cm the decline. 

Throughout the entire field the ooune of the bouodinf steeds 
mm followed by aU ejfes; and although the circle Ihey described 
extended upwards of three miles, there was always some iadivi* 
dual, who, whilst watching the motions of one particular horse 
with marked attentioB^ could also tell with astronomical exactness 
the exact position of every animal. The most interesting moment 
of the entire race is> of coimte, that which immediately precedes 
the arrival at the goal. Now were all hopes and expectations 
strained to the highest pitch, and the greatest efforts were made 
by all. The horses seemed to stretch their long legs ever a still 
larger space, the riders twisted themselves like worms, and in'> 
creased their exertions, and the spectators sharpened their eyes to 
the utmost to discover the horse which should first step beyond 
the destined point, and occasion the winning or losing of so many 
thousands. A few minutes before all had displayed the highest - 
spirits, and it appeared as if every one felt perfectly sure in his 
saddle, and certain of winning ; but now some appeared completely 
crest-^llen, and others in a state of the greatest excitement. At 
last the horses approached the winning*post. Some had already 
given up the contest and remained far behind, but one or two 
still struggled on ; they were pretty well matched in strength and 
elastic energy. The contest was for a moment doubtful : now oue^ 
now another, appeared to have the advantage ; the cheers of the 
partisans of the various horses swelled almost into an involuntary 
and vehement shout ; suddenly one of the animals strained his 
strength one degree more, sprang forward, and first passed the 
post, closely followed by the others ; and the whole rushed far 
beyond the appointed spot before the jockeys were able to check 
their impetuous career. 

One of the jockeys had follen in the last struggle, a little before 
reaching the winning-post. *<He is killed I" was the first ex- 
clamation from the ranks of spectators. " He is killed ! he has 
broken his neck ! Poor man V* But we had no time to think more 
of him : the strain of excitement at the closing moment is too 
^reat to permit the attention to be diverted, even on account of a 
dying man ; and our eager eyes flew on with the eager runners. 
Accidents of a fatal nature are not uncommon at English races, 
more especially in a steepl&'chase. After the raee> we inquired 
for the poor jockey, who bad rematoed lying on the course* '^ He 
has broken his neck, I believe," said one. '* No I he is safe/' 
said another ; <* he has only broken two of his ribs !** 

Neither Charley nor Nimrod, upon whom 90 much had been 
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stak^y vras.th^ wmner, but Mr. Alinofe's Lucifer, iy^mng ammatlj 
which no oim had tkough€ oi, and which now trod ihe tuff for th& 
first time. As the jockejs shMiriy returned with their tremblifrgf 
and pantiDg horses, the peo(»le surrounded the winner, sarreyed 
him from head to foot, patted and caressed hkn in a hundred* 
different ways> and accompanied him in trkimph to the wetginng^ 
house, where evory thing was found correct. 

The second race was what is termed a ^* hurdle raee.^: Th« 
BngHeh wonl '< hurdle"' signi&es wattled work, and the tevm in^ 
eludes, the fascines used by the soldier, as well as the pens of th« 
peaeefbl shepherd* A hurdle race is therefore a race in which 
various obstacles, generally hurdles, are placed across the course. 
It is said that George IV., when Prince of Wales, accompanied 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert and the officers of the lOth dragoons, of 
which regiment he was colonel, was one day out upon a hunting 
excursion on the downs near Brighton ; but, being unable to 
find suitable game,^ his Ro}'al Highness, who loved exoitemenf, 
proposed "jumping matches" over the hurdles which the shep- 
herds had erected on the downs fdr their sheepfolds. The com- 
pany derived so much pleasure from this amusement, that hurdle 
races have ever since been enrolled in the catalogue of English 
sports. The specimen of this race which I saw at Kilkenny proved 
a failure. One jockey fell ^rom his horse ; another did not keep 
the right line of the course, and was consequently obliged to 
withdraw ;. and at last it was announced that *^ Mr. Soloway's 
Countess walked over the course." Having no other ooBipetitor», 
she had no oceasion to waste her strength with running, and 
therefore walked slowly to the* goal. Many people cried ** hum*- 
bug," and alleged that some deception had been practiced t bu| 
the true cause of this, unpleasant termination I did not discover. 

Last came the farmers' horses, most of which were ridden bt 
their owners -, and this race afforded me the greatest pleasure. 
About fifteen started, and the spectacle was enlivened by the great 
variety of colours. This description of racing is the only branch 
of the sport in which I could perceive any utility, since it evidently 
tends to im.prove the breed of horses. But as regards th^ great 
and renowned racers, they.ar6 useless either for the purposes^^of 
agriculture or of war, or indeed any thing except baling, which 
sacrifices the money, tifne> and peace of mind, of countless thou* 
sands, and is of ao. service to the state. 

It is extraordinary that this love of racing, according to the 
English fashion,- should have been so generally diti^ed wer the 
whole Continent during the last ten years ; and, like other English 
customs, fitid so many imitators in ^-arious countries. Biiti scenes 
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like iome of those I witneflsed from the high *<oateide place" of 
our sUge-coech on the nee-eoone at Kilkenny, it would still be 
difiicult to meet with in other lands. For instance, looking dovrti 
on an elegant carriage that had drawn up near ns, 1 beheld, seated 
on the soft cushions of its interior, a young and handsome lady» 
the wife of Sir Frederick » who bad taken his place on the box, 
alongside his coachman. In her hand was a small elegant pocket- 
book, in which, with evident excitement, she noted any thing' 
remarkable that passed on the Gonrse. The names of the winner 
and his owner, as well as of the horse which had deyiated from 
Che course, and of the one which had walked over it, were all 
carefully entered, with numerous brief remarks of her own. 
Several young gentlemen were constantly around her, and as they 
stood on the carriage step, or climbed up behind, whispered or 
■shouted the latest news of every thing that occurred. I was 
informed that tbb lady was passionately fond of all sports and 
racing matches ; and similar patrons of the turf are not imusual 
•amongst the fair sex in England. 

As the races had congregated so great a multitude of people, 
many of whom preferred eating and drinking to fasting, betting, 
•and taking notes, ample provision was made for this class. At a 
^short distance from the course, behind a hill, a city of tents was 
erected, where every earthly desire an Irishman could form might 
be gratified. These tents were all long and large, and all con- 
structed in the same manner,— an al^ouse in front, a large room 
with bencnes and tables behind, and in the middle a dancing- 
floor. This dancing-floor generally consisted of a door, or planks 
fastened together like a door, and placed over a hole in the 
ground so as to render it more elastic under the feet of the 
dancers, who were usually four in number, and jumped about to 
their heart s content This scene was enacting in at least fifty 
tents, in one half of which whisky was to be had, whilst in the 
remainder tea only could be procured. 

In the avenues of this city of tents were repeated the scenes I 
had witnessed in Kilkenny the evening before. At every step 
stood poor singing beggars, — girls, boys, women, men, young and 
old,— all clad in the strangest costume of rags and tatters, and all 
waving their printed ballads in the air. Some of them were 
literally misery personified : hunger and want were too evident on 
their haggard features, and care and anxiety sat in tbeir sunken 
eyes. Yet they sang merry and comic songs, and endeavoured to 
throw into their meagre countenances the greatest possible expres- 
sion of joviality. The number of bards is still quite as great in 
Ireland as in the time of Brian Bora and the great 0*Nial. But* 
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alas ! tbey are no longer the companions of kings, and are fear- 
fully fallen from their ancient greatness. 

The shows and travelling theatres were congregated together in 
a thickly-crowded half-cirde ; and such was the incessant noise 
and damoar issuing from them, that no one could hear his own 
voice, much less onderstand what they said. In some of fhe huge 
waggons were to be found a collection of wild beasts ; in others a 
puppet-show, a company of black Africans, or some similar won- 
der of the day. In front of each waggon a stage or balcony 
was erected, where the showmen, the trumpeters, the bagpipers, 
and the drummers, were constantly screaming, blowing, mak- 
ing speeches, or attempting, by pantomimic gestures, to make 
themselves understood by the gaping crowds around them. The 
chief inducement held out by them was, that the admission was 
only one halfpenny; and for the sake of this halfpenny they all 
shouted and gesticulated in opposition to each other, and in the 
most frantic manner. There can be no doubt that half the inha- 
bitants of Kilkenny came out merely for the sake of the dancing- 
booths and the travelling exhibitions, and scarcely deigned to 
honour the hard-wcHrking racers with the slightest attention. 

As I had no inclination to inhale a cloud of dust in the evening 
similar to that through which I had passed in the morning, I left 
the environs of the race^course earlier than the other spectators, 
and took my way on foot along the road, which I found, fortu- 
nately, almost deserted. I overtook one old man, who limped 
along, lame- and slow, and I pitied him ; he too had left the 
course early, through fear of the dust and the crowd. I inquired 
what had induced him, lame, sick, and old as he was, to make a 
pilgrinu^e to this tumultuous scene of youthful sport. He 
answered, that he was indeed old, sick, and weak, and for ten 
years past those epithets might be applied to him ; but yet he 
went every year to the races. " I see them with joy," he said • 
*^ it delights my heart, rouses me, and almost makes me young 
again. Since I saw the jumping horses to-day, the Mvely 
scene of bustle, and the various critical moments of the race, I 
feel myself almost perfectly well, young, and strong again." We 
may thus perceive how even the sick and infirm in England are 
reinvigorated by this species of excitement. But I fear the sickly 
old men of Germany would be unable to derive a similar amount 
of comfort and relief from the sight of a horse-race. We regained 
the town by little by-ways, running through green meadows and 
fields, and, to our joy, only saw at a distance the rising dust, as it 
was again stirred up by the returning vehicles. 
Next morning 1 applied myself to other pleasures and pur- 
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.9iiils. The auiiquity of Kilkenay ts profod by the rrnrad tower 
which stands Dear the church, and. riaet h%h above it. This 
tDfFer is IB very good pres^vaiion, and is considered more remark- 
able from the nature of its siic, which is an emiaeaoe about 
.100 feet high» against the rocky side of which part of the town 
leans* It is not sutrounded by ruins of anciei^ churches like the 
other round towers I had previously seen, but is situated close to 
the cathedral, which stands ou the same htll^ and is shaded by 
beautiful old trees* The entire group forms a highly picturesque 
ens&inbie of hill and valley, ancient and modem buildings, stone- 
work and foliage. The tower is 108 feet high ; and the dooi^ 
which we entered by a ladder, is eight or ten feet from the ground, 
loslead of the usual four windows* facing the lour cardinal points, 
there are six, besides a small hole at the top. The stone of which 
the tower is built is said to be of a kind entir^y different from that 
which IS used for the church, and it is a common assertion in 
Ireland that the raateriids oi idl the round towers differ from those 
of the churches and other buildings around them. This assertion, 
were it based upon truth» might tend to strengthen the hypothesis, 
that they were erecled at quite different periods, and by architects 
who confined themselves to the use of one particular kind of stone. 
But unfortunately for those who maintain this opinion, it is well 
known that the round towers are by no means every where built of 
the same materials, and sometimes it is evident they are built of 
the same materials as the surrounding churches ; although in soone 
4^ases it is equally evident that a different kind of stone has been 
used in their erection. 

The cathedral^ which stands near this tower, and the ruins of 
an old abbey at a short distance from it, but on (he same hill, 
are highly interesting objects. The cathedral is one iA the Urgest 
and most beautiful ecclesiastical structures in Ireland. Here were 
kid the first foundations of a church in Ireland) which was effected 
by a holy missionary thirty years before the arrival of St. Patrick. 
This church contains several interesting old monuments : amongst 
the number is that of an ancient knight of the 15th century, named 
Schorthals, a family At one period of great note in this district, 
but whose descendants live miserably poor ; also that of a Fit2- 
Gerald, who on his death-bed renound^l the Protestant for the 
Catholic religion ; and that of a Lord Oimond^ of the Galmoy 
branch. The effigy of the latte)*, in complete annoiir, is stretched 
out on his tomb-stone, his feet resting on the figure of a hound, 
in the manner so common in England^ But the people* who 
showed me the monument supposed that this figure represented 
.an otter> which had once bitten Lord Ormonde and was thus 
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iBAtanortalized in stene on his lemfo. There is atldlightRil view from 
the cbnrch steeple ol the rains of the ahb^v the opposite pilhir- 
towBr, and, fatr beiow, the toim, and the valley of the river Nore, 

The faniHy name oC the Lords Ormond is Butier : they are the 
pnBcipal peeiple in this distriot, nstd are famous enough in Irish 
histoiy. The^ have a beautiful <M castle, with a park, adjaeent 
to the town : it stands in the same reiattve position to Kilkenny as 
Windsor Castle does to the town of that name. This is the case 
with a great many old castles of the nobility in England and Ire- 
land. Whoever has seen Windsor Castle, its ancient appearance, 
its antique gateway, and 4ts oki-fasbioned towers, may form a good 
idea of all those old *< baronial mansions," most of which stand on 
an eminence in tWe fieighbonrhood of the <town formerly under 
their sway. 

Kilkenny Castle, amongst its other attractions, possesses a 
fine picture-gallery, which is arranged in a splendid hall of 
^iga»tie sue. As the «a<^edral of Kilkenny was built by St. 
Rievaa, who f»«ceded St. Patrick in preaching the gospel, so the 
castle was built l^ the Earl JStrongbow» the warlike forerunner of 
Henry H. in the ^oooi^te sohjugation of Irekuid. Strongbow is 
as famed in Iieland as Cortoc in Mexico ; but since the middle of 
the 15th century the family of Butler has remained here in unin* 
terrupted possession. 

Many femilies in England and Ifeknd still tling to their old 
recoUectwns, with a peeulkr and charaeteristie obstinacy. The 
f rophies won by their forefathers, hundreds of years ago, in various 
party struggles, and the portraits and other relics of the leaders in 
those contests, are carefully preserved by their descendants) who 
seem fully to participate in the views and feelings of their ances- 
tors. To such an extent do these opinions yet prevail, that, 
should, the followers of the Red Eose ever again assert their 
ckimj I am confident that nuoierous partisans of the White Eose 
would still be foond ready to <oppose them. There are many who 
yet cherish the oiemory of the Stuarts, and who are conseqiiantly 
the best Carlists and Jacobit^B in the world. Amongst these may 
be numbered the Butlers. Their castle is full of portriute oi the 
time of the Stuaorts, and we see there Charles I. himself, and his 
family, by Vandyke ; the £srl of Strafibrd, who was beheaded in 
his reign ; with many other Stiiarts, and all the beautiful ladies 
of the court of Charles IL, painted by Sir Peter Lely. No land, 
no people, preserve and cherish their entire history so warmly in 
their bosoms as England and the English. Among the other 
■|>ahitings in the gallery are n)any beautiful pieces of Ruisdael, 
Oasper Po^issin, and other celebrated artists^ 
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The park of the castle extends along the river Nore^ and fur- 
nishes many delightful views. No Irish castle is without ivy. In 
Germany, ruins only are ornamented with this parasite ; but in 
Ireland it is used as a common ornament, even for dwillin^- 
houses. We Germans substitute for this purpose the vine, which 
Ireland does not possess, because, notwithstanding the mildness 
of the climate, it has not sunshine enough 



CHAPTER XX. 
FROM KILKENNY TO WATERFORD. 

''look, tour honours, TH1»e'8 misery!" — ^^CASTLK RACKRENT— >LATB 
HARVESTS. 

From Kilkenny to Waterford, the traveller rolls down the hills 
with all the waters of the^countiy. The three greatest rivers in 
Ireland (after the Shannon) — the Suir, the Nore, and the Barron,, 
all flow in this direction, and meet at Waterford ; and as they 
bring down along with them clear waves, fruitful soil, and fresh 
green fields, they collect in the country around this city a multi^* 
tude of charms. 

At six o'clock in the morning we mounted our dOigence-car to ( 
roll down into this countr)% It was still rather dark, but yet ligbt 
enough to enable us to distinguish a party of dusky figures that 
surrounded our carriage. They were of course poor Irish women, 
whom hunger had already driven from their beds. Their chorus 
of lamentations was heartrending. Each recounted her sufferings^ 
the number of her children, the misery of her husband, with as 
much zeal and emulation as the showmen on the Kilkenny race- 
course had proclaimed their rarities. With the most humble sup- 
plications they earnestly entreated, if we would not each give 
something, that we would at least jointly contribute a sixpence,. 
which they would afterwards divide among themselves. When 
they saw that our hearts remained unmoved, they at last led 
forward a poor old blind woman, and brought her close to our 
carriage, so that in the twilight we could behold her empty eye- 
sockets : " Look, your honours I there's misery for you I Only 
look at this poor unfortunate woman ! Give her something — only 
one penny, your honours, and God will prosper your journey I 
God will protect j^our eyes, and carry you home safe to your 
families I" When this wretched creature, whose hand they held 
close to us, bad received something, the others appeared somewhat 
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satisfied, and no longer supplicated so noisily for themselves. I 
have often remarked among the Irish beggars, that even the most 
miserable modestly retire before those who are supposed to be still 
more lAiserable than themselves. 

A traveller in Ireland can never dwell too strongly on the extra- 
ordinary misery of the poorer classes, in order as much as possible, 
and from every quarter, to contradict the opinions of those English- 
men who win not beUeve in the misery of Ireland — ^who deny it^ 
who laugh at ity and call him a fool who speaks of it, and believes 
in its existence. Ruin, decay, rags, beggars, and misery are to 
be seen all through Ireland, — not merely in the wild districts of 
Clare, Donegal, Mayo, and Kerry, where, in truth, they present 
themselves in the greatest and most appalling forms, — but equally 
throughout the most beautiful and most fertile plains. And why 
is this the case ? Because it is not the poverty of nature that is 
to blame, but men, — the men of England on account of their 
severe laws, and the men of Ireland on account of their laziness 
and want of industry. Thus, even this beautiful district, as far a» 
Waterford, displays the usual richness of Ireland in poverty, tho 
usual abundance of want, and the great profusion of indigence. 
A vast quantity of land in this fertile district is said to be under 
the management of middlemen, and taere are here, therefore, 
many poor villagers and farmers whose rents have been screwed 
lp the very highest, or who, as the Irish express it, are " rack- 
rented.*' A landowner who exacts from his tenants an excessive 
rent, is called a ^< Rackrenter/' and the mansion in which this 
tormentor dwells is a " Castle Rackrent." 

Having met with a gentleman proceeding to Waterford on foot, 
I resolved upon travelling the latter part cf my journey in the 
same manner, especially as my companion promised to guide me 
to the city through some of the by-roads of the country. On our 
way we took a look at the works on a new road, visited some poor 
farmers, and examined the ruins of a little Danish castle, called 
Dunkit, amid whose walls the blackberry-bushes were in blossom 
at this late period of the season. As the climate of Ireland neither 
forces the blossoms rapidly forward, nor brings the fruits quickly 
to maturity, a few blossoms are always to be seen here throughout 
the entire year. The com ripens so slowly that, although the 
summer-seed is sown six weeks earlier, the harvest is almost six 
weeks later than in those continental countries of Europe which 
lie under the same, degree of latitude. In the North there are 
countries in which the life of nature blazes up into a bright flame 
for a brief summer, and then again sinks into dust and ashes. In 
Ireland, this life always feebly glimmers, like a lighted sod of tuHj, 
and is never entirely extinguished. 
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We soon af^er beheld the valley of the Suir, the lo% f^cturesque 
shores of rock on both its sides, and the beautilaliy- situated town 
of Waterford, Itke a pearl in its mouth. 



CHAPTER XXL 

"WATERFORD. 

BN6LI8H AND IRISH NAMES OF PXACES—BALLY, SUN, B.AT0, GLEN» KXL, 

ENNIS DECREASE AND INCREASE OF THE POFULATION OF IRISH 

TOWNS — EXPORTATION OF GRAIN — REPEAL-ROOMS — THE EAST OF 
IRELAND— WOUNDS INFLICTED BY OROMWELL 

Waterford and Wexford were both founded by the Danes, and, 
with the surrounding country, were held by them longer than any 
other part of Ireland. Hence their names are not Celtic, but 
Germanic. In the geography of Ireland there are multitudes of 
these Germanic names, which were introduced by the Danes or 
the English. They are easily known by the terminations — ford, 
town, borough, berry, &c., as for example, Maryborough, Mitchels- 
town, Thomastown, Castletownsend^ Rosscarberiy, Bearhaven, 
and many others. 

It is perhaps monfe worthy of remark that some of the natural 
features oi the country have also laid aside their old Celtic ap« 
pellations, which they doubtless originally possessed, and have 
assumed English names, as the river Blackwater, the Hungry 
Hills, neaf Bantry, the Keeper Mountain, near Limerick,'and the 
Moume Mountains, near Newry. The names of sandbanks, of 
many ihlands and headlands, have likewise become English : yet, 
it must be remarked that these English names are often nothing 
more than corrupted and Anglicized Celtic words. On the whole, 
however, the old Celtic names are yet the most pTe\alent in Ire- 
land, as well in the objects of art as in those of nature. They have 
been retained every where, even within the **Pale," ue. within that 
part of the country which the English surrounded with palisade work, 
and within which they made every thing else English — namely, 
within the province of Leinster.* Some of these old Irish names of 
rivers are, the Snir, the Shannon, the Bandon, the Kenmare, &c. ; 
and of mountains, Inchiquin, Commeragh, Slievh Bemagh, Croagh 
Patrick, and innumerable others. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the highest mountain summits have usually retained the 
longest their ancient Celtic popular names. 

* The f»ale, which afterwards existed 'irilhout being palisaded, was of very 
various extent at different periods. 
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As tb* KiigJfah ntmes of tmm ai« distinguished by tJieir ierm^ 
natkMUi so oasay ol ih« gomiaiio Irish may be known by their first 
or last sylktblee. ^Some of the most comoson of these si« Bally, 
Dun, Rath, Glen, Kil, Eanis^ and others. Baily signifies town ; 
/>«» is the old far^fained word, which is so frequently found in 
countries that once were Celtic, and signifies hill ; Rath has nearly 
the same meaning ; Glen s^ifies valley ; Ennis^ or Innit^ an 
island ; and KU^ a church. Bally is decidedly that most used in 
composition ; for instance, Ballynasloe, Ballyporeen,. Ballyshannon, 
BallymaboB^ No less frequent is Dun ; as Dundrum, Dundalk, 
Dunmore, Dunkerrin, Dungarvan« Rath is not so frequently used: 
RathdmtB, Rathdowny, Rathcormuck, Rathkeale,^ Rathirilly, and 
Rathronan are instances. Kil occurs in more numerous instances; 
as Kilkenny^ Kilbaha, Killanwy, Killaloe, Kildare, Killala, 
Kilbegs* Enois, or Innis, is frequently nsed ; as the town of Ennis, 
£nnis<H>rthy,.EnDiseakra, Ennistogue. The study of these old 
Irish names, most of which go back into the times of the Druids^ 
and their comparison with the numerous Celtic names of Scotland 
and Wales, and with those which still exist in France, Italy, Spain, 
and Crermany, Would be a subject of the greatest interest, and its 
complete investigation yet remains to be accomplbhed. 

Waterford is the sixth city in Ireland, and has about 30,000 
inhabitants* For the last twenty years the amount of its popula* 
ttoa bas been nearly stationary, having increased little more than 
a thousand during that period. It is remarkable that this has been 
the case with nearly all the towns of the south of Ireland ; thus 
Waterford, which in 1821 had 28,676 inhabitants, in 1831 had 
28,821 ; and Wexford, which in 1821 had 10,580» in 1831 num- 
bered only 10,673. In other towns the increase is extremely slow; 
thus Cork, in 1821, contained 100>658 inhabitants, and 107,016 
in 1831> being an increase of only six per cent. Kilkenny, 
with a population of 23,230 in 1821, increased about two per cent, 
in ten years ; and Youffhal and Cove seven per cent, during the 
same period* Some of the southern towns seem even to retrograde 
in the amount of their population, as Clonmel, which in 1821 had 
15,590 inhabitants, and in 1831 only 15,134 ; and Bandon, which 
in 1821 had 10,179, and in 1831 only 9,917. During the same 
period the general increase of population in Ireland was fourteen 
and a half per cent. Nearly ail the towns of the south fall short 
of this general increase : Tralee, Thurles, and a few more insig- 
nificant places^ being the only exceptions. The greatest increase 
of population is in the towns of the north of Ireland. Belfast, in 
the last ten years, has increased its population forty* two per cent. ; 
Galway twentyi Londonderry sixteen, and Newry thirty per cent- 
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This is a leoMrkable fitct, the. causes of which it woidd be some* 
what difficult to expluu. The entire average increase of popula- 
tion in all the towns of Irelandy in this period, was eleven aad a 
half per cent, being three and a half per cent, less than that of 
the entire country. Thus it appears that the principal increase 
of population does not take place in the towns, but in the country. 
In this respect Ireland differs from England and Scotland* where 
the population of the towns increases much more rapidly than that 
of the country. 

Though the population of Wateribrd has increased so little 
during the last twenty years, its exports ha¥e not remained equally 
stationary. On the contrary, as is proved by the official returns, 
its exports have been doubled. The same number of men, there- 
fore, must have nearly twice as much to do now as they had fdr- 
merly. The principal article of export from Waterford is the 
grain of the surrounding country, which is shipped to England. 
This trade has been constantly increasing during the last forty 
years, and is now almost five times as great as it was before that 
period. In the year 1802 the entire quantity of grain exported 
from all Ireland to England amounted to 461,000, or nearly half 
a million of quarters, at which it remained till about the year 
1808, when it first exceeded half a million of quarters, and 
amounted to 656,000. From that year it slowly increased, till in 
1818 it amounted to over a million, being then 1,200,000 quarters. 
In 1825 it was two millions, and in 1837 three millions. In 
1838 it was higher than it ever was before, namely, 3,474,000 
quarters of corn, mostly oats, which is the principal grain of Ire* 
land. From this year it has somewhat fiiUen ofi*, but has ever 
since been more than two millions. 

Waterford possesses two prominent features which are of the 
greatest advantage to its trade : first, one of the most wonderful 
quays in the world ; and, secondly, one of the finest harbours in 
Ireland. The quay is a mile long, and so broad and convenient 
withal, that it must be invaluable to merchants and mariners. It 
is skirted by a row of elegant houses ; and the scenery on the 
opposite side of the river, which is here a mile and a half wide, is 
extremely picturesque. 

The embouchure of the river Suir, which forms the harbour, is 
wide and deep, without islands or sandbanks, and affords all pos- 
sible security and convenience to ships. I have already said that 
Waterford harbour has a great similarity to the bay of Cove, near 
Cork. Cleaving the land in a similar manner, it runs from the 
iyea, takings with it the sea water, for ten or fifteen miles into the 
country. At its upper end it divides into two branches, one of 
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which Tttns west^ and the other norlhvrards, while at New Ross it 
receives the Barrow and the Nore. All this extent of land and 
water, as iar as Waterford and New Ross, and then somewhat 
farther up the Suir, Barrow, and Nore, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and charming districts in Ireland. 

I took tea in Waterford, at an hotel which had a separate room 
for the friends of repeal. On the windows of this apartment the 
words <* Repeal Rooms" were displayed in large characters. 
Similar rooms are met with in many Irish towns, where the friends 
of repeal are always to be found, perusing the opposition papers 
of England and Ireland, which are taken for their use. Most of 
the provincial papers of Ireland are, of course, opposition papers. 
In Waterford alone, three of them are published. The Dublin 
Evening Mail is the leading Tory paper of Ireland, and I did 
not find it in any of the repeal rooms I visited. I am inclined 
to think that we Germans, were we ever so zealous repealers, 
would sometimes read the Evening Mai/, if it were only to ascer- 
tain what our adversaries said of us. English parties, however, 
are always so completely absorbed in their own interests, that they 
merely read the papers of their party, and appear not to give 
themselves the slightest trouble about the arguments of their 
opponents. In this respect they rely implicitly on the commen- 
taries of their own journalists, who sometimes apprise them of the 
'^ disloyal and outrageous machinations" of the opposite party. 

At Waterford the east of Ireland commences. As the nations 
of the south — the Phoenicians, the Spaniards, and the French — 
chose their landing-places at Bantry, in Kerry, Clare, and other 
places in the south-west ; so those sailing from the east, as the 
Danes, the Welsh, and the English, first arrived near Waterford, 
which town, with Wexford, the Danes first possessed and longest 
retained. The Welsh Strongbow effected his landing between 
Wexford and Waterford. The English King Henry II. landed 
at Waterford, and there commenced his conquest of Ireland. Here 
Cromwell also landed, and from hence he marched into the heart 
of the land, to conquer it once more. The city, even at the pre- 
sent day, exhibits abundant proofs of the exploits of this ruthless 
warrior, and mighty oppressor of Ireland. Every citizen can point 
out to the traveller the rock, opposite the town, from which he 
battered it with his cannon ; and there yet stands, at the end of 
the quay, an old ruined tower, which bears traces of a breach 
made in.it by Cromwell's artillery. How many similar breaches 
made by Cromwell in Irish walls still remain, as apparent as when 
his soldiers left them — and how many wounds inflicted by him on 
the political condition of the country are yet unhealed I 
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Cromwell's time was almost contemporatieoiM wMi oor Thirty 
Years* War, and may, in many respects, be justly compared with 
it ; bnt the injuries infiicted on Germany by the hitter have long 
been healed and forgotten ; its devastating effects have long dls< 
appeared, and every thing has again long resumed its former 
aspect. It seems as if there were something peculiar in the 
nature and condition of Ireland that prevents her wounds from 
ever healing : she is constantly bleeding from a thousand wounds 
and sores ; and although still clinging to life with too much tena- 
city entirely to die away, she never at any moment possesses 
energy enough completely to achieve her freedom, or restore her- 
self to a more healthy stale of existence. 



CHAPTER XXU. 
FROM WATEHPOBD TO WEXFORD. . 

TRS REPEAL SHIP — ^WATBBFOSD HABBOUa-«THB KUINS Ot IWltBaODT— 
IRISH JIG — ^THE BANKS OV THE BARROW — ^NSW ROBS^'^THB COtTNTT OV 
WEXFORD — THE BABOMY OF FOBTH — TEMPERANCB MSN — ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OP FATHER MATHEW — SPORTING MEN AND READING MEN — ST. 
PATRICK — FINGAL. 

On the following morniug, when I came to the river, it was 
exactly low water. Several vessels were lying on their sides in the 
mud, as if stranded. Above the beautiful bridge, the Suir seemed 
almost entirely drained, and the banks were slimy and muddy. 
But as the tide rolled in, the sand-banks were covered, the ships 
righted themselves and danced upon the waves, the artery of 
the river was filled, and the landscape again reflected in its 
restored mirror. The sun mounted high in the heavens, and our 
steamboat, ITie Repealer^ rushed forth through the waves. What 
is there to be found in Ireland that has not some conne»on with 
repeal ? I was informed that the repealers go almost exclusively 
by this boat, and hence it was also called the People's Steamer. 
On the flag which waved from the quarter-deck were the words, 
" Hurrah for the Repeal of the Union I" O'Connell can now, at 
his meetings, truly boast that the repeal cause is progressing with 
the rapidity of steam. In this corner of the earth, indeed, steam 
does not go very far — only to the town of New Ross, fifteen miles 
distant, whither we were bound. Nor does it aflbrd any exclusive 
advantage to the repealers, as the anti-repealers also employ steam 
in their cause. Another steamboat, bound to the same place, 
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splashed alongside of us,: m opposition to ours. In Englaod ouo 
Dever gets rid of this opposition : it follows him every where. 

Had I not been in Scotland, and sailed down the Frith of Clyde,. 
I would pronounce this trip on the aims of Waterford Harbour 
to be the finest in the United Kingdom. Or, were there noi 
much that is beautiful out of the Uuited Kingdom, I could also 
say that it is the most delightful journey I ever made in my life. 
But It is sufficient to affirm that the landscape on the shores of 
these vraters is as picturesque, pleasing, and diversified in its kind 
as any other in the world. The waters flow through the deep and 
convenient bays somewhat more quickly than through a lake ; and 
as. its entrance from the sea is concealed from the spectator by. a 
very sudden turn, he actually brieves he is on an inland-lake, aud 
is astonished at the large ships which ascend it, seeking harbours 
hidden far in the heart of the land. At times the shore is a hill, 
sloping down to the water, which, like almost every river-bank in 
the United Kingdom, is studded with charming seats and pleasure- 
grounds ; at others, it juts out in steep, rocky, and wooded head- 
landsy which the Repealer almost grazes as she speeds past. 

At BO great distance below Water£ord are seen, in the back-* 
ground of a bay, the immense ruins of the far-famed Abbey of 
Dunbrody, one of the most celebrated and beautiful ruins of 
Ireland, which are here held in about the same estimation as 
the ruins of Melrose are in Scotland. Alas I they are bow, like 
the times of their grandeur, in the far distance ; and the Re^ 
pealer has too much to do with the opposition steamer, which is 
walking close upon her heels, and forces her to keep her straight- 
forward way, to turn from her course, and give the traveller a 
look at the ruined abbey. In truth, it afforded us no little amuse- 
ment to see our rival, as she was about to turn into the mouth of 
the Barrow, run aground on a sand-bank, where, as our captain 
drily observed, she must stick till the tide would rise somewhat 
higher, and float her off. As for the Repealery being obliged to 
be at New Ross by a certain time, she soon left Dunbrody far 
behind, and splashed away with the flowing tide up the Barrow. 
Tbe British Islands must reap important benefits from the double 
alternating currents, one landwards, the other seawards, of the 
navigable rivers. In no other country do the waters of the sea 
flow so far inland, bearing ships into the very heart of the country. 
On the deck of an Irish steamer there is seldom a want of 
entertainment. On the quarter-deck the company is twice as 
talkative as on that of an English steamer ; and the forecastle 
resounds even with music and singing. To the music, whicb> of 
course, was tfcat of the b«^pipes, we had dancing. Since Paddy, 
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as I have before remarked, generally uses only an old doory or a 
couple of boards laid close together, for a dancing-floor, he natu- 
rally finds it impossible to leave unoccupied the beautiful space 
which, on the deck of a steamer, remains vacant, between butter- 
firkins, flour-bags, egg-boxes, hen-coops, baskets of turkeys, tied- 
up cows, and a confused heap of grunting pigs. He therefore 
lays aside his stick, and throws his cares and his sorrows to the 
winds, with much greater ease than can be done by the rich man 
of five thousand a year who is looking at him ; with good-humour 
in his face, he seizes a struggling maiden, and, in a merr}' and 
lively jig, or Scottish reel, he shakes his rags as if they were the 
bell-tipped lappets of a fool's dress. The splashing paddles of the 
steamer beat the time for him, and the lovely banks of the Barrow 
give to this spectacle a decoration which the ballet-dancers on the 
boards of Coven t-garden or Drury-lane cannot boast of. 

The evening was wondrously calm, and even the fishes, though 
still poorer than Paddy, jumped in the water for joy. I planted 
myself beside the captain, on the high platform in the centre of 
the vessel, and, while I observed the grave and serious rich on 
the quarter-deck, and the merry poor in the forecastle, I could not 
refrain from praising the justice of God, who, while he makes 
man poor, at the same time renders him more capable of taking 
delight in the most trifling things. 

The beautiful seats of the Powers, the Asmonds, and other 
families which lay along the banks, are all so charming that one 
would like to take a sketch of each separately. Near Castle 
Ennis, in a broad beautiful meadow, stands the largest, most 
lordly, and picturesque oak I ever saw. One looks on these 
mansions with increased interest, if, as I had, he has an Irish 
priest as con/essant at his side, who> from being intrusted with 
the private affairs of the families that reside in them, can give 
him a sketch of the history of each. While I listened to my 
priestly con/essant, I was somewhat amazed at the ejptra'OTdinary 
things which happen in the usual every-day life of these families. 
In one of these mansions there yet dwells an old lady, the widow 
of one of the most distinguished of those rebels who were be- 
headed by the English during the last rebellion in Ireland. 

As we passed a rock, our cannon were fired, in memory of a 
sailor, who, some months previously, had fallen overboard at this 
spot, and was drowned. The reports were re-echoed from the 
rock, and the manes of the dead were no doubt highly gratified 
by the honour thus conferred upon them. 

We anchored at New Ross, and as this place is the extreme 
end of the Barrow navigation, and the brightest gem in the entire 
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landscape-gallery of the neighbourhood, it would no doubt have 
well repaid us to pass this delightful evening here. It is at once 
apparent that New Ross is an old town, since it does not present 
that picturesque grouping which is peculiar to new regular towns : 
at the same time it is also a fallen place, for it is said once to have 
possessed a great part of the trade ^hich Waterford has now 
entirely drawn to itself. It no longer dispatches a single ship to 
sea, and merely sends agricultural produce to Waterford, to be 
from thence exported. Beyond 'New Ross the waters, which had 
liitherto been broad and deep, seem entirely to lose themselves 
in a thicket of woods and rocks. In this thicket there are said to 
ho most beautiful scenery, splendid landscapes, and waterfalls. 
Yet it was not granted me to explore these beauties any further. 
As I found my travelling companion disposed to avail himself of 
the beautiful moonlight night to continue bis journey, ut eleven 
o'clock we troubled an Irish horse and a little jaunting-car to take 
us over to Wexford, about twenty miles distant. 

The country between New Ross and Wexford is pretty level, 
fertile, and entirely under tillage. This is the case with the whole 
county of Wexford, which occupies the most south-easterly point 
of Ireland. By nature it is quite cut off from the rest of the 
country ; for on one side it is bounded by the Wicklow and Carlow 
mountains, and on the other by the sea and Waterford Harbour. 
The most extreme point of this county, a peninsula that runs out 
into the sea, is again separated from it by the Forth mountains. 
This point is the far-famed Barony of Forth, which is inhabited 
by a separate little population of its own. 

The county of Wexford is one of the districts of Ireland which 
the traveller beholds with peculiar satisfaction, for the annals of 
Irish crime and criminals declare that it is in it that morality 
must be highest, as the fewest crimes occur here. I even found 
many years in which, out of the 300, or 200, or 160 murders which 
were committed in Ireland, not a single one had taken place in 
Wexford. In fact, the inhabitants boast of much greater enlighten- 
ment than is possessed by those in the west. They every where 
speak of the dark west, and believe themselves more intelligent, 
better educated, and better farmers. 

The Barony of Forth, that extreme little peninsula, is the crown 
cf the entire county, for here dwell the most orderly people in all 
Ireland. It is celebrated throughout the south of Ireland, and 
when it is mentioned every one takes off his hat, for its very name 
awakens ideas of a nobler race of men. The people are said to 
be the descendants of a colony which Strongbow, the famous 
Welsh knight, who first came to Ireland with English troops to 

15 
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tiilM a pert in the domestic concerns of the countiT» brought over 
wkh bm, sod presented with this tract. It is, as I have already 
nmiatiiedf a level neck of land, cut off front the main body of 
irelaod by a Uttie chain of mountains^ and every where else sur< 
rounded by the sea, which, moreover, ruos into the land in four 
great kitffh or loi^bs, and thus cuts it off still £euiher in a peculi r 
•Mnner. The inhabitants of this district have, for nearly seven 
eenturiesy kept themselves unmixed and apart from the rest of the 
Irish. They have always njarried among themselves, and this 
toey even still do. Until near the close of the last centuiy, they 
all understood and spoke the Welsh language, and many old 
people still understand it. They have — mtrabUe dtctuf^no 
beggars — I say, no beggars — nor rags. In Ireland, it is as difficult 
to imagine the existence of an entire district without beggars, as. 
in other countries, it is to imagine a people composed of nothing 
else. In the manner of living of the inhabitants of the barony 
of Forth there are a number of little peculiarities, which are 
totally opposed to those rules generally prevalent in Great Britain. 
Thus, for instance, they breakfast very early in the morning, 
about six or seven o'clock, and before going to work ; they dine 
about twelve, and afterwards take a siesta ; while the rest of the 
English and Irish divide their day in quite a different manner. 

** The Barony of Forth V* must sound to an Irishman something 
like Eldorado once did to our German ancestors. It is alleged 
of the county of Wexford, that it is divided into smaller lots or 
holdings than the rest of Ireland — that there are here large pro- 
prietors, and consequently more persons who are well-off and 
comfortable ; and — another wonder — that there are no absentees ; 
and all this is still more applicable to the barony of Forth. Here 
estates are still smaller, and many peasants are the lords of the 
soil they cultivate. Great wealth does not exist among them, yet 
every one has a competency. They have a better system of agri* 
culture, and cleanliness and order prevail in their houses. Nay, 
they have-^and in tbis too they differ from the inhabitants of 
every other district of Ireland — a feeling that rags, holes, and 
tattered dolhes are no ornament, but a dishguremeot. Their 
houses are even generally surrounded by little flower-gardens. 
They know nothing either of the political or religious party-spirit 
which divides the rest of Ireland, and therefore have no party- 
fights ; whilst Protestants and Catholics live together in peace and 
coneotdk In a word, the barony of Forth seems to form a sort of 
moral looking-glass for the rest of Ireland ; and every tiling is so 
natuhtl; and so like what might be expected in a civilized people, 
tihat one cannot enter It without exclaiming, ** Why is it not thus 
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tbrou^cmt tbe ooUm novmtiey ?" The traveller in Ireiami mual 
sometinies piciare to himself $ome such reaflonahle ^mH as the 
barony of Forth, to be enabled fully to pereeive the unnataral 
condition of the other districts* 

Half-way between New Ross and Wexford we changed our 
horse, and while this was being done we entered a publtc-hoose 
to refresh ourselves with a glass of whisky. In the next room 
some people wers reclining and sitting, sleeping and chatting; 
Chey were temperance men, and wore their medals around Uietr 
necks. The hostess told me that these people, though continually 
in the vicinity of her whisky bottle, yet never desired to taste a 
drop of it« These temperance men are such a phenomenon that 
1 could never look on them without astonishment. They informed 
rae themselves that they were once great drunkards, but that in 
their present condition they were more than happy. They ap- 
peared to me like wild beasts, that had put on chains of their own 
accord, and now wore them with pride and joy. When one thinks 
what charms the poisonous fire-water must have for a poor badiy- 
clothed man, who is often labouring under deep dejection, in a 
wet, cold climate, he can scarcely believe that they do not con- 
tinually suffer, on account of these frequent temptations, the 
torments of Tantalus. 

They were talking of Father Mathew, and had in their hands 
a bill announcing his intended arrival in Wexford in a few days. 
Perhaps it would be interesting to my German readers who have 
never been in England to read a faithful translation of one of 
these bills. There was printed at the top, in very large letters, 
** Father Mathkw in Wexford 1" and it then proceeded:— 
" The teetotallers and friends of the temperance cause are in- 
formed, that it is intended to form a procession, consisting of the 
united Total Abstinence Societies of Wexford, and generally of all 
teetotallers who may be willing to join it in order to meet the 
Very Reverend Father Mathew at Arkandrish, on his way from 
New Ross to Wexford, as a testimony of the high and desen'ed 
esteem in which he is held by them., Each society will be 
accompanied by its respective band, and all are requested to 
assemble on the Quay of Wexford at half-past nine o'clock 
precisely." The people expected that on this occasion many 
hundreds of persons from the surrounding country would be 
certain to take the pledge. Temperance must be the more valuable 
to the Wexfiml men^ as they are all hard-werking and industrious 
people. 

As we .drew near to Wexford we again passed some country* 
seatSf and my companion was ma^ous enough to make roe, a 
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total stranger, acquainted with the family affairs and the characters 
of their inmates,-- a highly treacherous proceeding on his part, 
especially as they were at the moment all huried in the deepest 
sleep. One he described as a very great sporting man, and pas- 
sionately fond of field-sports ; another, when a young man, had 
been very wild in London, where he had distinguished himself by 
his exploits in breaking windows, knocking down watchmen, and 
kicking up riots ; but he was now married, and leading a quiet 
life in the happy county of Wexford. A third was a reading man, 
and my informant seemed to know every thing about his books 
and his occupations. These reading and sporting men, as well as 
those who are fond of kicking up riots, are to be found every 
where in England, and may be reckoned among the standing 
figures of the land. 

A few miles further south our road again ran along the sea- 
shore, where the following natural curiosity is to be seen. A row 
of four or five little islands runs out in a straight line from the coast 
into the sea. At low water a long, narrow sand-bank emerges from 
the sea, and connects them with the shore, so that they then look 
like a single tongue of land, on which a carriage may drive from 
one island to the other ; but when the tide returns, they are again 
changed into a series of islands. This tongue the Irish call St« 
Patrick's Bridge. The name of this samt is also applied to multi- 
tudes of other natural curiosities. It is strange that the celebrated 
Giant's Causeway has not been dedicated to him instead of Fingal; 
but St. Patrick has been often obliged to go shares with this giant, 
and sometimes even with Old Nick himself. Do my readers 
remember « The Devil's Bite?" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
WEXFORD. 

PAKKIm's patent slip — TIDES AT WEXFORD — ENGLISH AND IRISH POB- 
TERS — INFANT SCHOOLS— INFANTS* MARCH — INFANT EDUCATION— ITS 
ADVANTAGES — COMMITTING VERSES TO MEMORY — NEW ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC COLLEGE — THE IRISH POOR-HOUSES — REMINISCENCES QF THE LAST 
REBELLION. 

Wexford, which I viewed the next morning, is an old town, 
^th narrow streets and small houses. The only new, broad, and 
handsome street is the Quay, which runs along the bay, called 
Wexford Harbour, No traveller can behold without amaxemeBt 
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Ihe beautiful quays and other facilities for navigation in this great 
British empire, as they re-appear again and again in every nook 
and corner of every bay. It is a distinguishing characteristic of 
Wexford harbour that it possesses more ships of its own than any 
other port in Ireland, A great many vessels are built here, and 
American and Baltic timber, and Irish oak, are every where to 
be seen. At Wexford I saw, for the first time, an interesting piece 
of machinery called Parkin's patent slip, by means of which ships 
when building can be raised or lowered in the dock, as may be 
required by Jthe state of the tide. A machine of this description, 
which in this country is found in so small a place as Wexford, 
is not to be met with even in the largest seaport towns of Ger- 
many ! The proprietor of this machine informed me that the 
tide here usually rises no higher than four feet, and that the 
highest spring tides never exceed six feet and a half. The bay 
of W^exford is the first in the south of Ireland which opens 
towards the east, and here the eastern coast of Ireland begins. 
All the southern bays, those of Waterford, Cork, &c., face the 
south, and are opposed to the tide as it ascends between Ireland, 
England, and France. At Waterford the ordinary tides rise ten 
feet, while an extraordinary one might rise as high as sixteen. 
At the Tuscar Rock, on which there is a lighthouse, a few miles 
from Carnsore Point, the most south-westerly part of Ireland, high 
tides rise to twenty-two feet. This seems to be the middle point 
between the high tides of the Atlantic Ocean and the low ones of 
the Irish Sea. It is possible, however, that the extraordinary low 
tide of Wexford may be produced by local causes, such as the 
numerous sand-banks both before and in the harbour, which pre- 
vent the tide from rushing in. There is a further anomaly in the 
periods of high and low water at Wexford, which I cannot satis- 
iactorily explain ; and as there is one other place in Ireland where 
the dood and ebb does not recur every six hours, but in unequal 
spaces of time, I shall hereafter have occasion to revert to the 
subject. 

In Wexford I had again an opportunity of admiring what I had 
Already admired in many Irish seaport towns, namely, the strange 
way hi which an Irish porter carries a bag of flour. A German 
porter usually stoops down to it, grasps it in his arms, and swings 
it upon his shoulders. In the English ports they carry almost 
every thing, even the heaviest loads, on the head, or, properly 
speaking, on the back of the neck. They have a peculiar kind of 
cushion which they place upon the nape of the neck, and fasten 
it there with a band that runs round across the forehead. This 
jcushion is thick, high, flat on the top, and fits the hollow between 
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the neck and the head, when the latter is bettt down, tfaaa forming 
a level sur&ce, on which the heaviest load may be carried. These 
cushiens, or *< knots," as they are termed, are also nsed in Ireland^ 
and I have little doubt that they have been introduced into Eng- 
land by the porters, who are mostly Irish. Flonr'sacks, however, 
are not thus carried in Ireland : the porters place them on their 
backs, and keep them up by passing their arms, not over their 
shoulders, but behind their backs, at the bottom of the sack. 
This mode of carrying a burthen seems to me worse suited thau 
any other to the construction of our bodies, akid it is besides so 
ridiculous in appearance, that I cannot conceive how any one, ex- 
cept comical Paddy himself, could have hit upon such an invention. 
We often go to see in a small place what we have neglected ia 
a large one : thus, in Wexford, I paid a visit to one of the manj 
hundreds of infant schools which are now established all over 
England and Ireland. The schools are at present particularlj 
interesting in Ireland, as both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
children meet together in them, evincing that not only is greater 
toleration shown towards each other by the two parties, but that, 
by means of these schools, a still greater degree of toletation will 
be produced. The one I visited at Wexford, like most of the 
Irish infant schools, had only been established five years, and 
contained ninety-one Catholic and thirty Protestant children. 
The children usually remain till their twelfth year, but the Catho- 
lics often send their daughters back again, as they are dissatisfied 
with the parochial schools, which are attended by those of more 
advanced age. The Protestant children seldom return, better 
schools being providetl for them. The system of education at 
these infant schools is very peculiar, and, indeed, extremely poeti- 
cal. All the instruction is conveyed in verses, tvhich are sung by 
the little pupils, and, whenever it is possible, accompanied with a 
pantomimic acting of the subject. Almost every general move- 
ment made by the children is attended with singing. For in- 
stance, as they come into the school-room they sing the following 
verse :— 

*' Well go to our places, and make no wry faces, 
. And say all our lessons distinctly and slow ; 
For if we don't do it, our mistress will know it, 
And into the corner we surely shall go." 

When I entered the school all the little things were in the 
garden. At the sound of their teacher's bell they immediately 
took each other*s bands, and marched two by two, in a long pro- 
cession, into the school-room, singing the song of which the above 
is a portion. I recognised the afr as the ** infatits' March," an old 
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British national metody ^Idk I bad alreftdjr imj^anftty )u»«Ni iq 
Ireland. Thej all loo«ed yevy che^ul^ wad sMiek^d to tb^ 
heart's content ; and even "(lie iiny beings -ef three jevn M, who 
did not know how to join the song, opened Ihstr moHtbs m wide 
as if they were going to be fed witb peaehes. Wfanfc jo^Hmaoess 
must not this sin^ng entr^ of the little ones imniediately spread 
over the entire schod ! As they all mareh in prooeasioii, every 
one hastens to join the great train ; no one stays behind, and there 
is no chiding reception at the door. The mistress, indeed, has 
no time to spare for chiding, for she hers^ aceonpaiiies the 
little ones in their song. The instruction principally eonsists in 
learning and repeating these verses. Thns th^ have the mttki- 
plication table in verse, a naturail history in verse, and an A, B, C 
in verse ; and the mistress, while repeating the verses, points onjt 
the letter or the picture of the animal she is desmhing. The 
pictures now used in all English schools, even ia ihese in&at 
schools, are well drawn ; and as each ox, lion, or elephant, or 
each A, X, or Z, is exhibited (o the children, they sing a veise* 

A kind of pantomimic action, accompanied with stngmg. Is 
also frequently used ; and in this manner ail those oeeufKMioas 
of men which can possibly be imitated by the hands ^nd feet 
are represented by the cfiildren. The sowing xbA reaping of 
the husbandman, the planing of the carpenter, tlie hammering 
of the smith, the churning of the dairy-maid, are all imitated, 
the children at the same time singing, ^ This is the way the 
carpenter planes ;" •'* This is the way we snuff the candle ;*' 
*' This is the way we churn the butter." Some remadks ace 
afterwards made on every subject, as, for what purpose the 
board is planed — why the candle must be carefully snuffed -^how 
good bread-and-butter tastes, and that if they have any to spare 
they should give it to those who have none. I have nev^ seen 
these rhymes except in manuscript, and the teachers informed me 
some of them were composed by themselves, and some they copied 
from the collections of others. It is probable, however, that there 
are printed collections of them which chanced not to hXl into my 
bands. 

Many objects are accomplished at the same time by this com- 
bination of pantomime and song. In the first place the attentiou 
of the children is directed to a multitude of occurrences and occu- 
pations that are going on around them, and whidi they aro >tbus 
led to imitate ; and as .children generally possess a strong disposi- 
tion :for this imitation, it is by this means assisted and deraloped. 
Being all more or less intended for artizans, labourers, semps- 
tresses, dairy-maids, and similar employments, <thehr apros are thus 
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exercised and trained, as it were» for those industrious occupations 
which they are hereafter to follow. The recollection of it will 
also throw a more cheerful light upon their future hours of labour, 
when they are actually engaged in that which they only imitated in 
their youth, in the midst of their playmates, and accompanied by 
their song. These pantomimes afford a wholesome relaxation from 
a long sitting posture, as during their performance the children are 
standing up and in motion ; and, lastly, they exercise both the 
voice and the ear. As the mistress has not time to teach these 
verses to each child singly, they must in a great degree teach 
themselves. The youngest at first only open their mouths, or 
imitate the motions of the hands ; they then learn to sing some of 
the principal words and catch some of the rhymes and notes. To 
these rhymes the whole verse is gradually added; and, finally, 
from the verse the clear conception^ and the fruitful idea begin to 
dawn on their minds. This practice of embellishing instruction 
by poetry and learning, and by committing verses to memory, is 
a favourite mode of teaching in £ngland, and is every where 
practised, from these infant schools up to Eton College and other 
academies, and is regarded as a very practical method of teaching. 
As many very young children attend the infant schools, to whom 
this instruction for hours together would be too fatiguing, a bed, 
on which the wearied are put to rest, is part of the usual furniture 
of the school-room. 

These infant schools having been only five years established in 
Ireland, little is yet visible of their effect on the education of the 
present generation. There can be no doubt, however, that it 
must be considerable, for thousands of children who formerly 
grew up wild in the streets, or in miserable huts, now enjoy the 
advantage of a more rational superintendence, and are lodged for 
the day in a far better house than their parents could afford them. 
As the Irish are intelligent, and desirous of knowledge, one can- 
not look on the vast numbers of schools with which their island is 
now being covered, with any other but the highest expectations 
and the fairest hopes. I believe I did not pass through a single 
village in which I did not discover one of these new schoolhouses, 
and in which a distillery, either idle or going to luin, was not 
pointed out to me. Nothing can be more gratifying than to per- 
ceive the decay of the latter, and at the same time to behold the 
former every where rising in beauty I In Wexford, which once 
confined seven distilleries, there is now only one in full work. 
In New Ross, whence we came, and in Enniscorthy, whither we 
were going, the principal distilleries had ceased working. " Hear, 
hear !" oue might justly exclaim on hearing this glorious news. 
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aiid once more '^ hear, hear I" The discovery of facts like these 
aflbrds a higher enjoyment to the true friend of man, than the 
most lovely scenery or the most splendid monuments. 

I have before alluded to the new Roman Catholic churches and 
steeples which are to be seen in almost every Irish town. In 
Wexford there is also a handsome Catholic college, which has 
been recently erected. " Our young priests," boast the Irish, 
" need now no longer go to Rome or Paris to learn any thing." 
If to these are added the newly-erected workhouses, with which 
all Ireland is now studded, one of which is to be found in every 
town of any importance, we shall have named all the new build- 
ings ill Ireland, and shall at the same time have marked out the 
principal points from which the moral misery of the land is being 
attacked — ignorance by the schoulhouses, poverty by the work- 
houses, and religious thraldoin by the Catholic colleges and 
churches. On the whole, a tolerably clear idea may be formed of 
an Irish town of the present day, by conceiving it to be composed 
of the following elements : a number of goodly buildings, a similar 
number of ruined dwelling-houses^ a suburb-quarter of miserable 
huts, some new well-built national and infant schools, some old 
and some quite modern Catholic churches, a fever hospital, an 
extensive fortress-looking workhouse, and lastly, perhaps, some 
barracks for soldiers. 

I have designated the workhouses as fortress-like, and for this 
reason — they are generally situated on elevated ground, outside the 
town^ probably for the sake of the fresh air ; they are built of a 
gray, firm stone, are surrounded by lofty walls, and provided with 
small turrets and other little castellated appendages. They com- 
mand an extensive prospect over the country, and are the terror 
of the beggars, who prefer the independence of a mendicant's 
life to confinement in one of these houses. Some places, in which 
workhouses have not yet been erected, are at this moment 
swarming with beggars, who have there retreated to escape from 
these dreaded buildings. Hitherto the poor of the country were 
supported almost exclusively by private benevolence, which was 
probably more freely and extensively bestowed in Ireland than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom* But this practice is now 
opposed and discountenanced by the system introduced by the 8tate> 
and by the attempted application of the English poor-laws. The 
Irish, however, true to their good and charitable nature, do not 
like to be deprived of the exercise of their private benevolence; 
and being doubly affected by the assessment for the support of the 
poor that has been levied upon them, they are to a man discontented 
with this reform. Thus the beggars and their benefictors are 
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alike prejadiced against poor-rates and workhousesy and bope 
soon to be relieved from both. But the folfilment of these hopes 
is far from desirable ; for whatever inconvenienee may accompanj 
the transition from the maintenance of the poor by private bene- 
volence to their being provided for by the state, there is no doabt 
that the latter is decidedly to be preferred. 

In this respect the Irish beggars and their patrons somewhat 
resemble the Irish tenants and their landlords. The latter com- 
plain that the increased wish for improvement, enlighteoment, and 
independence, which pervades the countiy people, produced partly 
by the spirit of the age, and partly by the O'Connell agitation, 
has destroyed the old good understanding between them, and that 
the tenants sometimes choose to think for themselves, and even to 
vote against them, their natural lords and masters. The tenants, 
on the other hand, lament that they are no longer guided by 
those who once protected them, that they no longer enjoy the 
confidence and the regard of their landlords, but that they are 
now, more frequently than formerly, driven by them from house 
and home. This is melancholy, and reminds me of Courland, 
Livonia, and other countries, where the abolition of serfdom 
produced complaints exactly similar. Yet for the sake of the 
sacred cause of freedom we must rejoice over these temporaiy «ril8, 
since it is to be hoped that in the end they will be compensated 
by a glorious result. 

During the last Irish rebellion, Wexford was the scene of an 
unparalleled and revolting deed. At the bridge which leads to 
the town, across a narrow part of the bay, the rebels deprived of 
their lives a number of English and Protestant prisoners, by 
throwing them over it, and drowning them. Musgrave, in his 
Memoirs of the Irish Rebellion, (a woric which is celebrated in 
Ireland, and now rather scarce,) says that most of the prisoners 
were piked before and behind at the same time, and flung into 
the water. When we recollect that these are facts which yet live 
in the memories of many, and that similar cruelties figure on 
•every page of the htstoiy of Ireland— a history so rich in civil 
wars, — we cannot venture to pot complete confidence in l^e pre- 
sent tranquil aspect of that country, and can entertain no very 
sanguine hopes tnat similar scenes will never again be repeated. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ENNISGORTHY AND THE IRISH CLERGY. 

STROKGBOW — ^MY COMPANION — VTMEOAR HILL — A CAPITAL PLACE POR TH« 
WOOL TRAbfi — THE CA8TLE OF ENNISCORTHT — INCOMES OF THE IRISH 
AND EKOLI8A PROTESTANT CLERGY— THE MURPBY8 — ANCIENT CROWNS. 

The road to Ennisccrthy, the third great town of the county of 
Wexford, does not pass over this bridge, but proceeds around the 
extreme point of the bay, and crosses the water at Carrick-bridge, 
where the river Slaney bursts from a narrow rocky-sided valley. 
The old castle, whose ruins crown the rocks near this bndge, is 
descended from the time of Strongbow, like most of the ruins and 
castles in this part of Ireland, which was the principal theatre of 
his deeds. Strongbow is the great name which has here every 
where been spoken of for nearly seven hundred years* Strongbow 
is one of those men who acquire greater celebrity after their death, 
and after the lapse of centuries, in proportion as the seed they 
sowed grows and flourishes. Strongbow was the first of the Anglo- 
Norman knights who came over to Ireland, leading the way for all 
the troops of English soldiers and colonists who in after-times 
deluged the land. For three or even four hundred years, Strong- 
bow was femed as a great knight, in that district only which the 
English called their " Pale." When Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
afterwards subdued the rest of the country, the other Irish inquired 
who it was that first brought the English upon their backs. And 
it is only at the present day, seven hundred years after his death, 
when O'Connell and the other Irish patriots are always talking 
about him, and haranguing against him, that he has become quite 
a great man. 

The spot where Strongbow first landed, and where he pitched 
his first camp, is still pointed out, and the traces of a camp are 
said still to exist there. This spot lies on the coast of Wexford, 
betweei) the headlands Hook and Crook, and on the maps of Ire- 
land is called " Strongbow's Camp." But I was told by an Irish- 
man that the people call it " Bag and Bun," because the two 
ships which came with Strongbow were named, the one Bag^ and 
the other Bun^ Strongbow was ignorant of the best place for 
landing, and when he inquired of the Irish pilots, was told that he 
must enter Ireland either by Hook or by Crook, for that thus he 
might do so most securely. Hence has arisen the English phraiet 
" by hook or by crook!* 
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Ennbcorthy is an old Irish town. << Very old, sir, very old ; for 
you see" — (this^ow see the Irish put in every where) — "even my 
grandfather lived there," said my companion on the road, an 
Irishman " in the commercial line." Methinks I have never met 
with such strange laughers any where as the Irish. They often 
make bull after bull, without one being able to tell whether it 
was through wit or stupidity, and then they burst into a laugh at 
the offspring of their own cleverness. To Englishmen, such a 
being must be unendurable. My friend told me that we would 
soon arrive at Enniscorthy, and then he laughed most heartily ; 
perhaps it might happen that we would both travel to Dublin 
together, and here again he laughed, while he held his two hands 
to his mouth. I believe this excessive inclination to laughter has 
been remarked as peculiar to the Gascons also. 

As we had time enough in the evening, before sun-down^ my 
laughing companion and I ascended " Vinegar Hill," which is 
close to Enniscorthy, and is celebrated in the history of the Irish 
Rebellion. Here a decisive battle was fought between the Irish 
rebels and the English troops in 1798, and on the top of the hill 
there yet remain the ruins of an old windmill — (as the people 
say, but it looks more like those of a round watch-tower of the 
middle ages'^ — in which many of the rebels were hanged in retali- 
ation for the atrocities perpetrated at Wexford bridge ; so that its 
name might be noi undeservedly changed from "Vinegar Hill " to 
** Blood Hill." All this only made my companion nearly kill 
himself with laughing. As 1 thought it not improbable that he 
might remember some singular events of the war, I asked him 
what really was the commencement and cause of it, when he said 
that it " commenced by burning houses," and " ended by knocking 
every thing to pieces." All these little rebellion-battles, and 
<:ivil-war, events have even now-a-days their practical significance^ 
for 0*Connell is now perpetually awakening the long-hushed 
cannon-thunder into an endless echo, and is using their artillery 
once more in his wordy war against the English. 

On the top of Vinegar Hill, as on the tops of most of the grass- 
covered hills of Ireland, naked points of rock rise above the turf, 
and from one of these, which I climbed, I enjoyed a most delight- 
ful prospect of Enniscorthy and the valley of the Slaney. We 
wandered homewards through a suburb of the town called Drum- 
gold, so named because the rebels here buried a drum filled with 
plundered gold. 

Enniscorthy is " a capital place for the wool trade." My fnend 
JQ the mercantile line, who assured itae of this, inquired whether 
ilermany was also << a good place for wool." Such are the quea* 
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tions these gentlemen in mercantile lines in England are ever 
asking. But Enniscorthy is better known as being in some 
measure the capital of the Irish Quakers, who have a *< Meeting- 
house " here, in which a great assembly is held every year. Here, 
as in other towns of Ireland, it is said that the Quakers are now 
relaxing much in the strictness of their principles, and even Inying " 
aside their remarkable dress. Unbecoming as is this Quakers* 
dress, especially that of the women, yet one sees many a pretty 
face and figure whose beauty it is not able to destroy. " Some of 
the finest girls in the country are among them," said my Irishman : 
" I know one who is so beautiful, that when I see her, or even 
only think of her, I burst out laughing." And aloud he laughed 
accordingly I 

In Enniscorthy, also, there is an old castle built by Strongbow* 
It stands in the centre of the town, on its highest part, has four 
towers, and, what is more remarkable, is still in a state of th& 
most perfect preservation, so that it is inhabited by a clergyman of 
the Established Church, who has fitted up for himself a most 
elegant residence within these ancient walls and towers. In 
English towns one finds old dwelling-houses more rarely than in 
our German cities, but in the country, on the contrary, more fre- 
quently. I passed a very agreeable and instructive evening with 
this clergyman, a man of a highly cultivated mind, and a perfect 
gentleman, with quite the appearance of a most aristocratic Tory, 
who in his old castle had brought together much to comfort the- 
body and to improve the mind. We sat at an old oak table, 
the wood of which had been for three hundred years in its 
present form, and must have been the portion of a tree in the 
forest more than six hundred years before it was converted to that 
use. 

Since the last " dipping " of the revenues of the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, the income of the rector of Enniscorthy has been 
reduced from £2100 to £1000 a year. The revenues of all the 
Protestant clergy have not, however, been reduced in the same 
ratio; and those of the bishops and archbishops have suffered 
proportionably the least. The necessity for a further clipping ia 
^hown by a table of the incomes of these dignitaries. In Ireland 
there are twenty-two bishops and archbishops of the Established 
Church; whilst inEngland there are only twenty-seven. Taken on 
the whole, these twenty-two Irish bishops have better incomes than 
the twenty-seven English bishops, the average yearly income of au 
Irish bishop being about £7000, whilst that of an English bishop is 
about £6000. There arc four English bishoprics with a revenue 
of less than £2000 a year each ; in Ireland there is not one less 
than that sum. In England there are ten between £2000 and 
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£40l}0; in Irelaiici there are six.* In England there are eight 
beiweon £4000 and £10)000 ; in Ireland fourteen, or the majority. 
Ill £ngland live exceed £10,000; in Ireland two. In England 
are the richest as well as the poorest bishops. The two richest in 
England are those of Canterbury and Durham, each of whom has 
' snore than £19,000 a year. Next to these in point of wealth is 
the Irish archbishop of Armagh, whose annual income is nearly 
£15,000. On an average, the Irish beneficed clergyman is better 
eff than an English one, the whole of the livings in England pro- 
ducing on an average £285 a year, whilst in Ireland they yield 
£372. The total income of all the bishops of the Irish Protestant 
church is now £151,127, and that of the English is £181,G31. 
The eight millions of inhabitants of Ireland, of whom more than 
six millions are Roman Catholics, therefore contribute nearly as 
much for the Protestant bishops as the fifteen millions of English- 
men, who are mostly Protestants. By this scale may be measured 
the magnitude of the injustice done the Irish people by the exist- 
ing relations and laws. 

In and around Enniscorthy, the most widely-spread family- 
name is Murphy ; and I was informed that at the residence of a 
wealthy gentleman of that name is still preserved a crown, which 
his ancestors are said to have worn as kings of Munster. It is an 
undoubted hct that the crowns of many similar old^ insignificant, 
and long-vanished kingdoms still exist, and with them the old 
pride and claims are handed down from generation to generation. 
It is incredible how many ancient dust and rust-covered crowns 
there are yet in Europe, the possessors of whii:h still cherish the 
lu>pe of being able, at some future day, to deck themselves out 
with this dust and rust. 

* Our traveller appears not to be aware that the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 37, called 
the Church Temporalitiet Act, provides for the reduction of the Irish Church 
eatabfishment to two archbiahoprics and ten bishopricB, by the union of the 
several bishoprics as they become vacant on the demise of the then existing 
tenants. The following are the bishoprics so unitedi with the revenues of 
each. Those already altered are printed in italics : — 

Armagh and Clogher ....£13,170 

Meath and CUmmacnoise 5,221 

JDerry and Mi^hoe ^ 8,033 

Down, Connor, and Dromore 5,896 

Ardagh, Elphin, and Kilmore 7,478 

Tuam, Killala, and Achonry 5,020 

Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare 9,321 

Osfory, LeigMtHf and Ferns 6,550 

CasheU Emfyf Waterf&rd, and Usmore 7,354 

C%>yae, Cork^ and Ron 5,009 

Kilhloe, Kilfenora, Cio9ifert, and KUmaeduoffk 4,532 

JUmerickf Ardferi^ and49hadoe », ; »..••*« 5«369 

Tr. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 
FROM ENNISCORTHY TO THE VALE OF AVOCA. 

THV RiriNS OP FBKNS— MAC MVKKOUOH — A TEBT NICE FANCY TASTE-* 
OBLIVntT OF LETTBftt ANO PABCBL»-^CONVICTION8 OF SNOLISH AND 
IBJSa CAIXINAtiS— THE MOUNTAINS OF THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 

Ruined kings' palaces are still more numerous in Ireland than 
kings' crowns* On the following morning we again saw one on 
the road from Enniscorthy to Arklow. It was the ruins of Ferns, 
the seat of the last monarchs of Leinster. ** Monarchs /" In this 
high strain the Irish talk of their kings, although in the rest of 
Europe this term is reserved for the great sovereigns alone. This 
monarch was the well-known Mac Murrough, who invited Strong- 
bow and the English over to Ireland ; and with him the race of 
the kings of Leinster became extinct, and Strongbow assumed 
their rights. The popular traditions make Mac Murrough die of 
a fearful disease, which, in the last years of his life, rendered him 
an object of general aversion. The well-known family of the 
O'Cavenaghs is descended from this last king of Leinster ; and 
the present head of that family still bears the title of ^< The Mac 
Murrough." Over the mined battlements of the Castle of Ferns 
there is now hanging an iron basket, in which, as I was told, a fire 
is lighted on occanons of great national rejoicing. I have remarked 
these iron baskets on some other Irish ruins, and I believe this 
kind of illumination is quite peculiar to Ireland. 

The remainder of the county of Wexford is as level, as well 
cultivated, and as pleasing as its commencement. The hedges 
with which the fields are enclosed consist entirely of furze, and, 
as these were now covered with blossoms, the distinct yellow 
boundary lines presented a v&ry peculiar appearance. Here and 
there were some fields planted with young silver firs, and even 
thick hedges were sometimes formed of these beautiful trees. *^ A 
very nice fancy taste, and one that is not usual in Ireland," as was 
remarked by one of my fellow-passengers, who, as our coachman 
had previously informed me, was a <* play-actor ' from Dublin. 
Such pleonasms are genuinely Irish. 

A fine inviting road lay before us„ and a rival coach followed 
close behind, as we rafidly rolled into the county of Wicklow. 
We did not even waste time in delivering, in an orderly manner, 
the letters and parcels which we had for the little villages that lay 
along the road, hut threw them firom the coach near the house* 
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for which they were intended. This is a very usual custom in 
England. There is, however, generally some person waiting for 
the coach, to whom the coachman throws the letter-bag or parcel 
without stopping ; but if no one is in attendance, he flings the 
object in at the house-door if it is open, or, if not, without more 
ado he throws it on the road, or over the hedge into the garden, 
having first held it high in the air, so that some one in the house 
may notice it, and afterwards pick it up. In the same way parcels 
are often thrown to the coachman as he passes, and by him for- 
warded to their places of destination. On the English railways, 
there is attached to those carriages set apart for letters and parcels 
a large net, which can be extended on moveable iron arms, for ihe 
reception of articles flung into them at the various stations, as the 
train darts past at full speed. 

We passed the place where the well-known murder of a land- 
lord named O'Brien was perpetrated a few years since. It is said 
that the murderer is still undiscovered, although the deed was 
committed in the open day, and close to a field in which many 
labourers were at work. So hard is it to discover an evil-doer in 
Ireland, where there are so many who, if they have not actually 
lent him a helping baud, at lea:jt feel great sympathy for the 
criminal. Not one-half of the committals for crimes in Ireland 
are followed by convictions ; whilst in England and Scotland con- 
viction generally follows more than two-thirds of the committals. 
This is clearly proved by the statistics of crime in both countries. 
In one year of the last decade, the committals in England were 
24,443, and the convictions 17,832^ ; that is, the former were to 
the latter as 8 to 4f. In Ireland, in the same year, there were 
26,392 committals, and 1 2,094 convictions, being in the propor- 
tion of 8 to 3^» In another year there were in Ireland 23,8*22 
committals, and 11,194 convictions; in England, on the other 
hand, there were, the same year, 27,187 committals, and 19,9*27 
convictions. Hence it is evident that in Ireland it is twice as 
difficult to convict the perpetrator of a crime as in England. 

In all the little towns through which we passed the people 
complained that they were now inundated with beggars, who had 
migrated from the larger towns where workhouses are erected!, and 
where a stricter watch is kept over them. The last of these little 
places was Gorey, and some miles beyond it we entered the far- 
praised county of Wicklow, whose pyramidal mountains had been 
long beckoning to us in the distance. This county is mountaiuous 
throughout, and is almost completely surrounded by plains, — cmi 
the south by that of Wexford, on the east, by that of the Barrow, 
and on the north by that of the county of Dublin. The nioiintaiu» 
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of this district have all a very elegant pointed foim ; and the 
highest of them, Lugnaqilla, the Kippure, and the Djoucei rise 
to 3000 feet) the usnal height of the highest mountain summits 
in Ireland. Decidedly the largest portion of the waters which 
flow down from their numerous glens, unite in one little river called 
the Avoca, which falls into the sea at Arklow. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE VALE OF AVOCA AND MOORE'S POEMS. 

ITALIAN NAMES IN IRSLAND — THE OAKS Or AVOCA — ^THB IVY — THE 

MEETING OF THE WATERS ^THE VALE OF AVOCA — GLOWING VERSES 

AND HIGH-SOUNDING WORDS — MOORE's VERSES ON IRISH SCENERY 

MOORE NO ENGLISH POET — HIS IRISH PATRIOTISM RATHDRUM — IRISH 

INNS — COPPER MINES. 

This entire tract of country is rich in interesting and romantic 
spots and valleys ; but the most celebrated of all is the Vale of 
Avoca, particularly the spot where its principal streams unite their 
waters, and shortly before it falls into the sea. The Valeof Avoca. 
is as highly prized in Ireland* as is the Vale of Vaucluse in the 
south of France. It is remarkable that beautiful objects have 
usually beautiful names. Avoca sounds almost quite Italian* 
though in the mouth of an Englishman bat half so, namely, 
*' jtS^ccsJ* A great number of these Italian-sounding names are 
scattered through Ireland, as Portumna on the Shannon* Liscauor 
Bay on the coast of Clare, the promontory Brandon* and the town 
Bandon, Fort'Delore on the coast of Kerry, Garomnaaud Castello 
in Connemara, Matino and Matilla, and the canal harbour 
Portobello, near Dublin. Are these sounds the same in the Celtic 
language of Ireland as in the old original Celtic language of Italy; 
or are they real Italian names, that have been introduced into 
Ireland, as into other countries, for the sake of their pleasing and 
musical sound ? ' 

The beautiful foliage is the greatest charm of the Vale of 
Avoca. There are stately oaks and beeches, which form the most 
picturesque- groups, and are entirely covered with ivy. Indeed all 
those rocky valleys of the Wicklow mountains, through which 
rivers fiow, are thus adorned with -a beautiful foliage ; whilst the 
broad lidges, the pyramidal summits, and the unwatered valleys^ 
are quite bare. On the sides of these beautiful watered valleys 
there are large tracts perfectly treeless. Tho Irish oak has a very 

16 
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peculiar form» whkli is ercfy wlwre perceptible, and which <fistiii- 
gniehes it from the English cm^. But alttiocig^ at the finU giaaec 
I coald know an Irish oak by its general appearance, or bj tke 
fermation of its branches^ still I find it difficult to describe. . Its 
chief characteristic seems to be, that its branches are not so bent, 
knotted, and spreading. There appears to me to be more aliteigfat 
Hues than curved, greater lengtii, and less breadth, in the Irish 
oak. Its principal framework of branches usually bears more or 
less resemblance to the ribs of an extended fan. Besides, the 
Irish oaks are generally not so large as the English. On the other 
hand, the Irish praise it for being very hard, and more durable 
than the English ; and many works of carved wood lit English 
buildings, the roof of Westminster*hall for instance, are said to be 
formed of Irish oak. The beauty which disttngoishes the oaks of 
the Vale of Avoca, and in general those of all the gtens of the 
county of Wicklow, is the ivy with which they are festooned. 
There is scarcely a single tree in this entire disOrict that is not 
thus adorned with ivy ; and it is in no small degree interesting to 
examine all the figmres* varioos and maay^niimbered, with which 
this mantling plant ornaments the himdceds of beaut^l eokimns 
of the vast leafy temple. Nov it ia a single, young,, fresh-greeu 
shoot, that is winding like a ribbon ahoat the knotted bark of a 
burly tree ; now hundreds are windtng round the truiUi9 like so 
many mottled serpents; then, again, the abundant leaves, have 
wrapped an old lifeless tree, as it were, in a shaggy beuakin coat, 
and mounting up to the very tips and summits of its branches, 
have given to him an artificial fi^iage, with whkh he can no 
longer supply himself. As it was now autmnn, and the foliage of 
the oaks was already somewhat browned, the evergreen ivy looked 
still fr^her and greener by the contrast : thus every'tree, with its 
double colours, seemed to represent at the same time spring and 
autumn, youth and oM age. The. extraordinary luxuriance with 
which the ivy grows here around every tree, and the manner in 
which it springs from the ground wherever there is a vacant spo^ 
and clings to its object,- is really wonderful; but though for the 
painter it makes every thing beautiful — every hut, every hollow 
tree, every ruined wall-~it must yet be a great and serious asiioy-c 
anee to the husbandman and the forester. Perhaps this ivy is 
one of the chief, though little regarded, causes of the destruction 
of forests in Ireland. 

The little town of Arklow lies at tlie mouth of the Avoca, near 
the sea, and hem it the road aaeenck into the wooded vale, first 
through Glenart wood, in whidi Gl6nart Castle and another 
hand^me and picturesque mansion, SheHon Abbeyi stand &ctng 



one anotiier. The entire country between Arklow and fiathdram. 
a small town about twelye miles up the valley, is rach ta the most 
beautiM scenery. Tet the most celebrated spat i^ that which Um 
between the *' first " and the *^ second meeting of the watecs*" In 
the note to his little poem <* The Meeting of the Waters,*' Moore 
does not say whether be meant the first or the second meeting, 
but the first was pointed out to me by the Irish as that which the 
poet intended, and eiren the tree was shown to me beneath which 
he is said to have drawn inspiration for this poem. 
^ There is not m the wide wedd a valley so sweet 
As that vide in whose hoaom the bright waters mert." 

So sings Moore ; and these words the Irish interpret literally ; 
for they do not, in fSket, coiuiider that a poet, momentarily iatoxi* 
csied by the wonderfeil beauties of a place, may declare to tibe 
world, without the slightest intention ip deceive, that this place is 
the 9»€ett9i in the wide worlds but that when a prosaic expounder 
of the sublime and beautiful delivers such expressions eoF eaihedrd^ 
he is manifestly guilty of exaggeration. There are so many 
ehanmng vales, and nature is in a hundred thousand spots of the 
earth so extremely pleasing and beaut^l, that it is only allowable 
to ^get this so long as a man lingers in his charming valley, and 
revels in his enjrafl|ent of nature, but not when he looks out from 
it and compareS^with the rest of the world. ^ The Americans,'' 
say the Irish, *'who cooie hither, assure us they have never beheld 
any thing like it« A Frenchman too was lately here, and he 
assured us that there was nothing equal to it in his country." The 
German alone, whom they had now with them, would not thus 
come out with his ^ the moH splendid scenery he e^gr saw in his 
life.^* It is often with the inhabitants of a narrow district as with 
a person in lore : the latter has obtained his ideas of the divinity of 
human nature, and of the fair sex in particular, merely from a single 
individual of it. As he is now so deeply absorbed with this indi- 
vidual, and studies in her all the beauties which grace the human 
soul, as well as the human body^he deems all this the personal merit 
of the individual alone ; and, (though in accordance with reason he 
should love the^tire human race with the same afiection) he now 
casts off reason altogether, aiid "falls in love," as the English say, 
that is, into a deep hole, from which he can only see and adore one 
star of the many millions which stud the vast dome of heaven* 
Thus have the Irish discovered the breath of heaven in their Vale 
of Avocjk. They and their journalisis and poets have laid bare 
• and pra»d all its beauties : hence they have fallen in love 
with this vale, as if it were the only one of its kind on the entire 
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Even those Jrish who have not seen this Vale have conceived 
the most delightful ideas respecting it, and it is more than probable 
that Moore has largely contributed to this by his continually 
repeated lines — 

" There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart/' 

The rest of this poem is very poor, and even ends in common- 
place. In the literature of every nation there are short passages 
like this, which, no one knows why, have found a greater echo, 
and have exercised a mightier effect on men, than entire great 
works, or than the deeds of a whole glorious life. Millions of 
beautiful sentences often pass away unregarded, while two or three 
words for ever glow and burn bright in the hearts of an entire 
people. Moore has a multitude of these striking and burning 
passages, in which he has sung, in short, affecting, and patriotic 
lays, the beauty of many an Irish glen, castle, and ruiii, and in 
this manner has erected, in the hearts of the people, a monimient 
of their fame more indestructible than brass or stone. Thus, in 
another famous lay, he has sung of the enchanting lake of Glen- 
dalough, at whose *' gloomy shore " we arrive(^|^e following day ; 
thus also has he sung of Innisfallen island, at Killarncy: — 
** Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well ! 

And long may light around thee smile, 
Soft as on that evening fell, 

When first I saw thy fairy isle." 

Thus again of Arranmore, the largest of the isles of Arran, on 
the east coa^ of Ireland, whose inhabitants, even at the present 
day, are convinced that from their shores they can behold Hy 
Brysail, or the enchanted island^ the paradise of the heathen 
Irish : — 

" Arranmore, lov'd Arranmore ! 
How oft I dream of thee. 
And of those days when by thy shore 

I wandered young and free ; 
Or, when the western wave grew brigj[^ 

SVith daylight's parting wing 

Have sought that Eden in its light, 

Which dreaming poets sing." 

Then the waters of the Mo} le, over which Fionnuala, the daughter 
of Lir, sails in the form of a swan, till the confing of Christianity, 
when the first sound of the mass-bell is to be the signal of her 
release : — 

" Silent, Movie ! be the roar of thy water," &c. 

And many other remarkable spots of the Emerald Isle* 
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It is a great mistake to consider Moore a great EngVuh poet. 
He is thoroughly an Irish genius, who only uses the English 
language to clothe his Irish thoughts, feelings, and sentiments. 
The English can therefore admire but one half of the man — his 
language; whilst his other half — his sentiments — cannot reach 
their hearts as they do those of the Irish, who regard him almost as 
a divinity.. If a Sclavonic poet were thus to breathe his Sclavonic 
sentiments and patriotism in German verse, we could as little 
look upon him as a German poet as we can upon Moore as an 
English poet. Moore's patriotism is completely rt«/i-English. 
His is the bloody motto which O'Connell has prefixed to his 
" Menaoirs of the History of Ireland :** — 

'' But onward ! — the green banner rearing 

Go, flesh evVy sword to the hilt I 
On our side is Virtue and Erin, 

On theirs is the Saxon and Guilt." 

He frequently calls the English the " fiend :" for instance, in his 
mournful poem on the battle of the Boyne, 

" As vanquish'd Erin wept beside j" — 
and in " The Parallel," where he compares the Irish to the 
enslaved Jews, and marches to battle uttering prophetic warnings 
against their oppressors. He feels a deep sympathy for the deeds 
of the old Irish heroes and kings, and sings them like a bard of 
old. Thus he bids the Irish 

" Remelnber the glories of Brian the brave !" 
Thus he takes the harp from Tara's hall, and plays on it in the 
manner of the ancient bards :— 

" The harp that once, through Tara's halls, 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were fled." 

Even against the Danes he goes to battle at the present day, and 
bids 

■ '*• Erin remember the days of old, 

Ere her faithless son betrayed her." 

And in the Ode on Wellington, Ireland's pride, he thus speaks of 
Erin's history: — 

" While History's Muse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For hers was the story that blotted the leaves." 

Yea, even his other little poems, which we in Germany often 
look on as the outpourings of a general melancholy, or excessive 
sentiment, and deep love for nature and for man, almost one and 
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all point symbolicttllv to Erin and her afBicttng 8lave(y> or Tier 
hoped-for freedom, ^e melancholy of Moore's poems a as deep, 
and colours every thing in the same way, as it breathes through 
the music and the poems of the entire Jrish people. They are 
wholly patriotic in uieir nature* like the muse of some SdaroBic 
nations, which also contains poetic lamentations and vain strivings 
against their tyrants. Moore's love-songs mostly refer to the 
beauteous Erin ; in his drinking songs the goblet circles in honour 
of Erin ; and his eleeies on the death of a friend end in his re- 
cognising Erin in the features of the deceased. *' Erin t the tear 
and the smile in thine eyes*—" The last glimfpse of Erin"—** The 
sharp avenging sword of Erin" — all these are continually recurring 
themes in his poems ; and nothing but the deepest patriotic feeling 
for fatherland could have breathed two such beautiful, such affect- 
ing melancholy verses as his poem ** The Tear and the Smile," or as 
the two others of the aong of Fiennuala, which thus conclude : — 

'< Yet stUllhher daika«dotk JMa lie tlaqtiag, 
Still deth the pore light iU dawning delay ! 

When wiU that day-star, mildly 8|ninging, 
Wana our itle with peace and love ? 

When will heaven, iti tweet be&iiBiiag^ 
Cali my spirit to the fleldi above ?^' 

Such beautiful, musical verses as these are written npon the 
hearts of the Irish, and indelibly stamfped upon their memories. 
They sway the people more than CConneiTs best harangues, 
which will be entirely forgot long beioiie Moore*s verses will oease 
to be sung by the people from generatioD to generation. Thooaas 
Moore is a far worse agitator than O'Cennell, although he 
remains quietly at home on his estate, comfortably seated in 
his easy-chair. He arouses the hearts of the Irish, and 
with tears, with sighs, with inspired blessings, with curses, and 
with song and music, he marches to do battle against the EngKsh. 
O'Conneli fights in the van ; and Moore is his bard, who stands 
singing at his side. 0*Connell, Thomas Moore, and Father 
Mathew form the great triumvirate which now stands at the head 
of an moral movements in Ireland, each in his own peculiar field 
and post. They form the triple leaf of the remarkable shannrodc 
which flourishes fresh and green on the mountain summit of Irish 
fame, and to which the inhabitants of Erin look up with love and 
admiration. 

It is deserving of remark that these three men are all natives of 
the south of Ireland, and all from the neiffhboorhoed of the sea 
coast,^ 0*Connell f^om Cahirsiveen, in Kerry, Father Mi^hew 
from Cork, and Moore from Wexford, where his father was a 
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kumbfo MNindiift], «f no importanee. This ciroumstance tho 
pvoTcs tllat the preponderance of Irish patriotism is in the south 
oi the kland. 

The greatest Isiilt ci the Vale ef Avoca is, that it is so short , 
tor bow g^ly wenki the delighted eye roam over more of those 
green meadowS| those chimni<ig groups of rocks, and those ivy** 
mantled, ivy^draperied trees I 

From the Vale of Avoca we arrived at the Vale of Avon, wherein 
lies the little town of Rathdrum, where we found most excellent, 
clean^ and neat quarters with a small shopkeeper, who is, at the 
same time, the innkeeper of the place. This reminds me that I 
have not yet said a single word <^ all the good, neat, and clean 
rooms which I {ound every where during my travels in Ireland. 
The InA mm ace not so fiunoui as the best in England ; nay, 
even -in Ireland, an inn kept by an Englbhman is usually recom- 
mended with the addition — "the landlord is an Englishman, sir; 
you wilt find yourself very comfortable tbere." Tliere must, of 
course, be so«e reason for this ; but so much is certain, that I 
aevfflp fslt very «n»io«s about the chi»ce of my quarters, and every 
day I experienced the most perfect convi«jtion that even in the 
smallest town I would be able to lie down in the evening in a good 
and clean bed. The bed and the cleanliness are, however, the 
principal things whidi a trftveller may always depend upon, for the 
att-eDdance is mostly slow and the fAre not to every body's taste. 
Tbe beds aro generally so large that they take up almost the 
entire room, and leave only space sufficient to walk round, to look 
for a convenient spot for ascending this mountain of leathers and 
bed-^clotbes. The £ure usually consists of mutton chops, potatoes, 
and tea. The latter is always drinkable and good, the potatoes 
are always only half boiled ( i do not remember having ever eaten 
a perfectly boiled |K>tato in Ireland), and the mutton chops, at 
least in the opinion of the eulogising host, are always ^* nice," but 
sometimes so hard and tough that one scarcely ventures to risk his 
teeth upon them. Of this description were my mutton chops at 
Rathdnim. I therefore did as the Irish do with their herrings, — I 
rubbed my potatoes on the mutton chops, and particularly on their 
brown roasted fat. Thus mv potatoes obtained an excellent taste, 
and formed another description of '^potatoes au point*' 

Not far from Rathdrum, in. the vale of Avonmore, are copper- 
mines, *which threaten to destroy the beautiful trees. It is well 
said^ mile cum dulce ; but unfortunately the utile is almost eveiy 
where waging internecine war with the dvlce. Even the salmon, 
which were fwmeriy very plentiful in the river Avon, have been 
driven from it by these mines. " The sulphureous sulphur-water" 
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that is pumped up from the copper'^mioes is the cause of this. 
When the salmon run into the Avon, they either turn back im- 
mediately, or jump out of the water upon the bank, " and die 
dead." These pleonasms, some of which I have already men- 
tioned, came so often under my notice in Ireland, that I cannot 
help considering them as thoroughly national. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE LAKES AND RUINS OF GLENDALOUGH. 

THE UNINHABITED MOUNTAINS — GEORGE IRWIN, THE GUIDE OF GLENDA« 
LOUGH — DESCRIPTION OF GLENDALOUGH' — THE SEVEN CHURCHES — HYPO- 
THESES CONCERNING THE ROUND TOWERS — GRAVES WITHIN THE WALLS 

OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES — ERIN's PLEASURE GARDEN THE LAKE OF 

THE SERPENTS THE SKYLARK THE BISHOP OF GLENDALOUGH 

DRUIDICAL RUINS — FATHER MATHEW IN GLENDALOUGH — ST. KBVIN's 
BED — ST. KEVIN AND THE FAIR KATHLEEN — A LAKE IN WHICH NO 
ONE CAN BE DROWNED — ^PECULIAR CLOTHING FOR THE FBET — ^DBPAK- 
TUBE FROM GLENDALOUGH. 

I had heard so much in praise of the Seven Churches and the 
Round Tower of the Vale of Glendalough, that I delayed but a few 
hours in Hathdrum, and then set out with a little one-horse car into 
the mountains, to visit that valley. I certainly would have shortened 
those hours to minutes, had I known beforehaiad what an incom- 
parable spot is distinguished by the name of Glendalough. The 
road passes first through the valley of Clara, through which the 
Avonmore flows, and then some ten miles farther, in a sidelong 
direction, to the source of the little tributary streams of that river. 
The surrounding country is very thinly, inhabited, and in those 
ten miles there is only one village, called Laragh. The mountains 
north of these valleys, however^ are still more uninhabited, so 
much so that they are called *< the uninhabited mountains,'* and 
are really a phenomenon in this part of the country, which is only 
a few miles from Dublin. They stretch from north to south, 
about fifteen miles in length ; from east to west, they have a 
breadth of ten miles ; and within this space not only are there 
mountains, but valleys also, which .are almost completely devoid 
of inhabitants, and, as the people say, uninhabitable. All is stony^ 
rocky ground, with grass thinly scattered, and no kind of vegeta- 
tion. The entire region is appropriated to feeding goats, which 
live here half wild, as in the mountains of Kerry. Nay, some- 
times they become altogether wild, so that the herdsmen turn 
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hunters^ and, instead of catching them for slaughtering, shoot 
them. In the last Irish rebellion, one of the rebel leaders held 
out against the English troops in these desolate mountains long 
after the rest of the country was at peace : after keeping posses- 
sion for years, he was at last taken, and handed over to his 
execationers. 

It is singular that so wild a district should be found so near the 
principal city of Ireland. Although there are extensive tracts in 
the British dominions which are much more fertile than any in Ger- 
many, th(>re are at the same time spots infinitely more wild than any 
thing we can find in our own country, which yet possesses more 
forests and is less thickly populated; for where have we mountain 
regions where goats and sheep run half or entirely wild ? Even 
on bur highest Alps the cattle are every where kept within fences 
and watched over. I never remember to have seen in Germany 
snch perfectly wild, neglected tracts of ground, either quite 
destitute of inhabitants, or with a thinly-scattered and miserable 
population, as are to be found here in Ireland, and also in some 
parts of Scotland. Thus the physiognomy of the country is a true 
picture of its social condition. The English have made a great 
military road through this wildeniess, and erected barracks at the 
various stations^ which, in the time of the rebellion, Were all filled 
with soldiers to keep the desert in check. Some of those barracks 
are now turned into police stations* 

At the Laragh barracks three wild glens meet, — Glenavon, 
Glenmacnass, and that into which we now turned, Glendalough. 
Scarcely had we reached the entrance of this valley when we 
observed a man in a purple-red coat standing at a door ; and no 
sooner had he noticed us than he sprang upon our car, and seating 
himself by the driver, thus addressed me in a loud voice: << Your 
honour will allow me to go with \ou ? I ain the well-known guide 
of Glendalough : George Irwin is my name, if you please." But 
I must describe the man before I allow him to talk. He had a 
long, matted beard, frizzled-looking, and clinging round his chin 
and jawbones like wool ; his features were very strongly marked ; 
his cheeks weather-beaten and thin ; his forehead high and 
wrinkled ; beneath these wrinkles glowed a pair of eyes that 
gleamed in their sockets ; and between all those wrinkles and 
ruins, a boldly*arched hawk's nose raised itself. His words were 
rough, wild, and hoarse, and tumbled out over his tongue, like the 
wild bog-streams of Ireland over dark rocks and mossy stones ; and 
his voice sounded as if it came from a hollow, and from an oigan of 
speech wasted and worn for years by wind, rain, storm, and whisky. 
*< That's my name, your honour,— George Irwin, the guide of 
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€rleii(klough.« 1 famve lived here from my yoifCh in tMs wiktemess, 
BBd knew every comer of the plmce by heart. I know all the 
«lorie8 eor forefsihers ha¥e handed down from generation to 
generation to our days, and no one can tell what I blow. I bave 
%owed all the places here to the gpreat Sir Walter Scott, and his 
friend, the celebrated Miss Edgeworth ; and I was the guide of 
her gracious Majesty, when she came here as a yonng priiicess, 
with her royal lady mother, the Duchess of Kent. There are a 
great many oUier guides here, but none of them can boast of what 
I can. Get down from the car here, your honour, and fbllow me, 
fer I only can show you properly i^l «the £ne things that are hidden 
in that valley. This way I this way, your honour I ' 

I followed this man, who drew me after him ahnost by. force, 
jet at the same time with courteousness, and with constant ** your 
honour,'* until he led me to the mountain lakes of Glendalough, 
which word means ** the viJe of the two lakes." In fact, I do 
not remember ever to have had a more intelligent and entertain- 
ing guide than George Irwin, and I regretted nothing moie than 
my inability to understand ali the slcnnes, anecdotes, and legends, 
which flowed from him like a shower. 

<< Sir Walter Soott, the great Seotti^ poet, tM me, your 
honour, thatf be knew no other spot in the world to be compared 
to our lakes «f Glendalough, in natural beauty atid romantic 
situation ; and of the Round Tower, which your honour shall soon 
see, he said, that it was unique in its kind, and that in Scotland 
there were only the traces of two such round toirors remaining, of 
which we have a hundred and more in Ir^nd, and some beautiful 
and perfect ones aoBong them* Our famous Irish poet, Thomas 
Mo(Hre-*-0ur Tommy, as we Irish eall him for shortness* sake, your 
honour, just as we nsually call the great Daniel O'Coniiell simply 
Dan^our Tommy, i sayw— I know him these forty years, and he 
knows me very well too — has made a beautiful poem on those 
lakes, which your honour shall soon see. It begin»^ 

* By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never wariiles o'er ; 
Where the eliff hangt high and steep, 
YcNUig SttBt Kevin st(de te sleep.' 

I know the entire poem from beginning to end by heart ; but- of 
course your honour knows it very, well yourself. The young 
Princess too, now her gracious Majesty, was delighted ynth the 
wild charms of this spot ; and I almost beHeve it is our Glen- 
dalough that has made her Majesty think of risiting Erin once 
more next year. I hope she will also come here again, and I 
perhaps will have again the honour of guiding her where she then, 
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as Piincess, tripped after lier mother, the Dowager DoefaesQ of 

Kent, to whom I was obliged to explain every thing, and where ^e 

will now appear as mistress.' We wiN not fail in paying high honovr 

to her Majesty, for she will be the second crowned head who has 

come over to us poor Irish on terms of friendship. Heniy II., 

William III., James, and the other English kings who came to 

Ireland^ all appeared with arms in their hands. The only one 

who ever trod the soil of the island in Mendshtp hitherto wiis 

Creorge lY. ; therefore they have eternalized his footprint in the 

rock at I>ublin. But now, your honour, now look here : the wood 

is lightening here ; we are coming out of it altogether; and now 

look, there you have a riew of the much-praised scene. There 

you see ruins of the Seven Churches, the Round Tower in the 

middle, and the lakes and the mountains behind." 

So wonderful and remarkable a scene I had really never before 
seen. Wild, bare, rocky, and dark-coloured mountains ran out 
into a sharp promontory ; to the righft the ground descends into 
the valley of Glendassan, and to the left into that of Glendalough. 
Oiie can see into both these vaUies at the same time, through 
broad, wide rock-doors. In the foreground, in the midst of the 
basin formed by the meeting of the two vallies, lie the low ruins 
of the Seven Churches ; and right in the <;entre, forming the 
middle point of the landscape, rises the lofty, slender, pillar- 
temple, that stands, in good preservation, exaictly in the middle of 
this picturesque wildemess, like Poropey's Pillar in the midst of 
the waste of Alexandria. Behind this temple appear the water- 
mirrors of the two ftimous lakes ; first the smaller, and behind 
it, the larger. The entire prospect is ruin, — ^rutns of nature and 
art. No tillage, no fields: only from the top of one of the 
higher rocks we saw rising a dull smoke, marking the hut of an 
inhabitant of the mountains : and below, in the valley, lay the 
cabins of two public-house keepers and guides, who offer their 
services and refreshment to travellers. 

** An this is now in a sad condition, as your honour sees," 
began Irwin again ; " but formerly, when the great city of Dublin 
was still a turf-bog, a flourishing city stood here. There-was ha!« 
a high school of divinity, to which foreigners came from France 
and Germany, even from Italy, (from Palermo, for instance,) here 
to draw wisdom and knowledge firom one of the light-fountains 
of our island. This was in the earliest centuries of Christianity. 
Tliere stood here a college, a convent, many^ buildings for the stu- 
dents, the professors, and those belonging to the convent; and then, 
no less than seven churches ! The number seven, as your honour 
knows, was always a sacred number all the world over, in the east 
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as in the west. There were seven wise men in Greece ; the 
ancients admired the seven wonders of the world ; the bishops in 
Asia Miuor held seven councils ; we are told of seven sacra- 
ments and seven deadly sins b^* our religion ; and the efore 
our Irish forefathers also built always seven churches in the 
finest spots in Erin. Most of thosj groups of Seven Churches lie 
on our beautiful, proud river, the Shannon, the king of all the 
rivers of Great Britain. There are four such Seven Churches 
there. The first is in Lough Kee, through which the Shannon 
flows, on an island called Incbclorin ; then at Athlone, on the 
bank of the river, lie the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise 3 far- 
ther on, the Seven Churches of Inniscaltra, in Lough Derg ; and, 
lastly, at the mouth of the Shannon, the Seven Churches of Scattery 
Island. The farthest west of the Seven Churches in our country 
are on the island Arranmore, from the shore of which the inhabi- 
tants think they can sec Paradise in clear weather, and of which 
Tommy sings that he often dreams : 

' Ob ArraQinore, loved Arraumore ! 
How oft I dream of thee !' 

I have been there too, your honour, and could tell you many 
things of those distant islands, but that I must show you the place 
here^ and that I have many things still to explain to you afiout our 
Seven Churches of Glendalough. All those Seven Churches I 
have named, as well as the others, originated in the first agos of 
Christianity in our land* But even before St. Patrick brought us 
the light from the Holy Land — in those ancient days when Fion- 
nuala, daughter of Lir, was still flitting around the lakes and 
rivers of Ireland, longing for deliverance, — even then, God was 
already honoured here. 

" There, on the tongue of land between the two lakes, I will 
show your honour some remains of Druid temples ; and here you 
see before you the tall Round Tower, built in our land by the Fire- 
worshippers of the East. There are certainly some learned men, 
your honour,' who, as I well know, will not believe that those towers 
ought to be ascribed to orientals, and suppose that they were built 
by Christians in later times, for otiier purposes. But this is not 
true; for, in the first place, all travellers who have come here 
have assured me that in no country in Europe is there any thing 
like our Irish Round Towers, and that they have seen similar ones 
only in the East. And besides, we common Irish know well enough 
of ourselves by whom those towers were raised, and what purpose 
they served. The priests of the fire-worshippers ascended to the 
top of the tower, and shouted at sunrise towards all quarters of 
the compass, < Baal I Baal ! Baal V to announce to the faithful 
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the arrival of the great star, and the time of prayer. We know 
this well enough, for it has been so handed down to us from our 
forefathers, from generation to generation. Baal, or Bel, your 
honour, was the name of the principal god of the orientals, as we 
know also from the Bible, from' Bel at Babel. There is still a 
Round Tower in Ireland, in the county of Mayo, in the west of 
Connaught, which to the present day bears the name of Bel or 
Baal. Besides, I could show your honour, if it were not so cloudy 
there behind us, a mountain which to this day is called Bel's, or 
Baal's Mountain. One can see this mountain plainly from the 
Round Tow^pr, and over it, in summer, the sun rises. I think the 
priests perceived the sun every morning on the summit of that 
mountain, and I suppose that on that account they called it the 
Hill of the Sun." 

I once more beg my German readers to observe, that I record 
these words of George Irwin, not as the over-strained fancies of an 
ignorant individual, but because they perfectly represent the 
views, opinions, and far-and-wide believed traditions of the Irish 
people ; and because, if we will not believe that there is any truth 
in them, we must at least believe in as great a wonder, a strange 
monomania to which an entire people has blindly resigned itself. 

The4lound Tower of Glendalough is one of the most perfect and 
highest in Ireland. It is 110 feet high, and 51 feet in circumference. 
Besides a. little doorway, which can be easily climbed to from the 
ground, it has four small windows near the top, and two others 
farther down. It appears to be built of two kinds of stone — of 
granite, and clay-slate wedged in between the granite blocks. It 
is almost impossible to view without emotion this majestic, uncom- 
mon, and also perplexing kind of building, in which all the Irish 
take so great an interest, that almost every one who has written 
any thing, has put on paper his own theory of the object of the 
Round Towers. Not only have professors and authors ex professo 
published treatises on those matters, but many amateurs of Irish 
antiquities have also produced their theories. When you meet 
with an idle rector, or a curate or vicar living alone, the one will 
not fail to tell you that he rejects all hitherto proposed hypotheses 
about the Round Towers, and has a theory of his own, which he 
will commit to paper as soon as his business will allow him ; and 
the other will say, he has long since prepared a little treatise on 
the subject, which, on account of different obstacles, is not yet 
printed. 

The Seven Churches lie, in the same manner as those on 
Scattery Island, and in a more or less ruined state, about the 
Round Tower, and the entire area of the ruins serves at this day 
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for a chiirchjaid. The people of the glens around bury tliew daad 
here, some m the sacred precincts of the old churehesi and oth«B 
sear them, and near the pillar-temple. Close to the foot of this 
primeval building I saw the recent grave of a little girl : the cross 
on the grave had been ornamented with cut»paper wreaths, which 
the wind had partially dispersed. A small division of the ruins, 
called the sacristvy is specially reserved for the burial of the 
priests of the neighbourhood. St. Kevin, the fiunous saint of this 
place, prayed that heaven might grant his petition, that all who 
should be buried within the circuit of the Seven Churches might 
on the day of judgment be saved, or at least be judged less 
severely. Therefore the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
on I know not what day of June, assemble here, and adorn the 
graves and crosses of those dear to them, and the stones of the 
old ruins, with flowers, branches, and cut papers, in memory of 
St. Kevin's goodness, and in honour of their dead* 

" This is a fine festival, your honour, and the entire church- 
yard is then full of people, singing and praying,^ who have streamed 
in from twenty or thirty miles round, and met ia Glendalough. 
As they are free from anxiety with respect to the souls of their 
departed friends, confiding in their hopes of being saved at the 
judgment, the festival is not i^together a mourning one; and 
they sometimes indulge in a certain degree of gaiety over the 
mives. I might almost call this festival ^ Erin s pleasures-garden*^ 
Yes ! churchyards and ruins are indeed Erin's pleasure-gardens." 

Here also the people show several old graves as those of Irish 
kings, which lie surrounded by the graves of the poor of modem 
days. The entrance to the ruins is by an old half-ruined Saxon 
doorway, wreathed with ivy. Amid the stones which lie about 
among the ruins, and by the little stream which runs near ^e 
edge of the churchyard, are several very curious ones, to which 
particular virtues of a strange nature are ascribed. There is one 
which has a hol^ for kneellog in ; and the prayers offered in this 
hole are supposed to have a particular efficacy. Then there is 
an ancient cross, which women embrace to render them more 
prolific ; but as Irish women are generally blest with plenty of 
children, this cross is quite superfluous. In the old churches 
there are many strange articles of furniture which I never saw 
before; for instance, an ancient baptismal font, is which the 
children were entirely immersed^ and which was ako covered with 
a lid through which the head only appeared. 

Next to the site of the ruins lies, as I have taid, the first, or 
little lake. '* It is called also the Lake of Serpents,, your bonour,. 
or Lough Napeastia. This lake^ your honour^ is so called, because 
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St. Patnck banished into it all the serpents of Iseland* so that 
even t« the present day not a serpent is to be found in all Ireland, 
except in th^ depths of this lake. The serpents were Baturally 
very much discontented with this watery dwelling, your honour,, 
and particularly one of them» a very big one, which came oftes- 
from the lake out on the shore, and prayed Su Patrick to allow 
her a little freedom. The good-natured saint marked out a space 
near the lake, which she might look on as her own territory. 
The serpent now considered hepelf as unrestrained mistress in 
this domain; and when they began to build. one of the Seven 
Churches on it, she was very much displeased, and always came 
out of the water by night, and threw down what had been built by 
day. As the workmen could not in any way get rid of her, at 
last St. Patrick prayed God to release him from his word pledged 
to the serpent, and to grant that he might be at liberty not to 
keep his promise, and to drive her again into the water. God 
permitted it, and so it was done ; and the serpent was forced again 
into the pond, and since then dared not come out again, to dis- 
turb the work of«the workmen/* I think it is sufficiently evident 
that thifl legend must have originated in the head of an Irishman. 
'< Is not that a wonderful story, your honour ? But much more 
wonderful, and not less true, is what is affirmed of the upper lake, 
— that never since St. Patrick's time has a lark built a nest on its 
shore, or evfn been able to dy over it. For thirteen hundred years, 
your honour,— >this is a certain truth, — one single lark has not 
flown over this lake. Tommy Moore, too, confirms this when he 
sings, 

' By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er.* 

This happens, your honour, because it was.the skylarks who used 
to rouse the workmen early to their work, when they were build- 
ing the Seven Churches hereby the lake. The ' undertakers,' who 
employed the workmen, took this song of the lark to mark the 
commencement of the day and the labour. In those days they 
bad no clocks ; and in the long winter nights, and dark over- 
cast da^s in summer, they only knew how to reckon their hours 
by burning wax tapers. When now those larks, which had helped 
in so holy and beautiful a wcMrk, were dead, by St. Kevin^s decree 
00 others were thought worthy of singing their song here after 
those pious larks. 

'^S^ Kevin was the builder of those Seven Churches, your 
honour; and he was also the first bishop of Glendalough. Many 
bishops succeeded him, and many treasures,^ hoth ecdeuastical 
and secular, wtre laid up here* As long at the four Irish kiagp^ 
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still ruled our island^ and as long as our Erin was still unfroubled 
by foreign enemies, this place remained uninjured; but it was 
afterwards often plundered by the Danes, and then by the Saxons, 
and was often the scene of contests between the English and the 
O'Byrnes, a clan which lived in this neighbourhood. In the year 
1309, for instance, the English ventured too far into this wild 
mountain country, under Lord Grey, and were attacked by the 
chieftain of the O'Byrnes, and defeated with great slaughter. 
The Seven Churches here, like aM the Seven Churches in Ireland, 
which were all founded by ancient high-honoured Irish saints, 
and near which the kings of Ireland lived and were buried, fell 
into neglect and ruin under the English government. The bishopric 
of Glendalough was united with that of Dublin ; and to this day, 
the Archbishop of Dublin is also called Bishop of Glendalough, 
though nothing but ruins is now indicated by the name. Your 
honour may remark too, that although those ruins are so com- 
pletely and entirely fallen, we Irish have still preserved their 
names, and to this day this pile is called * Trinity Church,' that 
wall *Our Lady's Chapel,' and that other, *St. Kevin's Church.' 
And we will keep these names as long as one stone of the 
churches stands on another." 

The isthmus between the two lakes is covered with some traces 
of old ditches and masonry, which are thought by the people to 
be the work of the Druids. Among others, there is an entire 
circle of well-preserved walls, seventeen feet in diameter, which 
Irwin set down without hesitation as a Druidical temple. Others 
believe that it was merely a pen or fold, used by the herdsmen 
for their cattle, — a somewhat curious alternative. I am not disposed 
to adopt either supposition, the wall being too insignificant for a 
temple and too good and solid for a fold. Near the Druidical 
buildings stand the remains of a single stone cross, which, as Irwin 
argued, proved still more conclusively the heathen origin of the 
former, because, as he said, the early Christians often erected 
crosses on the sites of heathen worship, so as to consecrate them 
to the true God. 

On the 3rd of June, last year, this Druidical isthmus was the 
theatre of a great temperance festival. Father Mathew having 
visited the neighbourhood, selected this ancient place, and ap- 
pointed the meeting to be held on the day (the feast of St. Kevin) 
so much honoured by the Irish people. ** Upon this stone wall, 
your honour," said my guide, "the God-gifted man stood, and 
preached to the people with a powerful voice. They were collected 
together from all the neighbouring glens, — sorae'from Glenmac- 
nass and Glenavcnmore, some fif^m the Vale of Avoca^ son&e 
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from the far side of Lugduff, froni Glenmalure, and the goatherds 
of the Uninhabited Mountains, — and there were from 20,000 to 
30,000 people assembled here, and among them many of the nobility 
and gentry. All the different temperance societies were present, 
with their bands of music. Twenty-four temperance bands, with 
their followers, passed through the little village of Rathdrum alone 
on that day. Never, since St. Kevin's time, were so many people 
assembled here for a pious object. The man of God preached 
and gave the pledge to thousands. I think, your honour, that 
those who took the pledge here, between the lake full of serpents, 
and the one deserted by the larks, in sight of St. Kevin's bed, 
in the neighbourhood of the Seven Churches, and of the old, 
honoured, pillar-temple, on ground, too, that was holy even in the 
time of our Druid forefathers of old, — 1 think that they, I say, 
will not readily break the pledge." 

On the second lake a boat awaited us, and we embarked in it, 
to enjoy a view of the rugged overhanging rocks of Lugduff and 
Mullacop, which advance to the edge of the shore. The chief 
wonder in these cliffs is St. Kevin's bed, a little hollow, which 
is seen sonie forty feet above the water^ and is approached by 
narrow steps cut in the rock. It appears to have been hollowed 
out by the hand of man, and is so small that one person only can 
conveniently stretch himself out in it. It is also said by the people 
to possess the same virtues in regard to the fruitfulness of women 
which are ascribed to the cross I have already mentioned. I have 
neglected to observe, that whilst we continued within the bounds 
of Glendalough, in addition to our principal guides, we were 
accompanied by a party of idle women, girls, boys, and children, 
who followed us every where. Such a retinue the stranger in 
Ireland has always behind him ; and he finds it as difficult to get 
rid of it, as O'Connell does to rid himself of Ms tail. One cannot 
drive those people away by entreating or scolding : they run con- 
stantly after one, at first merely gaping in silence, but afterwards 
joining in the conversation and assisting the real guide. This our 
tail now rushed to St. Kevin's bed, and seemed anxious to creep 
in all together, until one old woman drove all the others away,, 
proclaiming that it was her privilege to show a stranger the 
position of a woman in Kevin's bed. She accordingly crouched 
herself in it like a bird in its nest, or the image of a saint in its 
niche* and, as seen from the lake, presented a very comical 
appearance. 

The legend which the Irish tell of this bed is very poetica. : — 
** St. Kevin, your honour, was a young man, who probably felt 
like other young men, and also devoted the best part of his fecl- 

17 
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ings to the fair sex, uatii he turned his thoughts to himself, and 
pledged his love to higher things, and determined to renounce the 
world and its joys, and, above all thln^, woman. Hardest of all 
for him was the parting from the fair Kathleen, a beautiful young 
maiden whom he loved, and who loved him too in her heart, and 
lamented his attachment to holy things. Young Kevin fled from 
her in vain : for wherever he retired, his beloved one followed 
him, and by her presence kindled anew the fire of his earthly love. 
At last he found the lonely lake of Glendalough, and his little 
inaccessible cave, where he fixed his quarters by night, in hopes 
of sleeping here in peace ; but the loving one followed his steps 
here also. She climbed ihe steep rocks, and, one morning at 
sunrise, discovered her beloved sleeping on his hard couch. In 
loving admiration she bowed herself over his couch and gazed on 
him, folding her hands the while, and praying to heaven in his 
behalf. Kevin awoke from holy dreams for holy works, and when 
he saw the female form looking down into his narrow cell, his 
first impulse was directed against her. Hastily he sprang up 
and pushed her back. The fair and unfortunate Kathleen fell 
down the rough rocks, sank in the waters below, and disappeared. 
St. Kevin looked after her, and when he saw the lovely form 
sinking, felt himself once more stirred with emotion and love. As 
he could not now help her, he fell on his knees, and prayed for 
her soul. His prayer re-echoed from the rocks, and when he 
looked up, he saw her spirit smiling on him, gently gliding away 
over the waves of the lake. He now passed all the rest of his life 
in seriousness and piety, and God also granted his prayer, that no 
one in future should be drowned in that lake. In fact, your 
honour, during the 1300 years that have passed since St. Kevin's 
time, no human being has been drowned, in its waters. People 
bathe here indeed without scruple, but in the other one, the Ser- 
pents* Lake, no one bathes. No ore ventures even to put a foot 
into its enchanted waters. All these things are true, your honour, 
and conformable to history, as I tell them to your honour ; and if 
any authors relate them otherwise, they are wrong. We, though 
we write no books, nor ever read any either, have a much purer 
source to draw from, for we have it all handed down from 
generation to generation." 

In winter, however, thought I, it must be difficult to distinguish 
between the blessed and the enchanted water ; for then it often 
happens that the entire valley of Glendalough is covered by one 
and the same great sheet of water. 

The ground behind the lake looked very wild and lonely. A 
pair of eagles build their nest on one of the rocks, and the 
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mountaineers who managed our boat informed us, that they 
sometimes approached these eagles^ armed with their shillelaghs^ 
and deprived them of their young. 

These people have a strange clothing for the feet ; it is a kind 
of stocking, without a sole, which covers only the upper part of the 
foot ; and there is a hole in the fore part of the stocking, through 
which the great toe protrudes, and thus the stocking is secured to 
the foot. These stockings, for which the bare foot forms the sole, 
are a very ancient fashion in this country ; and it is only very 
recently that leather shoes have been introduced. 

As we returned from the most distant corner of the lake, we 
recalled with pleasure the succession of fair scenes we had sur- 
veyed — the dark rocks, the Druidical isthmus, Father Mathew's 
festival, the Lake of Serpents, St. Patrick's soft-heartedness, the 
graves, the pillar-temple — what riches I At last we passed out 
through the little ivy-covered ruined gateway ; and near an old haw- 
thorn, which Irwin pointed out as marking the bounds of the town 
that once stood here, we seated ourselves on our car, and drove oflf 
silently, thanking the Irish for their ''jaunting-cars," whose forma- 
tion allowed us so to sit, that, instead of the horses before us, we 
could see the vanishing landscape of Glendalough behind us, on 
which our eyes remained eagerly fastened as long as possible. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FROM GLENDALOUGH TO DUBLIN. 

PKOV ST ANT DISLIKE OP THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE — COPPER MINES — RATH> 
DRUM — IMPROVEMENTS IN IRELAND — COPPERPLATES IN THE CHURCH — 
GROUPS OP MOUNTAINS — PLANTING OP TREES— DECORATION OF COUN- 
TRY HOUSES — THE PARK OP THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY — GIANT ARBUTUS 

GLSN OP THE DOVirNS THE GREAT AND LITTLE SUGAR-LOAVES 

DALKEY ISLAND. 

At Rathdrum I was told that not one of the Protestants of that 
place, though they amounted to several hundreds, had taken the 
pledge. This I had also heard in many of the small towns of the 
south of Ireland. In the north, on the contrary, many Protestants 
have become teetotaller. I cari only explain this by supposing that 
the Protestants of the south, being the minority of the population, 
are more jealous of the Catholics, and therefore less inclined to 
join in a movement which originated with them. The Protestants 
at Rathdrum appeared to me even to hold temperance in no small 
contempt, and to speak of it with derision. They affirmed that it 
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was nothing less than an universal conspiracy of all the Calliolics, 
with which, in their town at Ieas(| the Protestants were in no waj 
connected. 

The copper mines near Rathdrum are worked by gentlemen 
from Cornwall^ of the name of Williams, who are also proprietors 
of mines in America. These old mines are now worked on a 
new system ; and no less than 2000 persons are said to be em- 
ployed in the mines of the vales of Avonmore and Avoca. The 
managers of the mines are Englishmen, and the workmen .Irish. 
There are several lead mines also in this district, under the direc- 
tion of the Irish Mining Company. Nearly all the mountains of 
Wicklow contain veins of metal ; nay, even gold has been found 
in Croghan ; but I fear this discovery has realised the proverb 
that " all is not gold that glitters." 

In the workhouse at Rathdrum I found 300 paupers. Three 
months before the number had been upwards of 350 ; but as it 
was now the potato harvest, with work plentiful and potatoes 
cheap, many of the inmates had requested their discharge, whilst 
with the return of spring they would all crowd in again. I was 
informed that the first patient admitted into the hospital lately 
erected here was a German clock maker, from which it appears 
that this class of artizans, who are so numerous throughout Great 
Britain, are to be found even in these small Irish towns. 

I know not whether the Protestants of Rathdrum are especially 
zealous, or whether their manners and opinions are more or less 
conformable to those of all Irish Protestants ; but I was informed 
that very few of them sent their children to the national school of 
that place. The great subject of dispute between the Protestants 
and Catholics, as regards these national schools, is, whether 
extracts only from the Bible shall be given to the pupils, or the 
entire and unabridged Scriptures. The former is the wish of the 
Catholics, and they have carried their point; the Protestants 
insist on the latter, but hitherto without success, since Catholic 
influence preponderates at the Board of Education in Dublin. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there was not a single good house 
in Rathdrum ; now the town looks very neat and regular. The 
question which the English so often propose, whether Ireland is 
an improving country? must be answered in the afBrmative, in 
respect of a hundred diflferent kinds of improvements. The 
external appearance of the towns has every where improved within 
the last twenty years ; the roads, canals, and other means of trans- 
port, ^re improving every day; and the cultivation of grain, and 
the planting of trees, is increasing, as any one may perceive, 
whether travelling by highways or by-ways. The increase of 
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schools is not less extraordinary than the diminution of crime. 
Even party spirit, especially in religious matters, seems, in accord- 
ance with the governing spirit of the age, to have lost its bitterness, 
and become somewhat milder. There is but one evil that seems 
to oppose an obstinate resistance to this universal improvement^- 
I mean poverty : nay, this evil seems rather to be painfully on the 
increase. 

In a Protestant church at Rathdrum I saw what I had already 
seen in many other Protestant churches in Ireland, namely, prints 
from copperplate engravings, — engravings from Raphael and other 
painters, hung on the walls of the church, as in a saloon, in place of 
the oil paintings which are found in German churches. In no other 
country have I seen engravings so highly honoured. These prints 
seem to me undeserving of such an honour, whilst the dignity of 
the church is in some measure lowered by their introduction. 
What a poverty in the higher branches of art does not such a 
substitute indicate I In many parts of Germany, in some provinces 
of Austria, for instance, a painter in oils is to be found m almost 
every village, who is able to ornament its church as it deserves. 
But this introduction of black engravings into a church manifests 
an extreme degree of coldness and insipidity in religious art, more 
especially as they are not at all adapted for large buildings. 

It was on a Sunday that I again mounted a little car, in order 
more conveniently to visit some beauties of the county of Wicklow, 
— the celebrated DeviFs Glen, the Glen of the Downs, the Rock 
of Glencarrig, &c. The peculiar grouping of the mountains, 
(a characteristic I have already several times mentioned,) which 
lie in clusters, or singly beside each other, while a plain extends 
all round them, forms a peculiar feature in the landscape, with 
their two open valleys on each side, or the broad level pass between 
them. Mountain passes usually ascend the sides and pass over 
the ridge of the mountain ; but here you often travel over the 
plain, then traverse a valley between the mountains, without 
ascending at all, and then, after some time, come forth again on 
the broad plain — a mode of travelling which produces an ex- 
tremely pleasing effect. 

Many Irish proprietors are now planting the mountains with 
trees, and I observed with pleasure the new plantations in the 
vale of Glencarriff. The larch seems to be here, as in Scotland, 
a favourite tree, and several of them were covered from top to 
bottom with ivy, which, the people say, never climbs the pine or 
the silver fir. The eye is never tired of the beautiful old oaks, and 
the line groups of trees which are every where seen, with the fresh 
meadows between them. I can perfectly understand why people 
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in England pay such immense prices for Ruysdaels and Hobbemas» 
since every Englisbnian who owns a park zealously endeavours to 
be more than a pupil of these artists, by creating actual groups of 
trees like those which they have depicted on the canvas. Hobbema 
is» at the present moment, more in vogue than Kuysdael, and 
thousands of pounds are paid for his pictures. Some years ago 
Ruysdael was in the ascendant. 

Wo to that man who no longer perceives in himself any trace 
of vanity I It is in general an evident sign that his ruin is at 
hand. It is only after love of bare absolute necessity is satisfied, 
that the love of personal decoration, and the embellishment of 
whatever surrounds us, begins. I have found no country in which 
so many men^have renounced all impulse for decoration , and all 
love of ornament, as in Ireland. It was therefore quite refreshing 
and gratifying to discover, in this part of the country, so many 
farmers' and peasants* houses ornamented in a very peculiar man- 
ner, — the ridges, edges, and borders of the straw-roo& being 
plaited like the manes of horses ; and in some instances this plait- 
ing was executed so neatly, that it looked as if an elegant border 
of lace ran all round the edge of the roof. At times cottages are 
seen quite luxurious in this &traw-lace, being decked out with it 
like the ball-dress of a lady. Many of these dwellings belong lo 
wealthy and aristocratic individuals, who sometimes whimsically 
term their sumptuous country-seats merely cottages. At times, 
however, they are the elegant, ornamented, suitable abodes of the 
farmers. 

It is extremely gratifying to iind in the little gardens of these 
cottages all the elements of which the great parks are composed, — 
a little spot of bright-green turf, kept in suck wonderful order ; 
a few neat laurel trees, every leaf of which seems to be carefully 
trimmed ; some small arbutus, a rose-tree in full bloom on the 
wall of the house, and various other pretty evergreens. The 
narrow paths are kept as trim and neat, and bounded with as 
clear sharp lines as if in a drawing ; and as the proprietor has not 
much land to lose in a mere pleasure-ground, the whole is often 
not much larger than an oil painting. 

As the Avoca flows down to Arklow, so does the little river 
Vartry run into the sea at Wicklow. This littlef^ valley is also 
famed and visited for its beauties, especially fqr a wild, narrow 
defile, through which flows the river, after having thrown itself in 
a splendid cascade from a wild boggy height. This part is called 
the Devil's Glen. Profane as its name may sound, this celebrated 
spot observed its Sunday in a very pious and Christianlike manner, \ 
its owner having locked the iron gate placed at its entrance. Most \ 
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gardens and remarkable places, both in England and Ireland, are 
thus dosed on Sunday, in order to shut oat the shoals of curious 
" Sunday people** by which they would otherwise be visited on that 
day. This, however, was the first instance I had met with in which 
an entire wild valley was locked up in this way ; but as an exception 
was made in favour of foreign travellers, I was allowed to steal in 
through a Sunday side-gate. On the whole, the Devil had a toler- 
ably easy task here, compared with what he has accomplished in 
other parts of tlM world. The rocks that lie scattered about are 
indeed wild, rugged, and lofty enough, but the work done here 
was not so difficult as to require the supernatural agency of the 
mighty spirit by which Devil's bridges and Devil's caves of a very 
different character have been elsewhere constructed. 

The cascade, in the back-ground of. the valley, tumbles down 
from a wild plateau of bog, and, though now in the autumn, the 
bog did its best to provide it with turf-brown water; yet no part 
of it interested us so much as the contrast between this sape 
brown colotnr of the water, and the white colour of the foam. I 
would have gladly returned by another, wilder side-path, on the 
other bank of the river ; but one of the inhabitants of the cottages 
near the waterfall told me that Mr. S— , to whom that side of 
the valley belonged, allowed no one to pass that way on a Sunday. 
Here also the mountains have a physiognomy very usual in Ire- 
land. Below, they are encircled with a wreath of oak and ash 
trees; then, a little higher vp, con^s a bare streak of heather; 
and, finally, on the very top, lie great fragments of rocks, which 
sometimes resemble an artificial wall. 

The park of the Cunningham family, near Mount Kennedy, 
afforded us much tndre enjoyment than the Devil's Glen. This 
park, from its peculiarity of soil and situation, is particularly 
favourable to evergreens. Here are to be seen an incredible 
multitude of laurels, hollies, and, in a meadow, the largest arbutus 
in Ireland. The main trunk of this tree — the '* Master- tree,'* as 
the gardener called it — no longer exists ; it was cut down, I forget 
why. From the root, however, no fewer than twenty-five long 
branches or trees had shot forth on all sides. I walked round 
beneath the extreme tops q{ the branches, .and found that its 
circumference was not less than eighty-three paces. Another 
giant arbutus, of similar sise, existed at Rogerstown, near Dublin, 
till the year 1839, when unfortunately it was blown down by a 
storm. These old and gigantic trees, which must have been 
planted at a very remote period, are daily diminishing in number, 
either by the fury of the tempest, or the hand of man ; and their 
gradual disappearance may suggest the question, whether the 
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present generation is sowing the seeds which shall provide our pos- 
terity, five hundred years hence, with similar old trees, or whether 
such tree-Methusalems will never again exist on our earth ? 

in this garden cypresses also were growing in the open air, in 
a northern latitude but a few minutes removed from the fifty-third 
degree. There is no doubt that Ireland is that country nearest 
to the north in which the cypress flourishes. The rose-trees were 
covered with blossoms, even at thb late season of the year ; and I 
may here say, once for all, that I found them blooming every 
where in the open air, even in the extreme north of Ireland ; and 
even there they rise into such high bushes and trees as to over- 
shadow the cottages near which they are planted. 

On our way from Mount Kennedy, we passed the Glen of the 
Downs, which is, if I may use the expression, a completely tm- 
promptu valley in the middle of a plain ; for from the plain you 
suddenly enter a charming corridor of rocks, which is thickly 
hujDg with oaks, ivy, and bushes, and contains some glorious spots, 
whilst in a few minutes the quick-rolling car again emerges upon 
the downs. These " Downs'' are very numerous in Great Britain ; 
and the word is probably derived from the Celtic ** /)««." The 
English, especially in Ireland, have corrupted numbers of Celtic 
words, and altered them to suit their own meaning. 

After issuing from the Glen of the Downs, you perceive the 
Great Sugar-loaf on the left, and the Little Sugar4oaf on the 
right. These two mountains, which taper from the base to the 
summit with as much regularity as an Egyptian pyramid, are the 
most remarkable . hills in the county of Wicklow ; but the names 
by which they are known in Ireland cannot be of very ancient 
origin, as scarcely three hundred years have elapsed since sugar- 
loaves of a conical form were first made. Both these mountains 
are quite bare from top to bottom. 

Not far from the Sugar-loaves lies the well-known Killonderry 
park, and the Httle town of Bray; while the demesne and mansion 
of Powerscourt, and the little town of Enniskerry, are but a short 
way off. Then follows an extraordinary number of little towns, 
villages, parks, castles, houses, cottages, and other descriptions 
of country-seats, all of which are more or less distinguished by 
their situation and their charming pleasure-grounds. In a word, 
the district from hence to Dublin is most populous, and extremely 
rich in villages and towns; here houses and cultivation are no 
longer required. It is a most beautiful drive ; and is to Ireland 
what the county of Kent is to England. We had frequent glimpses 
of the 8ea« which disappeared again behind oaks, parks, and moun- 
tains. Of Ireland— the old Celtic, turfy, wild Ireland — there is 
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here no longer a single trace, except it is to be found in the island 
of Dalkey, which is visible in the distance, on the waves of the 
ocean. Everything becomes more and more English ; and, finally, 
the traveller arrives at Kingstown, from whence he speeds off to 
Dublin by a railway. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

DUBLIN. 
Section I.— O'CONNELL AND THE REPEAL ASSOCIATION. 

O'CONNELL — THE EMERALD LEGION — ^MOTTOES ON THE WALLS OF THE 
CONCILIATION HALL — TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 

ROME, AND ENGLAND — O'CONNELL IN THE COSTUME OF LORD MAYOR 

TOM STEELE — o'cONNELL's SONS AND SONS-IN-LAW — DAN AND HIS WIG 
dan's HABITS WHILB SPEAKING HIS LANGUAGE — HIS CATCH-WORDS 

—invectives against england — physical force — americans ex- 
ample repeal ! ** i offer the people of ireland repeal ** 

peel's blunders — England's weakness is Ireland's strength-— 
England's sickness is Ireland's health — *<mak£ you a nation 

again !" — O'CONNELL AND THE CHILD LIMERICK's DAUGHTERS — CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO REPEAL THE GRAZIERS AND REPEAL — O'CONNELl's 

TEARS — o'lOUGHLIN — A GERMAN REPEALER — THE MONEY-BOX — THE 
o'cONNELL I^ENT. 

On my return to the Irish capital, my first visit was to that man 
whom every stranger in Dublin must be equally eager to see as he 
would the Pope, if in Rome, — I mean the man whom in Kerry 
they call King " by courtesy," or in joke, — who was then Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, — who is designated throughout all Ireland the 
" Immortal " and the *^ Great Agitator," and for whom they have 
in London so many other names* It is certainly a pleasure to be 
able to converse for a quarter of an hour with a man so clever, so 
experienced, so distinguished, talented, and intelligent, and who, 
within the walls of his own house, is such an agreeable and hospi- 
table host. But I will speak as little of O'Connell in his private 
capacity as I would of the private character of any other man I 
became acquainted with. Many individuals are unknown beyond 
the narrow circle of their private life, and these belong entirely to 
themselves ; others, again, appear on the stage of public life, as 
actors, as authors, or as statesmen, and thus, in some measure, lay. 
themselves open to criticism. Such men, so long as they wear the 
costume of the part they have assumed, it is allowable to judge, 
and speak of freely and openly, without committing any breach of 
decorum. Nay, one may even be their determined public enemy. 
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snd at the mm» tine be Aeir nnceie Mend in prirate, or at 
kast feel no fiuther hostility towards them. 

O'ConnelU ui propcMrtion as he has made himself more pablic, 
has retained less of himself for himself than any other man in 
England. He every where gi?es himself up to the gaze and 
judgment of the public, whether in parliament or at public meet- 
ings, in the streets, at elections, or in travelling. He scarcely 
ever ceases to lead a public life, and almost every thing he does 
is done before the eyes of hundreds or thousands. Peel, Welling- 
ton, and other great statesmen, hide themselves in the mysteries 
of their bureaux and cabinets, from which thej issue forth in their 
public measures y and in person only in parliament, or at public 
dinners. O'Connell, the tribune or the people, is almost public 
property, flesh and bone ; he even speaks of his domestic concerns 
at his popular meetings, for he is enabled to support his house and 
his family only through the indirect assistance of the public. 

Whoever travels in Germany, or in any other country, for geo- 
graphical or ethnographical purposes, and wishes only to make 
himself acquainted with the character of the country and its 
inhabitants, need not trouble himself much about the personal 
characteristics of our distinguished men. To travel in Ireland for 
the same purposes, and to remain ignorant of 0*C6naell, — the 
man who, as Atlas supports the earth, has taken the entire emerald 
isle on his shoulders, — is next to impossible ; for he is himself 
an ethnographical phenomenon, partly because for thirty years he 
has exercised an extraordinary influence over the formation of the 
character and the condition of his nation, and partly because he 
himself and his power is another phenomenon, which can only be 
explained by the character of Irish nationality. 

The Irish are a people after the old model, a people almost 
without a counterpart in the world. In Germany, we have ever) 
where become too enlightened and too self-dependent for any 
individual to be able to raise himself to such preponderating 
authority. We laugh at all who call themselves prophets ; but 
among the Irish the old faith in saints and miracles still exists. 
Here alone the mighty, the immortal, and the great still find a 
fertile soil, whence to obtain hiarels and a halo. The Irish are 
enthusiastic, credukras, blind, innocent as children, and patriotic, 
so that they are ready to abandon themselves to the most ardent 
admiration of a talented individual, and to raise him aloft on their 
shielderand sfaolilders, as the Romans were wont to elevate their 
mMials. They are 4lso unhappy, and desirous to be relieved 
mm their sufferings, and their full, wounded hefirts are con- 
sequently ever iMuty to. appfamd and shower down praises on him 
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who manifests tympatby in tlieir wrongs and devotion in their 
cause. 

In ^ wellnregulated state* anong an enlightened, well-governed 
people^ where every one possesses some knowledge, and where 
every one has sufficient for his wants, the elevation of such a 
tribune of the people would be a puro impossibility. It was not 
till Rome's infima pleba began to sink in misery and vice, that the 
tribunes of the people made their appearance on the stage. In 
Ireland, thwe are more miserable poor beings, without rights and 
without property, than in any other country in the world ; and it 
is therefore a soil suited for the production of talented, active, 
eloquent tribunes like O'Connell. For thirty years has 0*Conneli 
represented the vigorous and unwearied arm of Ireland, which, 
during the whole of that period, has been threateniog England, 
and with which she is again wresting her plundered natural rights, 
one after the other, from the flames of an English parliament 
lighted to consume them* 

I am not vain enough to suppose that I can furnish a complete 
portrait of a man so remarkable as 0*Connell, and I will not, 
therefore, attempt a task for which I feel myself incompetent. I 
will, however, endeavour to present those of my readers who have 
not had an opportunity of personally witnessing a muster, or even 
a company, of the Emerald Legion, (as 0*Coanell, in his poetic 
flights, often calls his repealers,} with a faitfafcl picture of such a 
meeting, accompanied with a few remarks on some of those indi- 
viduals so often mentioned in the newspapers, who were present 
on this occasion. It was one of the usual repeal meetings, sum- 
moned by O'Connell to keep the fire of agitation alive among the 
people, and was held in the nail of the Com Exchange. Although 
I arrived at the hour appointed, I found the hall already crowded 
to suffocation. Judging from external appearance, I concluded 
that the assemblage was entirely composed of such men from the 
counties of Kerry, Clare, and Kildare, as I had seen in their 
proper costume of rags in the interior of the country. To my 
great astonishment, very few whole coats, and not many we would 
call orderly and comfortable citizens, were to be seen. They were 
all standing or sitting on benches, ranged round the walls of the 
hall in an amphitheatrical form. In the middle was a- table, at 
which some clerks and reporters were seated. A gallery which 
ran round the room was filled with women, boys, and gurls. Per- 
ceiving that there was still some room, at the table in the middle 
of the hall, I endeavoured to force my way to it, and instantly 
found a multitude of helping arms,, by whose good*nii^red assist- 
ance. I was elevated above their heads, aad passed over the railiag^ 
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that surrounded the table, at which I then seated myself. Rags 
and lappets hung down every where over the railing ; for tatterSi 
clothes composed the almost universal uniform of the Emenld 
i-egion. I do not mean to say any thing slanderous, hard hearted, 
or mcompassionate of these poor people, who could procure no 
A. » .v"? ^7^^* *'''^""' meeting; but merelv to attest the 

feet, that most of O'Conuell's repeal friends were a^yed in r^gs. 
Next morning, however, I read in the Dublin papers that yestlr- 
aays repeal meeting was " very t-eipeetably attended," which I 
conclude, from the usual omission of these words, was not always 
tiie case. The entire assembly presented such an appearance as 
IS onI;y seen in France or Germany when the lowest turbid strata 
of society 18 thrown up by the fury of a poUtical hurricane. Nay. 
e^en in times of revolution, any thing like it would be sought for 
m vam amongst us. * 

.„;f * "".t^"^ °'!nJ.'jf *•"* ""^ •» elevated seat for the chairman, 
and another for O Connell at its side. Over the chairman's seat 
waied a green flag, on which the words « Repeal I Repeal I Re- 
peal 1 were embroidered in letters of gold. On the wills of the 
flan, as IS usually the case in England on similar occasions, were 
several mottoes, such as the following :— 

« That people which does not desire to make iu own laws, 
desires slavery, and deserves slaverv." 
enlmi^s"^'*** comiftts a crime Increases the strength of our 

"Repeal is Erin's right and God's decree." 

char^*fr!f°fl' '^ «°'?*V'*'°f'"H'"^ characteristics of the national 
whirr '^^ »"'»•' and their political constitution, and one 
rSnn l"°\u^!S *?«'*=•«'"')' «<J'«'i'ed by foreigners that an 
station almost bordering on revolt con be borne and suffered by 
Dotn, witliout their receiving any essential injury. O'Connell's 

."nT alK'orr; "'a "'••"^ "' '"''y y^«"' « /he^pular trib„„: 
and agitator of Ireland is not more strongly Ulustrotive of the 
extreme craftiness of th s able man, who, although ever vemng 

Bri.:?J '^^ r'"'"^ ^'^^**'" .nd national character of the ^hole 
w£e siSrSr *' T,"" "' "u "'•''' "'""*«" ""'l statesmen, in 
Stalest i2S?""n T\^^ T'' ''"'"'°«« thorn, and the 
greatest stumbling-block, whilst they have never vet ventured on 

ot his head. 1 will not here inquire whether it would be i^ssible 

1? a'sTmnr** "' ^T*"?' ^"^ ™* «• indiviZito p^^:S^ 

u. a similar course of agitation for so long a time without 
entering a pr«on or being b«mght to the guLtiT 'buT | will 
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turn to the free republics of Greece and Rome, and ask what 
i^ere the ends and destinies of the popular tribunes of those 
states ? I do not believe that in either of those republics an 
instance can be found of a man being able to raise and support 
with impunity so unheard-of a storm, against such vast aristocratic 
power, so long as O'Connell has contended against the aristocracy 
of England and Ireland. It seems to me that in this respect his 
case is unparalleled in history, while he is but the second who 
never changed his attitude. He was the agitator and man of the 
people thirty years ago, and the agitator and man of the people 
he still is. He never gave up his part, like those Roman tribunes 
of old who all ended in attempting to grasp the kingly crown. I 
do not, however, here overlook the fact, that O'Connell is yet 
alive, and that I should not beatify him before his death. That 
this phenomenon has already continued for thirty years is a wonder 
unheard-of till now. 

The shouting and cheers in the street, and the rolling of a 
carriage, announced the approach of the Lord Mayor, who soon 
after entered, accompanied by the chairman, whose name I do not 
remember. I must tell the truth : I was, I think, quite free from 
prejudice against O'Connell, but he appeared to me somewhat 
comical in his lord mayors costume. The splendid red fur-lined 
robe, and the long double gold chain,* methought did not at all 
become him : at least in London I saw a Lord Mayor whom all this 
finery became much better. This is no reproach to O'Connell, for 
there are many mighty spirits not made for uniforms. The cheers 
with which he was received vrere extremely animated, and each of 
the captains of the Emerald Legion was also received with great 
cheering. Men, women, and children, all shouted and joined in 
the noise. Among these captains none attracted my attention more 

* This gold chain is called the " Collar of SS" because its links are in the 
form of an S. It was presented hy William III. to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
when Sir Michael Creagh had gone off with the former SS-chain before 
William's arrival. The former chain was presented to the city by Charles II. ; 
and even till a very late period certain courts of justice in the city of 
Dublin were opened with the following proclamation : ** Sir Creagh ! Sir 
Creagh ! Sir Michael Creagh ! come and appear before this court of our Lord 
the King, before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of the City of Dublin, 
or you will be outlawed." The most ancient chief magistrate of Dublin was 
called the " Provost." In 1409 he received the title of Lord Mayor, and in 
1665 he was entitled Right Honourable. Another of the attributes of the 
Lord Mayor is the mace, not to forget a great sword as a symbol of his judi- 
cial power ; both of which are borne before him on solemn occasions. These 
I went to the Mansion-house to see, for O'Conneirs sake. The mace is a 
great silver staff, with a thick silver knob on the top, around which is a 
wreath of Scottish thistles, EngHsh roses, and Irish shamrocks. 
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thaa Tom Steele, who is almost as celebrated as O'Connell him- 
self; although, without O'Conneli, he would probably be as little 
known as the satellites of Jupiter if there were no Jupiter. This 
man, I was told, had wasted no inconsiderable property^ solely in 
agitating. He is now poor, and only more devoted to the cause for 
mich he has sacrificed his fortune. Tom Steele forcibly reminded 
me of Bardolph, Pistol^ and Nyms companions, or perhaps, 
lather of Corporal Bardolph himself. He has the long meagre 
figure of a corporal, with a regular red Bardolph nose; his features, 
however, at least at present, are somewhat more care-worn and 
melancholy than Shakspere*s corporal. His appearance denotes 
a man of little or no education, and when he speaks it is alto- 
gether inconceivable how he can ever have obtained any influence 
or reputation among the people, except it be through gratitude 
for the money he has expended in their cause. AVhether this man 
has other internal, nobler qualities which were hidden from me, 
I know not ; but so much is certain, that I have not gone a hair s- 
breadth too for in my description of him. FalstaffhXtimes Prince 
Henry for the bad company in which he finds him ; and I must 
say Tom's physiognomy —judging merely from its appearance — was 
one in whose society I would rather not have seen O'Connell. 

Tlie room again resounded with the cheers of the multitude, in 
welcome of John O'Connell, " the amiable son of the Liberator,** 
as he was repeatedly called in the speeches that followed. The 
sons and sons.in-law of O'Connell all stand by their father — they 
are all agitators and repealers. Nay, even his little grsndsous 
lend their aid to the cause ; and very lately O'Connell had his 
twenty-first or twenty-second grandson made a member of the 
Repeal Association immediately after his birth. On that occasion 
he said, he was an old man and might soon die, but that he would 
inoculate all his own and Ireland's children and their children's 
children with repeal. John O'Connell, (after his father, one of 
the most distinguished members of the family,) has externally 
little resemblance to the repeal patriarch. He is smaller and more 
delicately formed than his sire, whose features are all a little too 
broad, and his countenance is by no means so remarkable. Accord- 
ing to the general opinion, he is very talented, and deserving of 
esteem. What I heard him say was very pertinent to the subject, 
and he spoke more fluently than any other person who addressed 
the meeting. 

The chairman having opened the proceedings with a short 
speech, next read the minutes of the previous meeting, and then 
announced various contributions to the repeal rent, which were 
J !.-j jjj ^ j^^ ^^ ^Y^^ ^^l^j^ appropriated for their reception. 
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Letters were also read from persons of distinction who expressed 
themselves favourable to repeal. 

Joha O'Connell then rose, and gave an account of a journey 
through the interior of Ireland, from which he had just returned. 
He described the magnificent meetings he had attended at Balli- 
watobber, Ballinmormagh, Kilkerrin, Kilbirry, and other equally 
(Ustingitished places, where he found all the most respectable 
inhabitants most determined anti-unionists, and devoted, soul and 
body, to the repeal cause I Many priests had prcmiised their 
support; and he calculated that, on the whole, at least 50,000 
persons had pledged themselves for repeal at the various meetings 
he had attended. 

Then arose Dan himself, and adjusted his wig. In the heat of 
his speech he often accidentally touches his wig, sometimes push- 
ing it off a little, and then pulling it down again into its proper 
position on the other side. It is said that he even took off this 
wig at a public meeting and exhibited his bald head. On the 
occasion alluded to he had severely criticized the conduct of a 
gentleman of the party opposed to him, and, indulging in witti- 
cisms on bis pers<nial appearance, had given him to understand 
that he was not the most handsome man in Dublin. This gentle- 
man replied, that so far as beauty or ugliness was concerned, he 
believed Dan owed all his beauty to his wig, and that if he were 
to take it off he would perhaps be still uglier than the speaker. 
At this the people began to laugh, and looked at O'Connell for 
his reply. Dan did not take long to consider, but actually took 
off his wig, and exposed his bald head, at the same time remark- 
ing, that as his opponent wished to see his bare head, he was ready 
to favour him with a view of it ; it had become bald in the service 
of bis country, and therefore he was neither ashamed nor sorry 
for it ; whilst his fellow-countrymen would feel greater pleasure in 
seeing his uncovered head, bald and ugly as it might be, than 
with the wig on it. By this ready tact, and the fearless, frank 
disregard of himself thus displayed, he turned the laughter and the 
sympathy of the audience to his own side. 

Besides this manceuvre with the wig, he indulges in some other 
little habits while speaking. For instance, he hops or turns 
about on his heels as on a pivot, and even jumps up with his 
whole body. Every standing speaker, I believe, does this more 
or less, though not at such regular intervals as O'Connell. In 
the French Chamber of Deputies there are individuals, especially 
persons of small stature, who at certain emphatic parts of their 
speeches raise themselves on the. extreme tips of their toes, and 
stand thus for a long time, as if they would fly after their own 
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fervent words. With O'Connell, however, as I have said, the 
motion is rather a little jumping and turning about on his heels. 
Even his son does the same^ probably through involuntary imitation 
of his father. With this movement, O'Connell is for ever slightly 
changing his position, so that if he were previously facing the left 
side of the assembly, after a few moments he turns his face towards 
the righU and after another short interval he again turns round. 
There appeared to me something mechanical and automatical in 
this constant twisting and turning of his person. Whilst speaking, 
he also makes great use of his hands, in order to give increased 
emphasis to his words, sometimes striking the table, or any other 
object near him. On the present occasion the arm of the pre- 
sident's chair was thus operated upon, and in order to devote it 
more entirely to O'Conneirs service, the person by whom it was 
occupied had squeezed himself up into one comer of his seat. 

Although O'Connell's language is vtry clear and precise, still 
he does not speak so fluently as his son : he sometimes hesitates, 
thinks, and repeats himself; but all this ceases when he becomes 
warm and enthusiastic. What struck me most, was that he 
possessed so much of the Irish brogue. He did not, it is true, say 
repale, like Tom Steele, and some others who were present ; but he 
pronounced tlie English th almost like d, as, for example, de wisheSy 
with some other Irish peculiarities of accent. This brogue is so 
difficult to be lost, that the most refined Irishmen always retain a 
portion of it, which is very unpleasant to English ears ; and it is 
said that even the Duke of Wellington cannot wholly divest 
himself of it. 

The theme of O'ConnelFs discourse was that of all his speeches 
for forty years, yea, of his entire life, of all his thoughts and labours 
— the oppression of Ireland by the " Saxon." To have heard one of 
his speeches, is to have heard them all ; for not only is the subject, 
but also the leading thoughts, and even the principarphrases, almost 
invariably the same. He repeats, over and over again, certain violent 
expressions and claptraps, the effect of which on his auditory he 
knows by experience, and which they are never tired of hearing 
and applauding. Some of these effective words, which never fail in 
the desired effect, are « Eriuy' « Poor Erin" and the « Emerald 
Isle** " Bravo I bravo I hurrah I" immediately resounds from 
every bench as soon as he utters them. Then, " the Sajpons^**—- 
for honourable as this name is, in and per se, yet in the mouths of 
the Irish it has become a term of reproach by which to designate the 
English — O'Connell usually calls the English, at least when speak- 
ing of their unjust or violent deeds in Ireland, "the Saxons," at 
the same time laying a very strong emphasis on the letter «a." 
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This word is always applauded. " Bepeal^^^ also, though it occurs 
many hundreds of times in his speeches, is regularly cheered. 
In like manner he often speaks of the <* Spirit of Ireland j* or of 
the '< Genius oflreland^ and sometunes even introduces religious 
expressions, as the " Almighty," " the bhod of the Redeemer,'* 
whereon he assumes a serious and reverential look, and all his 
hearers uncover their heads, for I had forgotten to mention that 
they bad all kept on their hats or ragged caps. Tom Steele wore 
a little low cap^ which, however, did not prevent me from observ- 
ing that he possesses the remarkable power of moving the whole 
skin of his head, with his hair, cap and all, backwards and for- 
wards. Some people can even move the ear, and some the entire 
iicalp : the latter Tom Steele does, and while speaking is also con- 
tinually licking his lips, I believe, through mere eml^irrassment. 

As certain words and thoughts recur over and over again in 
0*Conneirs speeches, like the white horse in the pictures of 
Wouvermanns, or the waterfall in those of Ruysdael, so there are 
certain things which always make their appearance at the repeal 
meetings. Letters from distant individuals are read, applauding 
and encouraging the repealers ; facts calculated to awaken patriot- 
ism for Ireland, and hatred against England, are hunted out from 
Irish history ; reports of repeal meetings, held in the provincial 
towns, are pompously communicated, in order to strengthen the 
enthusiasm of those present; money contributed for the repeal 
cause is handed in, and some suitable remarks, thanks, and 
praises bestowed on the givers. Finally, whenever it is possible, 
some total Stranger, from a distant country, as from America, is 
introduced, who makes a speech, or at least says a few words, 
declaring his own and his country's sympathy for Ireland. 0*Con- 
nell himself regulates the whole, accompanying every incident and 
every event with a few suitable remarks, some high-sounding 
expressions to excite Irish patriotism, and various thrusts and cuts 
at England. 

*< England," said he, ^' has every where been for slavery. 
Whithersoever we turn our eyes, England has reduced the 
nations to bondage. In Asia she has made slaves of a hundred 
millions of freemen. In Africa there are English slaves* Around 
Australia she has wound her chains. It is the nature and the 
character of England to subject and to make slaves of all nations, 
far or near, that are not able to resist her. Even Ireland, our 
beautiful, our unhappy Ireland, our holy island— (' Bravo ! bravo / 
hurrah r)^is the most striking example of England's love of 
despotism and tyranny. For six hundred years the Saxons— 
C Bravo ry^h^^e exerted all their powers for nothing but our 

18 -■• 
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total opprtsaioQy to plunder us for their mva advantage, compWlely 
to annihilate our nationality, and to make us the willing servants 
of their despotic commands. For who» 1 ask yoU| is the cause of 
our being poor, and of our not being able to feed oiirselves, and to 
clothe ourselves, better than we do? Who, I ask? — (' T^e S^uponsT 
replied a loud, stnmg voice from one of the galleries.) Yes, the 
Saxons are the cause of it I Who is the cause of so many, many 
persons— I shudder to say it — perishing yearly of hunger in our 
fruitful land ? — (* The Saaons /' roared the same voice.) The 
Saxons," repeated O'Connell. << Who has nipped our manufactures 
and our industry in the bud ? The Saxons ! Who has checked our 
once so Nourishing intellectual development, which was formeriy so 
greatly in advance of that of the rest of Europe ? The Normans, 
and their brothers the !?r.\ons I Who has hitherto prevented us 
from taking that rank among the nations of Europe, to which, by 
our natural position, and the talents God has given us, we are so 
justly entitled? And who is it that has made the name of irish- 
man less respected throughout the entire world than the name of 
Frenchman, Spaniard, or Gexmz.w'i'^Q The SeusonsJ* again 
thundered the voice, now accompanied by several others.) Yes, 
the Saxons I the English I Despotic England is the cause of all 
this I 

'' America, too, the English once held in similar bondage ; but 
the Americans have thrown oflF the yoke, and are now, to the 
regret of the English, a free, mighty nation. I do not say that 
we ought to follow the example of America in its entire extent, 
for to employ force is not our object We can gain our purpose 
by the peaceful means of a legal oppositiMi. I am against, and 
declare myself completely opposed to, the employment of physical 
force. I am aware there are some amongst us who have recom- 
mended the employment of force ; but I hope that, on calm and 
reasonable reflection, they will agree with me, and allow that I 
am right, when I assert that were we to have recourse to physical 
force, we would only totally ruin our righteous cause. 1 do not 
like force, and I will not hear any more of it. Nay, 1 would 
rather withdraw myself from the stage of public life altogether, 
and spend the remainder of my days in undisturbed retirement, 
than have any thing to do with men who recommend such illegal 
and unadvisable means for obtaining such just demands. (No 
applause here.) I wish therefore not to be misunderstood, when 
I allude to the example of America. I would only wish you to 
imitate the Americans in their love cf fi^edom and of ftUiber- 
land — in their persevering opposition to Englisih tyranny, and in 
their manly resistance to attacks on their rights as citisens and 
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men ; bot at the same time I do not recommend you to imitate 
the BQode of their resistance, which was a bloody and an armed 
oae. We can attain our object merely by assuming a menacing 
attitude — by constant and sustained watchfulness of our own inte^ 
rests — by continually exciting hatred against England, tyrannical 
England I and love for our own Ireland, our beautiful, much -to- 
be-pitied Ireland I 

<* The greater numbers we can warm with the fire of enthusiasm 
for our cause, the better we can prove to ourseWes^ to the English, 
and to the enrire world, the atrocious wrong that Endand has 
done, and continues to do us, and the stronger hope is tnererthat 
we will obtain a majority in parliament, and, through that majority, 
justice for Ireland I For this purpose, be active and watchful. 
Associate, agitate, and stand by me. Give me the means of con-* 
tinning the war which I have been waging for you during forty 
years. Yes, for forty years have I striven and fought against des- 
potism, against bigotry, against the Tories^, against England, and 
for Ireland — {'hear/ A^ar /') ---and every true-hearted Irishman 
— (cheers) — loves me the better for it. For forty years have I 
wished for but one thing, striven for but one cause, — to obtain 
justice for Ireland, and to shake off the tyranny of England. And 
has my struggle of so many long years been in vaiii ? Have we 
not obtained the abolition of the infamoue old peual laws against 
the Catholics ? Have we not obtained seat and voice in parlia- 
ment ? Do we not now share in the municipal government of oui* 
own towns ? Our successes have as yet been glorious ; let them 
inspire you with confidence that this last demaud-^-repeal — which 
is to crown our entire work, mii be granted, mii$t be granted. 
For not till then, — till we have repeal, till as an independent 
nation we may stand on an equal footing with England,— ^ot till 
then will Ireland flourish, not till then will any thing prosper 
here ; but when that period arrives, all tbe blessings which the 
Almighty — (here all pulled off their caps) — has bestowed on our 
lovdy Erin, oor holy island, will unfold themselves, and contribute 
to our enjoyment.— (< Hear, hear V eiclaimed or rather grunted, 
Tom Steele, who is one of Dan's criers of * hear, hear !*) There 
is but one means for the complete rescue kA Ireland, and that is. 
repeal ; but one thing on wtiich the welfaro of all depends,— 
repeal I With repeal you will be happy, with repeal you will 
become rich, with repeal you will obtain all that yoif desire tfttd. 
strive for. Therelore so long as I live I will ciy * repeal !' andl 
you too, aA long as you live, must join in the cry. (''Bratef 
bravo r * hurrah !* * repeat ! r^ealF) 
** you ask me who will obtain repeal fer you ? I (ett you, / 
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will obtain it for you. Yes, I say, / offer the people of Ireland 
repeal — (* Bravo / bravo /*) — and I assure you, that if you desire 
to have it, you shall have it. / will procure for Ireland the oppor- 
tunity to obtain her repeal ; and if she wishes for it, she need 
only stretch out her hand and grasp it. How often has England 
already deceiveci us ? How often already have I been promised, by 
the ministers and by the parliament of England, that the demands of 
Ireland should be lieard — that all the wrongs that gall her should 
be redressed ? How often then did I delay, did I preach patience 
to you, calm you, and entreat you to listen to the promises of 
England ? You obeyed me : you were quiet and silent ; and Ire- 
land waited to receive from England, as a magnanimous boon, 
that which she might have demanded. as her own just right. But 
England has never availed herself of the opportunity which I 
procured her for displaying her greatness and her magnanimity. 
When I and Ireland were silent, she forgot her promises, and the 
old wrongs were continued. They were unredressed by the Whigs, 
who were for a time my friends ; and now, as the Tories are again 
at the helm, they are still less likely to be redressed. Repeal I 
I therefore exclaim, and once more repeal — energetic, individual , 
total repeal, is the only thing that can help us ; and we must 
endeavour, as quickly and as vigorously as possible, to organize 
repeal and agitation throughout the entire country. Remember 
that your worst enemies, the Tories, are now again uppermost ; 
that you have now no longer any thing to expect fi'om the 
good- will of England; and that all your hopes now rest on 
England^s enemies, on England's weakness, and on yourselves — 
on yourselves and on me, I confidently add. Believe me, I 
am watching PeeFs every step ; and as long as I live, I swear it, 
he shall not trample on, he shall not crush Ireland. I will every 
where throw myself in his way, and whithersoever he goes, he 
shall find me in his path. Confide in me. I am prepared for, and 
will take advantage of, every emergency. And in fact, I have no 
want of emergencies, and never shall ; for fear not that Robert 
Peel is the man to throw dust in my eyes. He commits blunder 
after blunder ; and even if he were less destitute of intellect than 
he is, his position is so difficult that he could scarcely avoid mak- 
ing blunders. Believe me, I will watch his smallest motions and 
turn his blunders to your advantage. — {Loud cheering,) Maybe 
you think I am growing old and weak. Perhaps my body is ; but 
believe me, my love for Ireland will never become old — my zeal in 
our patriotic cause, will never tire. No I on the contrary, the 
more of my allotted years I see departing, the more will I collect 
my strength ; the more will I make it my whole endeavour to 
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crown my life with that result which I have had in new as long 
as I have drawn breath ; and perhaps at the very moment that I 
am sinking into mtf grave, Ireland's grave will open, and the 
Genius of Erin will arise, freed from the chains of England. / am 
growing old and feeble ; but look vX England I England ioo is 
fi;rowing old ^and feeble. Are not the disturbances of the manu- 
facturers, which revel in her inmost vitals, a manifest sign of her 
downfall ? Has not her hour arrived in India ? Is she not in- 
volved in an expensive war with China, the termination of which 
no one can foresee ? Will she be able to free herself from ali 
these difficulties? England's infirmity is Ireland's opportunity! 
England's weakness is Ireland's strength {--^(Cheers.) When 
India, when China, when all the enemies of England conquer, 
then Ireland will appear a much-to-be-desired friend. In Europe, 
too^ England has nought but enemies : France, Russia, Denmark, 
Germany, are all foes of England and friends of Ireland. Eng- 
land has the antipathy of all nations, for she has wronged them 
all at various times. Ireland has the sympathy of ail nations, for 
she has suffered more than all of them from England's love of 
wrong. Believe me, therefore, and only look about you : England 
is becoming feeble : she will become compliant, she must become 
compliant; and our cause, our repeal, our happiness, and our 
prosperity is the nearer, the nearer and the greater is England's 
adversity. Most important for us are the commotions in England 
herself, which are to be explained by nothing else but by a wide- 
spread calamity. A gangrene gnaws at England's vitals ; and this 
gangrene, tliis sickness of England, is Ireland's health. England 
requires our friendship : she will yet come and beg for it She 
shall have it; but not until she does us justice, till she gives us 
repeal, and acknowledges us as a brother nation. The period 
when England will do this is no longer distant. I see the hour of 
Ireland's liberation already drawing nigh. It is very near. Yes I 
I may say the inspiration of that hour is already upon me — that 
beautiful, glorious, and longed-for hour, when Erin's geiyus will 
arise from her prison-house, and be allowed to shower down all 
the blessings and gifts on our island which she has intended 
for all her children, and which she has hitherto kept back only 
because her hands were manacled by England. Be only united I 
Stand firmly together ! Forget, at least till we get repeal, all 
differences of opinion, all party disputes : for 'tis repeal we all 
need. Remain faithful to your beautiful, lovely land, to this 
charming green island, which calls upon you, her children, again 
to make her a nation. Listen to the voice of the beautiful 
streams of your island, which call on you— listen to the voices 
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whu^ leaMnd from tke mmiataiiis^ finm tfa* biUs, and bom the 
mUeySy — which caU out to you, ^ Stand firm ! staad fim 1 and 
make younelves a nation again V *' 

While O'Connell uttered these last vords, the entire assmnblj 
hecame still and motionleas ; and the oftener he repeated these 
*< VulenSy* the deeper the silence seemed to become ; but when 
he stopped to take breath, and to pass on to something else, then 
the assembly breathed again, and burst forth into an universal 
shout of applause that I thought would never terminate. He then 
sat down, and a bunch of grapes was handed to him which he 
shared with his son ; but he arose again on several occasions, in 
otder to accompany every little incident and transaction with his 
remarks and suggestions. For instance, when a very little boy, 
about eight years of age, stepped forward, and banded in £4, 
which his schoolfellows had contributed to the repeal rent, and 
which they had deputed him to present, O'Connell gave his hand 
to the boy, after having first taken off his hat, and inquired his 
name, which he communicated to the meeting, and then addressed 
some words of kindness to the young repealer. It was a strange 
sight to see the pretty little child standing opposite this cunning 
old fox — bxt it cannot be denied that O'Connell has something 
extremely sly abont him* 

Next came a contribation from the women of Limerick. To 
these ladies, too, O'Connell was obliged to say something comphV 
raentary. He observed that now-a-days the ladies of Limerick 
were genuine, sincere, thorough repealers, and that they had long 
ago won themselves the fairest and most renowned distinction as 
patriotic Irbh women, at the famous siege of Limerick, in 1690, 
in the reign of William IIL, when they defended a bridge against 
the English, on which occasion not less than 500 Saxons were 
massacred. — {Ha ! bravo ! bravo /) Here Tom Steele arose and 
proposed ** three cheers for the sons of Limerick, and for Lime- 
rick's beautiful daughters," which were given with thunders of 
applause. Then O'Connell gave a minute account of the brilliant 
reception which he met with in his last visit to Limerick, and 
how many hundreds of converts he had made on that occasion. 
After that came a contribution from Gal way ; upon which 0*Con- 
nell spoke in praise of Connaught. He said that truer Irish 
hearts did not beat any where than there ; nay, that there waa the 
home of the most Irish Irishmen ; but he also knew that many of 
the large graziers and proprietors of extensive pasture lands in 
that province dreaded a separation from England, because they 
imagined that after the repeal of the Union, England would lay a 
duty on the import of Irish cattle* 
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*^ I brieve," continued he, ** that this is tti empty fear, and it 
is tio reafon why they should wish to check repeal ; for, in one 
word, do you imagine that after the repeal of the Union the 
Engltsh will be less hungry than they now are ? Do you imagine 
that after the repeal of the Union they will lose their appetite ? 
In fmct, I believe they will be just as hungry as they are at pre-^ 
sent. They relish our cattle now better than those which they 
obtain from abroad. And hereafter, when we are independent, 
when we can cultivate our pastures and our fields better, we will 
be able to offer them far better cattle. And should they not 
choose to take it then, merely because it is not Union cattle, I 
believe that by our independence, by our awakened industry, and 
our increased speculations in other quarters, we would soon be 
able to buy the cattle of our Connaught graziers for our own use, 
and, without inviting the English to purchase them, consume 
them ourselyes. This fear, therefore, should not prevent our 
graziers from striving for the repeal of the Union. Besides, we 
also know well that the Union does not afford the least protection 
to our present cattle trade ; for no regard for us will prevent the 
English from purchasing cattle elsewhere, if they can buy them 
better and cheaper than they can from us. This is clearly proved 
by the adoption of the new tariff, in which not the least regard 
was paid to our interests ; it has, however, had no great effect on 
our cattle trade, and solely for this reason, that they can obtain 
from us cattle of a far better quality, and cheaper too, than from 
a foreign country." 

After this a letter from a Lord Ffrench was read, whereon 
O'Connell remarked that he was the first lord who had declared 
himself a repealer. The donation from the town of Drogheda, 
which contributed no less than £50, was received with particular 
rejoicing. O'Connell bade every town in Ireland imitate its ex- 
ample ; and drew so vivid and affecting a picture of the genuine 
patriotic Irish spirit that animated that town, where there were 
perhaps no Ie8s5 than nine repealers out of every ten of its inhabit- 
ants, that the tears almost came into his eyes. Once he really 
did shed tears, when, alluding to the present judges of the superior 
courts in Dublin, who are all Tories, he spoke of a late judge, 
(OXoughlin, I believe,) who was one of his personal friends. 
He accused the present judges of hostility towards the Catholics, 
and of the most prejudiced partiality for the Protestants, although 
he was compelled to admit that in other respects they were " per- 
fect gentlemen," and much to be esteemed. He said, ^ Bloody 
spots, frightful and spectral reminiscences from our history* float 
before my eyes; and i shudder in my inmost heart when T think 
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of it, and when I feel myself compelled to say, that Toiy and 
prejudiced Protestants are again the supreme judges in Ireland. Oh, 
how have things been changed I Did not one of my best friends 
lately sit on the judicial bench,— one of the noblest of Erin's sons ! 
O, my friend ! how quickly hast thou been taken from amongst 
us, — thou, the best judge Ireland ever saw, and in whom were 
united the most perfect urbanity and the most ardent loyalty, — 
thou man and friend of the truest love and kindness, — thou gentle- 
man, as generous, as kind, and hospitable, as every Irishman should 
be, — thou man whose soul was unstained by bigotry or prejudice V* 
— Here his voice became higher and higher, — he stopped shorty 
and, as I said, O'Connell wept. CW impossifjle, maisje fai tnu 

The numerous small contributions were to me more inte- 
resting than the larger ones. They included many of a shilling, 
eightpence, sixpence, and one even of twopence, which last was 
probably from a beggar. The reading of this list induced many 
of the persons present to send in their little contributions. One 
man, on an upper bench, said aloud, that he would give all he 
had in his pocket, and he handed down fourpence. O'Connell 
himself produced several shillings wrapped in paper, and deposited 
them oil the altar,«— I mean in the money-box, — observing that 
they were sent him for that purpose. The sums which are thus 
made up of the pennies and shillings of the poor, in order to 
enable O'Connell and his coadjutors to carry on the repeal agita- 
tion, are so extraordinary, and so large in amount, as to be almost 
incredible. 

As du finals^ a German was brought forward. He had just 
arrived from America, and had, I believe, brought letters of 
introduction to O'Connell. My countryman assured the meeting, 
that, on the other side of the Atlantic, no one doubted the 
success of repeal : he compared O'Connell with Washington ; and 
said that the name of Irishman, which had hitherto been a stigma 
in America, was now, since the spirited repeal movement, and 
since Father Mathew's successful advocacy of the temperance 
cause, beginning to be a title of honour. O'Connell makes use 
of all possible means, and of all sorts of persons, to bring wind 
into bis sails. 

It appeared to me extremely remarkable, that during all these 
lengthy proceedings, which lasted several hours, I did not observe 
the departure of a single individual of those who were at most but 
idle spectators or applauders. They all held out till it became 
dark, and even listened witli the greatest attention to those 
speeches in which O'Connell analyzed the policy of all the powers 
of Europe, and which were doubtless beyond their comprehen- 
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sions. At last, when all the letters were ready and all the con- 
tributions unpursedy and the money-box seemed pretty full, the 
meeting was dissolved. At the very last, Tom Steele jumped 
upon the table, and proposed three cheers for the Queen, three 
cheers for Ireland, three cheers for repeal, and three cheers for 
the noble German from America, All being now over, the Lord 
Mayor departed amid universal applause, and 1 saw him set off 
homewards in a magnificent carriage drawn by two dapple-gray 
steeds, and loudly cheered by the people in the streets. While I 
was still at the window, looking out after him, I heard a clinking 
and ringing behind me, and on turning round perceived that the 
money-box had been overturned, and the people were carefully 
gathering up all the run-away pennies, sixpences, shillings, and 
half-crowns. O'Connell's son was standing. by. 
' I must confess that, of the whole proceeding, this money-box 
was what I disliked the most. I cannot excuse 0*Connell, and 
who can — ^will posterity excuse him ? — for makii^ his patriotic 
labours at the same time a trade and a means of making money,, 
and for driving this trade publicly, and before the eyes of all, witji-^ 
out the slightest shame or reserve. I believe he no longer thinks 
there is any thing disgraceful in it, for he has intrenched himself 
behind such reasoning as the following : — << I was a barrister in 
excellent practice, which promised to become much better and 
more productive than it was. I turned patriot, and devoted my 
entire time and all my energies to my country's cause. Fellow- 
countrymen, this cause is very expensive to me, for I must not 
only support myself, and my fiimily, and my sons-in-law, but also 
many other friends who help me and mine into parliament, and 
place me in a position to do effectively whatever I undertake on 
your behalf. There is nothing more just than that Ireland should 
pay me all the costs of this cause, and also remunerate me for the 
gains which, as a lawyer, I could have made, and which I have 
abandoned through love for her. I can therefore with the greatest 
justice require the O'Connell tribute from you, and can accept it 
with the very best conscience." This train of reasoning O'Connell 
has been constantly repeating for a length of time, and it has been 
reiterated in all the journals of his party, and by all his friends, 
over and over again. 

As in all his speeches he introduces requests or demands for 
money, or constant vindications of his just claims on his country 
for support and remuneration, his enemies abuse him as a " fidae 
prophet," a " regular robber," a ** knave in politics," a " hypo- 
crite in religion;" and they reproach him most severely for 
wheedling the money out of the pockets of the poor, in order that 
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be ni^ binaelf Uto ia splendotar. His Mends, on ^tm otbet hand, 
who oontribttte part of thk money, aav that O'Connell oonld not 
cany on the cause otheririse ; that if he is to devote with advan- 
tage all his energies to the service of his country, he must ask for 
money, and take it ; and that if they were to give no money, they 
wonki get no repeal. Withoat a more accurate knowledge of the 
real intendons and of the private resoarces of O'Conaell, which 
God alone can possess, it may be difficult to decide which of these 
views is the most comect. It is, however, certain that O'Conneil, 
in consequence of his patriotic labours, enjoys a very considerable 
yearly income, (it is said of over £10,000,) upon which be and 
all his family live luxttrioosly, far better clothed and far better ied 
than many thousands of those firom whom he derives his rent. 
Furthermore, it is equally certain that O'Conneil and his friends 
have no idea of saying, ** We will go in rags, we will eat potatoes 
and salt, like the millions of our countrymen for whom we are 
striving. We jfrill lay a«de all worldly advantages, and all the 
money intrusted to ns shall be alcHie devoted to the cause, and 
not a farthing expended on oor own persons." Their song soonds 
rather thus :-^^^ If we were all lawyers and had good practice, how 
excellently and comfortably could we live I And that we may for- 
get this, you must now take care we want for nothing." With the 
disinterested Fabriciiis, widi Cincinnatas labouring at his plough, 
with barefooted Caliphs, with the apostles and prophets, who 
renounced all worldly enjoyments, and with other illustrious 
patriots, whom the world has raised so high because they kept 
their souls and thoughts untainted by the atmosphere of money, 
and because they kept their hands undefiled by the touch of that 
worst invention of Satan, gold ;-— in the same category with these 
great and exalted souls, I say, no (me can once dare to place the 
O'Connelis. 

I do not say, however, that we should therefore look upon all 
that O'Conneil does as resulting from interested motives of gain ; 
or that all his zeal, his eloquence^ and his patriotism springs 
merely from love of money, and that we should therefore consider 
him a manifest liar, deceiver, aud hypocrite. It is easy to con- 
ceive a man who is zealous for his country and his own interest at 
the same time. JPerhaps he commenced through pure love of his 
country, through pure antipathy and sincere hatred of the Tories ; 
and unexpectedly discovered, in the course of his career, those 
sources of wealth which he now allows to fiow on, since he finds 
they are of assistance to him. There are, I believe, prophetic 
spirits, who occupy an intermediate position between the pore 
exalted angel-soul and the Evil One, and who, though we may call 
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them false prophets, are yet prophets for all that. These indi- 
viduals are something more than extraordinary men ; for whilst 
they serve Mammon, they know how to preserve their souls ever 
fresh and youthful, and possess the art of keeping alive the fire of 
their eBthusiasm^ not allowing one half of their nature to be 
spoiled by the other. To these men, I believe, CKConnel! be- 
longs. Are there not also men who, vrith devotion and enthu- 
siasm, even serve a God in whom they do not believe ? Had not 
Mohammed his inspirations ; and was he not enthusiastic in his 
zeal for bis God, although at the same time he was crafty and 
cunning enough to use this God for his own purposes ? 

We must also consider O'Connell as a child of our own 
age, and m this respect make great allowances for his conduct. 
It is possible, it is even probable, that if, like J. J. Rousseau, he 
had refused the assistance of his friends, — if, like Cincinnatus, he 
had lived by the plough--*or if, like the millions of his poor com- 
patriots, he had clothed himself in rags, and subsisted upon nothing 
i)ut potatoes, he might never have attained such power, but, on 
the contrary, have been despised and neglected by the people. 
Perhaps the present ag^ will and must have its heroes well dressed 
and well fed. As the English national debt is a burden which 
keeps all Eugland together, so is the 0*Connell tribute a burden 
which keeps together all repealers. Having once pledged them- 
selves to pay so much, this promise obliges them to continue with 
O'ConneU. They are probably astonished at the extraordinary 
amount of this tribute, which a man without any external power, 
and merely by his eloquence and zeal, has imposed upon them, 
and perhaps they value him the more highly on that account. 
Add to this, that O'Connell is an extraordinary man — a man of 
the nineteenth century-* the money-century, — who has risen to 
authority, power, and wealth, by means and ways hitherto unheard- 
of in the world ; and who^ witnout employing any physical force, 
and without making any concessions, has for forty years raised an 
opposition against the most powerful aristocracy in Europe; while, 
on his side, he has had almost nothing but a few millions of 
beggars as supporters. 
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Section IL— THE POOR-HOUSE. 

IHISB CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS — POOR-LAWS IN llLKLAND — THE HOUSE- 
TAX — WORKHOUSE SYSTEM — AVERSION J^ RESIDE IN THE WORK- 
HOUSES — DISCIPLINE IN THEM — DIET OP THE PAUPERS — COST FOR 
EACH INDIVIDUAL — THE POTATO BOILER — ^EMPLOYMENT OF THE BEG- 
GARS — CLOTHES STORE — DESIRE OF FREEDOM — DUBLIN THE RENDEZ- 
VOUS OF THE IRISH BEGGARS — HOPES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP 
BEGGING. 

Every one knows that it had long been the wish of parliament 
to introduce the English poor-laws into Ireland ; and this, after 
long debating, has at length been actually done within the last few 
years. All Ireland is now subjected to a poor-tax ; and with the 
money thus levied, and with some considerable parliamentary 
grants, poor-houses and workhouses have been erected all over 
the country. The number of workhouses to be erected in the 
island is one hundred and fifty, one hundred of which are already 
completed. When the remaining fifty are finished, and the whole 
are opened and in operation, it is in contemplation to follow ap 
the " Poor Relief Act" with a " Vagrancy and Mendicancy Act." 
Hitherto it has been impossible to prevent mendicancy in Ireland, 
as in England, by legislative measures, because until now there 
were very few asylums for the poor supported by the state. I 
was told that in all Ireland there were only six. Institutions for 
similar purposes, founded and supported by voluntary contributions, 
were, however, and still are, extremely numerous. In Dublin 
there are, for all possible purposes^ — for teachers, strangers, musi- 
cians, orphans, widows, infants. Catholics, Protestants, servants, 
and other classes — upwards of fifty various institutions, asylums, 
retreats, poor-houses, and schools. Of all these charitable establish- 
ments in Dublin, one only, the House of Industry, was maintained 
by. the state. It was the most extensive of the whole, and supplied 
lodging and food to no fewer than two thousand paupers, beggars, 
invalids, orphans, the old, the decrepit, and the insane. This was 
the only institution of the kind which I visited in Dublin. 

Since the introduction of the English poor-laws, Ireland has 
been divided, like England, into districts, called " Unions." Each 
house in such a union is now valued at a certain anniiSl rent, 
which value is rated at two or more per cent., and the money thus 
raised is expended in the maintenance of the union workhouse. 
The city of Dublin and its environs are divided into two unions, 
the North Union and the South Union. All the houses in the 
former are estimated at the yearly value of £394,000, and in the 
letter at £561,000. The annual value of all the houses in Dublin 
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is about one million sterling. The poor-rate levied on the North 
Union amonnts to somewhat more than £8000 ; in the South 
Union it is somewhat less than £12,000. The workhouse of the 
North Union is now the above-mentioned House of Industiy, 
which has been newly fitted up for that purpose. That of the 
South Union I regret I did not see. The rated houses are all 
entered in a *< rate*book/' with the amount of the rents at which 
they are val^d. What struck me most in this rate-book was the 
minimum valuation at which houses were rated. There were not 
a few whose yearly value was estimated at one pound only. The 
lowest 1 could find was fifteen shillings a year. Even these houses, 
which one can scarcely imagine miserable enough, were taxed, and 
the one-pound house had to pay fivepence yearly. It seemed to 
me that the proprietor of such a habitation might himself be justly 
numbered among the poor ; and that a certain limit of taxation 
shoald have been adopted, and these wretched hovels exempted 
from the poor-tax. In Ireland there are hovels which set all 
valuation at defiance. It is here different from what it is in Eng- 
land. How high ought the rent of that house to be estimated 
which affords its owner the shelter only of a mud wall and a 
tattered roof of straw ? 

The control of all these workhouses in England and Ireland is 
in the hands of three poor-law commissioners, who reside in 
London, and have their assistant commissioners, who reside in the 
interior of the country. Each of these assistant commissioners 
has his district, containing a number of unions, which he is con- 
stantly inspecting, and on the condition of which he reports to the 
chief commissioners. These reports are printed. The chief com- 
missioners also issue annual reports on the state of the entire 
system of poor relief in Ireland. One of them, Mr. George 
Nicholls, previous to the adoption of the poor-laws in Ireland, had 
also made various reports on the advantages' to be derived from 
their introduction into that country. These various reports to- 
l^ether form a little library, which he who wishes to know Great 
Britain should not leave unstudied, for they are full of the most 
excellent remarks, and the most interesting, inquiries concerning 
the country, and the condition of the people. 

The guiding principle of the workhouse system, in the opinion 
of Mr. Nicholls, ought to be, that the support which is afforded at 
the public cost should be, on the whole, less desirable than the 
livelihood which the labourer can procure by his own free labour. 
To carry out this principle, it might appear necessary, at the first 
glance, that the occupants of a workhouse should in every respect 
be worse clothed, worse fed, and worse lodlfed than the inde- 
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pendent lalwafen of dw distriet In pomt of ftct» hanerer, the 
mmstes of English workhouses are generally better oS than the 
•gricoltural labourer and bis familj ; and yet the irksomeness and 
annoyance of compulsory labour, the discipline, the confinranent, 
and the prohibition of sundry pleasures which are within the reach 
of the independent self-supporting labourer, create such a dislike 
against entering a workhouse, that experience warrants our feeling 
confident that no one who is not altogether without li^mns, and in 
the most pressmg dbtress, will seek support in a workhouse ; that 
every one who is compelled to enter it through distress will be sure 
to leave it as quickly as possible, whenever he believes himself in 
a condition again to earn his own livelihood ; and that he will 
afterwards exert himself, with increased energy and greater success, 
to maintain his own independence. 

In Ireland, it would be scarcely possible to make the loddng, 
clothes, and food of the poor in the workhouses worse than tnose 
of the Irish peasants ; and even were it possible, it would be quite 
unnecessary, ineffective^ and inadvisable. The Irish are tho- 
roughly^ by nature as well as by habit, a migratory people, and 
fond of change. The Irishman would rather wander through the 
entire wbrld seeking employment, than endure the disdj^line of a 
workhouse, so long as he is in possession of his health and 
strength. Imprisonment, and confinement of every kind, is to 
the Irishman more irksome than to the Englishman. Conse- 
quently, even though he were much better off in a workhouse 
than he could be at home, he would never enter one except in 
case of the most extreme distress ; and be will be sure to remain 
in it not a single moment longer than this distress continues. In 
the Irish workbouses, therefore, the opposite principle may per- 
haps be followed,— namely, to give the people something better 
than they can procure outside, in order thus to hold out some 
inducement to them to relinquish their free, wild, wandering 
misery, which they bear about the world with them, to submit 
themselves to order and discipline, and to partake of the enjoy- 
ment of a better, more seemly, and more human condition. For 
thus would be best attained the true object of woriihouses, which 
is not merely to pave the way for the introduction of a vagrancy 
- act, and to get rid of beggars, but also to mitigate the sufferings 
and better the condition of those who have been reduced to 
misery by imprudenoe, mi^rtune, or ignorance and prejudice. 
Whether this last object is kept steadily in view in the manage- 
Hueat of the Irish poor, I have some doubt, since, on the contmry, 
8%ht traces of a sratem of terror are connected with the erecdon 
of workhouBea in mm eonnti^r. The discipline especially, in these 
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ft» mA\ 90 in EagUdll iroikboiiMfl, appeftivd I0 me to be very 
severe and rough, and but lUde sofmied down by kiad atteniion 
or indulgence* In general^ the '* governors/' aa they are termed, 
bore little resemblance to the << guardians" or ^'fathers" of the 
poor, (^Armenpflegern tmd ^rmenmieruy as we justly designate 
similar officiaij^ in Germany. These gotvemors ajpe invested with 
great power over the poor, upon whom they can iaHict severe 
punishments. All this is a part of the objeet of these workhouses. 
They are not intended simply as asylums for the peer, bwt ako 
houses of correction, in which they may learn to put a still higher 
value on their golden freedom, accustom themseives to labeov, 
and learn to live without having recourse to begging. 

The food and clothing in the Irish workhouses ia at all events 
better than the poor could have out of them ; for ef course they 
are not here allowed to be half-naked, and half-starved, the uauai 
coadition of the Irish pauper, but are supplied with whole and 
sufficient . clothing, and proportionably good diet The latter 
consists principally of the general food of all the Iri^,— potateea^ 
oatmeal, and milk, particularly buttermilk. Certain classes only, 
as the sick and the children, receive bread. Public institutions, 
and their diet and government, are very interesting to the ethno- 
grapher, ^nce they afford. him a convenient insight intu the maii- 
ner of living of the bulk of the nation after which they are 
modelled. When^ therefore^ I here describe the diet of an Irish 
workhouse, the reader has a picture of the manner of living <if 
the great mass of the people^ at least those of them who haare 
enough to eat. ' 

The day's food consists of a breakfast, lunch, and dinner, lunch 
being given only to the children and the sick. In Ireland and 
England breakfast and dinner are taken at laler hours than in 
Germany, namely, the former at nine o*cbek and (^e latter at 
four. The breakfast, as is conmen in Ireland with those who 
can maintain themselves at all decently, conaisis of oatmeal per*- 
ridge, called << stirabout/' with new milk, and the dinner of 
potatoes and buttermilk. The children's lunch consists of bread . 
and new milk. In addition to tliis^ on Sundays holidaya^ and 
appointed days, as every Thursday, they receive a small quantity of 
" brose " or soup. A grown-up person receives daily, for break*> 
fa&t, seven ounces of oatmeal and half a pint of new milk ; and) for 
dinner, four pounds of potataea atnd a pint, ef buttermilk. This 
diet of an adult costs one shilling and fourpenee three^farthinga 
a week. That of the childTen coata acoiiething' note,, on aeoenut 
of the milk and bread, which is mora ezpemnFe t^an potatomh 
Children under two years of age aire the moat^^pesaive^ the tmA of 
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their maiiitenatice being one shilling and sixpence three-farthings 
A week, for which they receive daily one pint of new milk and 
one pound of bread. There is, also, k' potato-diet for the fiill 
grown, and a bread'tUet for the children ; besides a rice'diet and 
a meat'dtety for certain classes of invalids ; and, lastly, a fever* 
diet, for that class of patients which is always the isest numerous 
in Irish workhouses and infirmaries —-the fever patients. 

The cost of clothing is calculated at a halfpenny a day, or 
threepence-halfpenny a week. The total cost of food and cloth- 
ing for a pauper consequently amounts to about two shillings a 
week. If we reckon the cost of keeping up the house, the salaries 
of officers, and all other expenses, the maintenance of a pauper 
will amount to about three shillings a week, or about seven pounds 
ten shillings a year. It is, however, worthy of remark, that all 
these expenses, as appears from the various reports, are constantly 
on the decrease, especially in consequence of the increasing cheap- 
ness of provisions. The expenses vary, of course, a little in 
different workhouses ; yet the above may be taken as the average 
cost of the mMntenance of each pauper. 

The potato-boiler in this great establishment is a perfect wonder. 
In it there are boiled at once 1670 pounds of potatoes. This vast 
quantity is divided into small portions, of three and a half and 
four pounds. Each of these portions is contained in a little net, 
in which it can be easily removed, and all the nets are placed in 
an immense basket, which is lowered into the water and boiled, 
nets, potatoes, and all. It is afterwards raised by a windlass ; 
when all the poor people march up in military order, each receives 
a net with its contents, and marches off again. 

In the school of this workhouse I also found the Chinese- 
Russian numerical frame I have formerly mentioned, which had 
been here introduced about a fortnight before my visit. 

As in most of the public institutions in Great Britain, the chief 
employment of the inmates of this establishment was picking 
oakum — that lint which is so essential for the wounds of the 
English men-of-war^— in a word, tow for the caulking of ships. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of hands are daily em- 
ployed, in the prisons and workhouses, in untwisting old ropes'- 
ends, and converting them into this necessary article. 

One of the most interesting portions of this great establishment 
is the old clothes-store^ containing all the various uniforms of rags 
which are taken from the beggars on their admission into tlie 
workhouse. Instead of their motley equipment they are given the 
gray uniform of the house, with N. D. U. W. H. (North Dublin 
Unibn Workhoose)| stamped upon it in large letters. The old 
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draperies of their liberty, together with hats, stockings, and shoes, 
having been first fumigated, are then folded up, ticketed with the 
name of the owner, and deposited in the old cl6thes-store. The 
paupers, who can leave the house at any moment, (for they need 
only make their wish known to the governor, and in a quarter of 
an hour they are free,) are of course not permitted to carry off 
with them the workhouse dress. If the case were otherwise, many 
would go in and out again merely for the sake of the new clothes. 
Their carefully preserved old rags are therefore restored to them, 
and they may then consider how they shall best find their way 
into their distorted sleeves, and which hole of the various gaps in 
their hats is the right one. It almost daily happens, that, among 
the 2000 paupers in the house, one or other, weary of the dis- 
cipline, and longing for his old liberty, renounces his allegiance to 
the governor, and again obtains possession of his old rags. The 
clothes-store, which contained a wardrobe unsurpassed in point of 
variety by those of all the theatres of Europe put together, 
had just been opened, to search for the rags of a liberty-desiring 
pauper. The poor fellows must endure no small struggle of soul 
when they hesitate between their N. D. U. W. H. slave-costume, 
and their old miserable sansculotte liberty-dress. Most, however, 
prefer the latter. Liberty, even for the beggar^ has much that is 
attractive about it ; and the free, wild, begging, nomade life, has 
become as much a habit to the Irish beggar, as is to the Russian 
nomade his life of hunting, fishing, and cattle- grazing. Only to 
him who remains twelve months in the house, who has during that 
period conducted himself orderly, and also induced a hope that 
he will for the future maintain himself, a suit of clothes is given, 
with which he may enter anew on his thorny life-path. 

Dublin is, or at least hitherto was, the principal rendezvous of 
all the beggars of Ireland, the great wealth and the greater popu- 
lation of this city, according to Mr. NichoUs, promising them a 
richer harvest than any other town in the country. This harvest 
is further increased by the gifts of chance visitors, who are called 
to Dublin by business or pleasure, and who are generally more 
accessible to beggars than the constant residents. The numerous 
charities which exist in this city are also a great attraction. Those 
Irish, likewise, who go over to England in search of employment, 
always leave some portion of their family, frequently the whole of 
it, in Dublin, where they endeavour to support themselves by 
begging. Moreover, all the Irish paupers and beggars which 
England sends back to Ireland, as a burden she will not bear, 
usually anive first in Dublin, where they collect in numbers. 
Thus the numerous streams of vagrancy flow into this citv as into 
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a vast reservoir. When ail these circumstaaces are taken into 
consideration, with the additional fact, that, until now, with the 
exception of the larger towns, there existed in all Ireland no 
public institutions for the support of the poor, — that, except 
Dublin, there was no place where the destitute and the starving 
could be certain to find relief, and that therefore the entire flood 
of misery and want must necessarily flow towards Dublin, — it will 
not, I say, appear wonderful that there should be so many beggars 
there, but on the contrary it will excite surprise that their number 
should not be much greater. In point of fact, I believe that the 
fearfuland melancholy pictures which former travellers have painted 
of the condition, and* of the multitudes of beggars in Dublin, will 
no longer be found applicable and true in their full extent. The 
fearful and usual entreaty of the Dublin beggar, ''Sir, I am 
hungry," I expected to hear much oftener than I did. The new 
workhouses have probably already afforded thmn some relief. 
Whether it will be possible to carry out the proposed vagrancy 
and mendicancy act, and to get rid of beggars entirely, the foture 
alone can inform us. The 150 workhouses which are to be 
erected in the country, will, if we suppose that each on ao avesiage 
can afford shelter to 500 destitutes, contain only 7-5,000 paupers ; 
and it will therefore be necessary to pre-suppose, before mendi- 
cancy can be prohibited with perfect justice, that there are not 
more than 75,000 persons in Ireland who. cannot support tkem*' 
selves. We do not, however, require much calculation to prove 
that it is extremely probable that this is £sir below the actual 
number of the destitute ; and the question then is — with what show 
of right can the remaining hundreds of thousands, to whom no 
asylum is offered, be prohibited from begging ? 



Section III.— MUSEUMS, &c. 

BBNEFITS CONFKRRXD ON DUBLIN BY GEBMAN SCHOLARS — THE BOGS FBE- 
SEBVERS OF ANTiaUITIES — REMAINS OF MEN, BVFFAXOfS, JLSB STAGS— 

CERVUS MEGACEBAS — THE FOSSIL STAG IN THE DUBLIN MUSEVM FR£- 

aUENCT OF THE CERVUS MEGACEBAS IX IRELAND ANTIQUE WORKS OF 

ART — GOLD RING-MONEY BRONZE PIGS — IRISH DISTAFFS — BUTTER, 

CHEESE, AND IRON IN THE TURF-BOOB — TRINITY COLLB6E MAPS OF 

IRELAND— THE NEWEST MAP OF IRELAND — SPLENDID WORKS IN THK 

COLLEGE LIBRARY GRANTS AND DONATIONS TO TRINITY COLLEGE — ^THE 

PRAYER-BOOKS — THE PARK. 

The museums and literary societies of Dublin are not a little 
indebted to the Germans. The museum of the Roval Dublin 
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Society was fouaded by the purdiaae di the collection of Professor 
Leske, caMed the Leskean Mnseum ; to which that of Sir Charles 
G'iesekei a mineralogist of Gottingen, was afterwards added. The 
books of Baron Fagel, a Dutchman, were annexed to the librar}' of 
the university ; the anatomical wax models of Professor Rau, a 
German^ who resided in Paris, were purchased by Lord Shelburne 
for the university; and, lastly^ Professor Finnagle (here called 
Von Feinagle) founded a society, by which, under his direction, 
an institution for the education of the children of the higher 
classes was established, the only one of its kind in Ireland. 

The most interesting collections for strangers are those of the 
university (Trinity College) ; of the Royal Dublin Society ; and of 
the Royal Irish Academy. After the Germans, the bogs of Ireland 
have done most f(Hr the museums of the two last of these institu- 
tions. They are the best preservers of antiquities a country can 
desire ; and almost all the information Ireland wishes to obtain con- 
cerning her ancient condition, she must derive from the writings and 
monuments found at the bottom of her bogs. Not alone the beads 
of gold and amber, which were worn by the women of ancient 
Ireland ; not alone the bodies of men, but even their clothes^ 
even the butter which they used to eat, even samples of the weed 
which they used to smoke before the introduction of tobacco ; even 
the bodies of races of animals which are now extinct in Ireland,— 
all these have the bogs covered with a preserving layer of turf, 
and have kept uninjured, not even omitting furrows drawn by the 
plough many centuries ago. The collections of these Irish antiqui- 
ties, as well as the care bestowed on their preserve tion, and the 
diligent study of them, are all ver}' recent. So great is the pre- 
sent zeal for exploring and draining the bogs, that every day fresh 
antiquities are discovered, and doubtless mudh will yet be found 
that will render these collections more complete than they now 
are. The most interesting things which have been discovered in 
the bogs are, first, to give precedence to man, human bodies, in 
perfect preservation, of which one is to be seen in the Dublin 
museums. The skin, indeed^ is dried up and tanned brown ; but 
the entire figure and physiognomy is still plainly discernible. 
From the dress of this- man it is supposed that he must have lain 
for at least five hundred years in the Galway bog in which he was 
found. As preservers of animal substances, one might compare 
the Irish bogs with the great ice-masses of Siberia. The latter, 
however, excel the former, inasmuch as they even preserve the 
flesh fresh for thousands of years. It would be interesting to 
compare aJl the substances in nature, first fluid, and then solid, 
with one another, with regard to their preserving qualities. 
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Then (here are parts of the buffalo, which formerly existed in 
Ireland. In a treatise among the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, this Irbh buffalo is said to differ from that described 
in Cuvler's " Ostemens fosBiles,'* and is particularly distinguished 
by a greater convexity of the forehead, by a considerable length 
of body, and by the shortness of the bent-down horns. But the 
fossil deer of Ireland is aboTO all especially deserving of admira- 
tion and attention, on account of its extraordinary size and 
peculiar construction. Of this animal portions are so frequently 
found, that there are few Irish peasants who are not acquainted, 
either by hearsay or as eye-witnesses, with the " horns of the old 
deer," as they express themselves. Nay, in some parts of the 
country, these horns are so commonly met with that, without being 
deemed worthy of the least attention, they are thrown aside, or 
applied to economical purposes. Some of the enormous antlers 
of this animal are used as field-gates, others as bridges over little 
brooks. In Siberia, a trade is carried on in the bones of the fossil 
mammoth, which is there so abundant, and they are purchased 
by private persons for all sorts of economical purposes. These 
fossil bones of the stag are found as well in the bogs as in the 
manl-strata in which Ireland is so rich. In the Isle of Man, 
too, the same fossil stag has been found ; and of late some 
specimens, complete in almost every respect, even to the very 
smallest bones, have been placed in many British museums. The 
name of " Cervua Megacerai' has been given to this animal. 
Its horns resemble, in their structure, those of the still existing 
elk, but they are much larger, while the animal itself is somewhat 
smaller. The most beautiful specimen of this animal is in the 
museum of the Royal Dublin Society. The proportions of its 
principal dimensions, as I found them given in a little treatise by 
a member of the Irish Academy, are as follows : — 

Length of the head 1 foot 8|- inches 

Length of the under-jaw 1 „ 5|- „ 

Distance between the farthest points of 

the antlers, measured over the skull •• 11 feet 10 ,» 
The same, measured in a straight line •• 9 » 2 „ 

Length of each antler 5 „ 9 „ 

Circumference of the base of antler .... 1 „ Of „ 

Length of the backbone 10 „ 10 „ 

Height of the animal at the extremity of 

the backbone 6 „ 6 „ 

Breadth of the antler 2 „ 10 „ 

One can easily imagine what a magnificent animal these pro* 
portions must have composed. Each of the antlers is as long as 
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a tolerably tall man, and as wide as the leaf of a not small table* 
The animal, moreover, is much higher than the tallest ox, and at 
the same time built with the same admirable beauty and lightness 
as the most graceful stag. This one article so far surpasses in 
interest and beauty all the other specimens of natural history in 
the museum of the Dublin Society, that one has no longer eyes for 
any thing else ; and I believe every traveller, often as this animal 
has been already spoken of, has contributed his mite to the glori- 
fication of its name. It is indisputably the finest animal of its 
kind to be found in any museum in Europe; and it is, next to the 
almost perfect fossil mammoth in St. Petersburg, perhaps the 
finest fossil skeleton that has ever been exposed to the eye of the 
world. 

In Yorkshire, on the coast of Essex, in the forest of Bondi 
near Paris, in many parts of Germany, and, according to Cuvier, 
in various districts in the neighbourhood of the Po, parts of the 
Cervus Megaceras have also been found. Nearly perfect speci- 
mens of this animal have been placed in the museums of Edin- 
burgh^ Cambridge, and two or three other English towns ; but all 
these are far excelled by the Dublin specimen in beauty, mag- 
nitude, and completeness. It is another of the singularities uf 
Ireland of which we have already enumerated so many, that this 
animal should be found there more frequently than in any other 
country in Europe* How many questions does not this single fact 
suggest ? It often seems to me as if Ireland had formed a little 
world of its own. One would sometimes feel inclined to believe 
it the remains of the continent of Atlantis, which did not resemble 
Europe in all its productions, and existed for itself alone in a 
hundred particulars. 

Among the works of art which have been discovered in the 
bogs the most remarkable are those of amber, which prove that 
this gum was either found in Ireland, or that it was obtained in 
traffic from the Phoenicians. There is also a necklace of shells, 
which seems as devoid of art as if it were taken from the neck of 
a queen of the South Sea islands, and must have had its origin 
in the remotest ages of European barbarism. Then there is a 
multitude of admirable little articles of gold, rings, strings of 
beads, and some strange little instruments, of which, from their 
form, the use and object cannot with any confidence be deter- 
mined. Among the beads are some of astonishing size, made out 
of thin plates of gold. If these ornaments, as is supposed in 
Dublin, all really belong to a heathen age, (which is not impro- 
bable, as they bear not a single trace of Christian art,) we must 
confess that the old Irish heathen were but little inferior as work* 
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iDea to the goldsmiths of the Cbeek colonies, and of the Bosphoran 
Kings of Tauria on the Black Sea, of whose works, raany have 
heen lately discovered » and placed in the museums of St. Peters* 
burg. According to Moore, gold mines were discovered in the 
reign of Tighemmas, an ancient heathen king of Ireland, 200 
years before the birth of Christ. In a bog in the county of Tip- 
perary, so many gold ornaments are said to have been found, that 
the people call it *< the golden bog,*' and tell a story of a gold- 
smith's workshop having been overwhelmed by it. 

One of these articles of gold is bent nearly circular, in the 
form of an open ring, greatly flattened at its extremities, and of 
such a size as to permit its being conveniently held like a handle. 
The Dublin antiquaries believe that it was used on the ratification 
of treaties of peace. There exists, however, a multitude of similar 
handles, or half-closed rings, of copper, and even some of silver, 
which are believed to have served as coin. The most curious 
thing connected with this subject is, that at the present moment 
multitudes of similar half-closed rings are manufactured at Bir- 
mingham, of iron, and sent to Africa, where they are used as 
money, in traffic with the Ashantees and some other negro nations. 
Hiis African ring-money so much resembles these Irish articles, 
that some of the former, made in Birmingham, have been placed 
alongside the latter at Dublin. This appears a singular shape 
for money ; and yet we find that in two countries, so remote from 
each other, the same strange form was adopted. In all things, in 
all phenomena, natural-historical, historical, antiquarian, as well 
as psychological, one can never extend his inquiries loo far, either 
in relation to space or to time. Threads and chains will then be 
found spun over our entire globe, and all connected like a net. 
Perhaps the Phoenicians traded with these African nations also. 
Perhaps this strange form of money, which one can scarcely be- 
lieve to have been twice invented, was brought to Africa by the 
Phoenicians, or introduced from the wilds of Africa into the wilds 
of Ireland, or, vice versa, from the Irish to the Africans. As the 
English now make this money in Birmingham, so perhaps it was 
made by the Phoenicians ages ago. Do we not find the Round 
Tuwers of Ireland again in Persia ; and have not monuments been 
discovered, even in China, similar to the cromlechs and cairns of 
Ireland ? Not long since an account of some similar Cyclopean 
monuments, near Bombay, was published in the Transactions of 
the Boyal Irish Academy. J 

Articles of bronze seem to have been found in Ireland mcuje 
rarely than might be expected from the extraordinary number m 
architectural monuments ascribed to the Ostmen and Northmeftt 
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(the Danc9)rf Tlieve an far fewer of them here than in other 
northern muaeuma^ for instance, in those of Copenhagen and 
Livonia. There are, howerer, a few bronze swords, like those at 
Copenhagen, together with a great quantity of Celts, and some 
bronze battle-axes. The most remarkable of these Irish bronzes 
are the little bronze pigs, which have been found in great num* 
bers. Tbe figure of this animal is usually very well imitated. 
Perhaps the p^ was once a sacred animal in Ireland, as many 
sorts of beetks wwe among the ancient Egyptians. These relics 
reminded me of the aneienC legend, that the old magicians, the 
Tuatha-de-Danaans, once, on the arrival of new settlers from 
Spain, transformed tbe whole island into the form of a pig. Even 
to the present day the pig is the most important and the most 
respected animal in Erin; the inhabitants live and exist on its 
blood and lard, like the Egyptians on the water of the Nile ; and, 
were they not Christians, these subjects of her most gracious 
Majesty would (foubtlessly at the present day worship Apis under 
the form of a pig, as the subjects of the Pharaohs did under the 
form of an ox* 

Several distaffs of the most simple construction have been found 
—namely, a roi^d stone, with a hole in it, in which a staff was 
stuck. On the staff was wound the thready and the heavy stone, 
on being set in motion^ served to keep the simple machinery 
turning round. The Irish of o^r own days, however, have suc- 
ceeded in inventing a still more simple distaff. In place of a stone, 
which requires labour and art to adapt it for this purpose, they 
use merely a potato., This kind of distaff, of course, was not used 
by the ancient Irish, as Drake had not yet presented them with a 
substitute, for the stone. 

There is here a eonsiderabte quantUy of the "bog-butter" 
which I have already mentioned, and whicti has been frequently 
found in pieces of from eight to ten pounds weight. The largest 
is said to have weighed, seventeen pounds. Primitive antique 
cheeses have also been preserved in the bogs, in forms reseml^ing 
none at present known in Ireland. 

Iron, i was tol4, was generally ent^ely destroyed jn the turf- 
bogs, and has only been preserved when it has remained in contact 
with fat animal matter, ki like ipanner, I h^ive b^en infocmed 
by many, that all the limy parts of animak, all their fapnes, are 
soon destroyed, and that ^le fat an4 skii;\ wei:^. alqne^ preserved- . 
Thus all the internal bones of the b.og-inaj;i I liay^ ip(iif;ntioi^ed are 
said to be completely destroyed, by tbe n^^sture^pfti^eb/o^ having 
forced its way through the body. If this lfi|e cpirect, the iirfo^a- 
tion I obtained from many qvarte:cs, Ji^s^ n^hj^ch \ p^uw^ x^^fii,^, 
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in the treatise on the fossil elk which I have cited above, nUniely, 
that its bones are frequently dug out o^ the bogs, must be under- 
stood to mean, not out of the bogs themselves, but rather out of 
the marl-strata beneath them. 

A multitude of interesting remains of Irish Christian antiquity 
are here to be seen» — manuscriplB, crosiers, and the like, — which, 
by their peculiar ornaments, show that in Ireland the arts also had 
then entered on a very peculiar path of development, the entire 
style and the ideas of the painters, calligraphists, and workers in 
metals, being manifested in them very differently from those to be 
seen in any other country. 

In the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, are also many interesting Irish antiquities; for in- 
stance, an old harp, of beautiful workmanship, which is said to be 
'./UKit of the Irish King O'Nial. In this harp I saw, actually and 
tangly, one of those musical instruments, which, in pictures of 
. the a^^^mblies of the Ossianic heroes, we are wont to look upon 
. as mere ideal representations. 

All the buildings of Trinity College are large, handsome, and 
.convenient, .2Uid are all kept in the neatest order. The part most 
admired is the library-room, which is said to be the largest of its 
•kind in the British empire. In 1842 the number of books in it 
amounted to 96,100. Of all the works I saw here none interested 
me so much as the new map of Ireland, which, so far as it is com- 
pleted, is a truly gigantic work, and the most magnificent and best 
of its kind that Great Britain has yet produced. The same corps 
of engineers who made the last great map of England, are also 
employed en this of Ireland ; and, as they have brought hither 
with them all the fruits of their experience in England, it is 
believed that their labours here will be still more exact ; and that 
Ireland^ which ^*ltherto was one of those countries of whose geo- 
graphy butv^.ry little was accurately known, will thus, all at once, 
iPQSsees or^g of ^\^^ fuUest and mist faithful maps in the worid. It 
** ^^'.cely credible, and yet it is not the less true, that all the 
?"'ups of Ireland which were made during the last century, were 
based upon an old one, drawn towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, by the (in Ireland) femous Sir William Petty. Not one 
of these maps is to be at all depended upon, because, at a time 
when the British had determined the positions of a number of far- 
diatant lands by astronomical and trigonometrical observations, and 
when many parts even of Russia were already surveyed, no general 
trigonometrical survey of Ireland had as yet been commenced. 
Even at the end of the last century, the map of Ireland then 
deemed the most accurate, was made from very inaccurate 
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materials by Beaufort» who was not even a mathematician or a . 
geographer by profession, but a clergyman. Beaufort's map was 
drawn on a scale of six miles to an inch. The new one, under- 
taken at the public cost, is, on the contrary, on a scale of six 
inches to a mile, or upwards of a thousand times larger than the 
most minute and most accural map which Ireland could boast of 
fifty years ago. For twelve years, some sixty persons have been 
employed in preparing and executing this gigantic work. Each 
of the thirty-two counties of Ireland is laid down, on an average, 
on from fifty to sixty large sheets, some counties, according to 
their size, having a greater or smaller number of sheets. Twenty- 
seven counties have been already completed ; and when the whole 
is finished it will contain above fifteen hundred sheets, and will 
form, as I have said, one of the greatest geographical works in the 
world. The atelier for this map is in the Phoenix Park, near 
Dublin. I was forcibly struck by the great inferiority, in point 
of intelligence and education, of the persons engaged in the 
execution of this great work. In similar undertakings in Ger- 
many, as, for example, on the great map of Saxony, which has for 
a long time been in progress at Dresden, all those employed are 
taken from the educated classes. Here, on the contrary, all the 
inferior artists are merely common workmen, who probably under- 
stand nothing more than that particular part of the work on which 
they are actually employed. It is probable, however, that the 
work is so divided and directed by able superintendents, that each 
workman is required to understand nothing more than his own 
part; and still that the whole will form a complete and dis- 
tinguished work. ^ 

English libraries interest foreigners most by the splendid and 
gigantic works, which English perseverance, English art, and 
English money have produced, and which one has more rarely an 
opportunity of seeing in our continental libraries. Amongst the 
works of this description which I had an opportunity of seeing at 
Trinity College, were the '* Antiquities of Mejptco" a work 
which is said to have cost the editor, Lord Kingsborough, 
£30,000. A production of art, almost as complete as nature 
herself, is Lambert's plates and description of the genus Pinus. 
This Lambert devoted his talents, his life, and his fortune, to the 
completion of this distinguished work. It is characteristic of 
England to produce such men, who possess all these requisites in 
A high degree, and who devote them to the execution of one work, 
the attainment of one object. With us, in Germany, all these 
powers are never thus concentrated on one single point. Lambert 
employed a number of first-rate artists, and made them repeat their 
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labours until he was quite satisfied witb* the retiilt. Pine-trees 
were never glorified in such a oiaanery o* fejpresented with such 
astonishing fidelity and beauty> as ia this work, of which very 
few copies are said to exist. 

The great work of Gough, <' Sepulchral Monuments of Great 
Britain," and another by Dugdale, the ''McMnasticuin Anglicanum," 
which in a series of resumes gives views and a detailed history of 
all the churches and abbeys of England-^-an ratire vohune is 
devoted to St. Paul's cathedral — were also objects of my attention. 
It is astonishing in how many respects England has been already 
illustrated by her artists, and how every evidence of human exist- 
ence, every branch of science, has always been there cultivated 
and carried out with relation to the entire countiy. All the 
various classes of British history and British antiquities have their 
own works, and among them usually a standard book, of univer- 
sally recognised authority. 

Trinity College is decidedly the greatest and most extensive 
building in Dublin, and the largest college in the United King- 
dom. To give a slight idea of what has been done for this college 
by parliament and private individuals, I will mention a few of the 
sums which have been presented to it. In 1 758, Dr. Baldwin, its 
provost, bequeathed to the college no less than £80,000. Parlia- 
ment granted the sum of £40,000 for building a square, thence 
called '' the Parliament Square," which contains many chamber 
for fellows and students. In 1787, parliament voted £12,000, 
merely to build a chapel, which ^ however, cost considerably more. 
For all this money it might have been reasonably expected that 
this cojlege would be somewhat less mute and more active than it 
appears to be^ as the English universities generally designate 
Trinity College their " Silent S&ter." There are, however, 
many persons of a European reputation who have here received 
their education and mental cultivation ^ such as Young, Goldsmith, 
Swift, Hamilton, Congreve, Burke, Dodwell, Grattan, Coulter, 
&c The English usually complete their education at one and the 
same college ; and each of the various universities of the kingdom 
is therefore constantly employed in reckoning up the great men 
who have been there educated, in comparing them with those 
{deduced by other colleges, and in erecting monuments and statues 
to them in their buildings. In our German universities this can 
never be the case, as we usually visit several, one after another. 
The German universities acquire their ^Bune principally from their 
teachers ; the English^ from their pupils. 

The ohapel of Trinity College is very elegant, although f&r 
iti£»rior to uaBy colleg* ehapek at Oxferd. In it I saw a remaik- 
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able iDstanee of the great iiicet^r and strictness with which tiie 
orders . of academical rank are maintained in English univer^ 
si ties. The prayer-books in this chapel were all different in 
forni, finish, and binding, according as they were appointed 
for a higher or lower academical rank. The prayer-book of the 
provost was a folio volume^ elegantly bound, with giit edges, and 
the leather studded with golden stars. For the vice-provost, 
there was the gilt edge, but the stars bad disappeared. For the 
senior fellows, of whom there are seven, there was merely a simple 
folio, without gilt edges ; while for the junior fellows, of whonr 
there are eighteen, it diminished to an unomamented quarto. 
The scholars and students had to content themselves with octavos. 
The scholars, ai whom there are seventy, compose, with the fellows, 
the body of the university, and they all together elect the two 
members which the university returns to parliament.'^ The students 
are divided into three classes, — fellow- commoners, who dine at the 
fellows' table> and pay most ; pensioners, who pay less ; and sizars, 
who pay nothing at all. As the students have their own prayer- 
books, they have also their own park, adjoining the college ; and 
the fellows again have their pretty little garden, to which the 
masters and iellow-commoners have also admission. Through a 
little postern door of this garden, called the "Doctors' Gate,** 
because the doctors only are allowed to have keys for it, — by couv" 
lesy^ however, the masters also have a key, — I again issued from 
the university. 

Section IV.— THE SQUARES OF DUBLIN. 

MEHRION-SdVARE — ABSENTEEISM— IRISH SQITARES — STEPHEN'S GREEN — 
PHOENIX PARK — DEPARTURE FROM DUBLIN. 

Dublin is celebrated in England for its squares. Merrion- 
square is said to be the most beautiful, and Stephen's Green the 
largest, in the British empire ; and both of these are only a short 
distance from the little Doctors* Gate. 

Merrion-square is a handsome parallelogram, with noble grass- 
plots, and surrounded by the finest private buildings in Dublin. 
The latter, as I walked along the paths of the square, presented a 
very melancholy appearance, with their blinds drawn down, a sign 
that their owners were not at home. I reckoned ten houses in 
succession which were all veiled in this manner. During the 
entire summer^ and the greatest part of the winter too, the nobility 

* Each Master of Arts is also entitled to a vote, provided he has regularly 
paid twenty shillings a year for the privilege.— Tr. 
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and gentry of the cpuntry are not to be found in their capital ; 
and for this Dublin is not compensated, like London, by a more 
lively wMon in the spring. 

Dublin, of course, has lost most by the union of Ireland with 
England. At the end of the last century, when Ireland yet possessed 
her own parliament, Dublin was the usual residence of two hundred 
and seventy-one temporal and spiritual peers, and of three hun- 
dred members of the House of Commons. In 1820, on the con- 
trary, the city counted no more than thirty-four resident peers, 
thirteen baronets, and five members of the House of Commons. 
If, as has been calculated so long ago as io 1 782, no less than 
two millions sterling were drained from Ireland to be spent out of 
the country, it may reasonably be assumed that that sum has now 
at least doubled itself. As Ireland is not, like other countries of 
Europe, remunerated for this by the visits of strangers, it may be 
easily conceived how sore and disagreeable this absenteeism is to 
the trading classes. Ireland is probably that country of Europe 
from which there is the greatest emigration, and into which there 
is the smallest immigration, of wealthy persons. 

As elegant clubs are, in London, more numerous than elegant 
houses of public resort, so in Dublin squares are more numerous 
than public gardens. The wealthy and privileged classes have 
entirely monopolized the enjoyment of these squares. Usually, 
it is only the inhabitants of the surrounding houses, and a few 
subscribers, who are allowed to enter the square, which is enclosed 
with a high iron railing, and each hihabitant or select subscriber 
is furnished with a key for the gates which open into it. These 
monopolizers of squares are also protected by law against sur- 
reptitious intruders ; and there is generally painted on a board 
set up near the gate — " Any person imitating the keys of this 
square is liable to a fine of five pounds." 

The entire of Merrion-square, with all the houses that surround 
it, belongs to a nobleman, whose name I have forgotten. The 
inhabitants of these houses pay a higher rent on condition that the 
square shall remain free and unbuilt on. The lawns of Merrion- 
square, like those of all English gardens, are elegantly kept ; and 
though the whole is only twelve acres, a gardener, who has his 
dwelling in a comer of it, and two under-gardeners, have always 
plenty to do, to keep the grass and the walks in the wished-for 
accurate order. Between the lawns wind several serpentine paths, 
and here and there some fine thick clumps of trees are distributed. 
The iron railing is every where lined with dense shrubberies, in 
order that those walking in the garden may feel themselves more 
private and concealed from the gaze of the public. The enjoy- 
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ment of ihese squares is» to my mind, a somewhat insipid plea- 
sure, consisting of nothing else but walking up and down a few 
times to take a little fresh air. Generally, only a feiv young 
children, and their attendants, are to be seen in them. We Ger- 
mans would permit the girdener to sell milk and cakes ; and we 
would, in the mornings noon, or evening, come across from our 
houses to enjoy a little coffee or egg-flip {wemkalisckale). But 
nothing of this sort is allowed here. On the contrary, as I have 
already said, these beautiful grounds, which might be made so mani- 
foldly useful to the public at large, are generally seen empty, or at 
most visited by a few children. During the season, in the spring, a 
band of music plays in the lawns, at which periods the subscribers 
and inhabitants, with their families and friends, come to hear it. 
The number of those who frequent Merrion -square on these 
occasions, as the gardener told me, sometimes amounts to three 
or four thousand. The public at large is, however, excluded on 
these festivals, and the gates of the square are guarded by police- 
men. " Indeed it is very necessary," said the gardener, " for if 
wc did not do so, the numerous ruffians we have in the town would 
soon destroy every thing." 

The other square, Stephen's Green, is almost an English mile 
in circumference. It is the property of the city of Dublin, but 
has been given to the inhabitants of the square, as a " fee farm," 
by act of parliament. For this they pay £300 a year, — another 
example of the various legal relations in which the inhabitants of 
English towns stand to their squares. In the centre of these hand- 
some grounds an equestrian statue of George II. has been erected. 

A statue of the Duke of Wellington was offered to the inhabit- 
ants of these two squares, to be erected in their grounds ; but it was 
declined on account of its great want of taste. It was therefore 
erected in that park which is the pride of the good folks of Dublin, 
where they make their first acquaintance with whatever is beautiful 
and blooming and grass-green in nature — in the. Phoenix Park, 
dose to Dublin. Of this park the Irish assert that it is unequalled 
in the United Kingdom. But beautiful as it may be, and unsurpass- 
.ngly suitable as is its name, and the monument which has been 
erected in the middle of it — a Phoenix in flames, in allusion to the 
annual rejuvanescence and new blossoming of the trees and shrubs, 
— still I must confess that I cannot comprehend what is so dis- 
pleasing to the Irish in the noble parks of London, surrounded as 
they are by so many splendid buildings, that they wish to extol 
the Phoenix Park so highly beyond every other. The avenues to 
it are bad, in quite an extraordinary degree ; the buildings, even 
the Yice-Ilegal Lodge, are very insignificant structures ; and the 
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green lawns are by uo means so carefully kept as tQose of the 
parks of LoDdon. 

The Phoeiiix Park lies almost quite outside the city i and as 
we are now once more in the open country, and have left behind 
us the smoky narrow town, we will not return again, much as we 
■lay have still to see there 5 at least not further than is necessary 
to find our car, which is to convey us to th^ north of Ireland. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
PROM DUBLIN TO DROGHEDA. 

" HOW DO YOU SPELL YOUR NAME, SIR ?'*-*CORNIBHMKN — SWORDS— BAL* 
BRIGGAN — ^THE BEGGARS AND MY FAIR SINGING COMPANION — ^LIKRN 
TRADE. 

In Germany, we sometimes say to a person whose name we do 
not know, *^ May I take the liberty, sir, to ask you your name ?" 
In England, one would do better to say, '< How do you spell 
your name, sir?" otherwise one would derive little information 
fix>m the answer, which generally consists of some corrupted, in- 
articulate sounds. " How do you spell your name, sir?*' asked I 
of a man, who, having thrown his luggage into the well of the car, 
took his seat on the bench beside me* I received a volley of 
letters in reply; but as I was not yet sufficiently practised in 
English spelling, I was nothing the wiser, for I neither knew how 
to write or to pronounce it. This much^ however, 1 know, by the 
final syllable peuy and the Christian name John, that my friend 
must be from Cornwall ; for of Comishmen is sung the following 
couplet :— 

** By tre, poI, laii, and pen. 
You may know most Comishmen.'' 

These Comishmen are Usually called John, as the Welsh are 
Johnson : hence the former say that the latter are their sons. 

Mr. pen was a thorough trader, and had no mind for any 

thing that was not in his line. When, therefore, I told him I had 
come from Saxcuy, " Ah, Saxony," said he, " that is a very fine 
wool country !" V/hen I expressed my regret that the weather 
vNis bad, and that we would see but little of the interesting 
country, he replied, ** tl>at all weathers were the same to him, if 
business were only doing ; but the worst of all was, that it was 
now so dull «nd slow." «« But it is some consolation to me," said 
1, « to think that wo we entenng oti a better-cnltivated part of 
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(reland, and tbtt the diltivatioa of the country and «f the people 
goes on increasiDg towards the north." ** It is remarkable/' ob- 
served he, *^ that in like maniier the linen and flax become finer 
and better as we proceed northwards. That of Drogkeda is not 
so fine as that of Newry ; and there are some places yet farther 
north where still finer articles are woven/' 

All this conversation passed between us while we were making 
ourselves as comfortable as we coukl on the car. At last we 
started off. The cloud of poor invalids, beggars, useless helpers 
and helpers* helpers, and hawkers of newspapers and picture-books, 
all of whom were proclaiming in a loud voice the importanrt novel- 
ties contained in their papers, to induce us to buy, cleared away, 
aud our car, with its mountain of luggage, and its sixteen outside 
passengers, rolled off through the suburbs of Dublin. I remarked 
in passing, that here also a great number of houses were adorned 
with ivy, in the same manner as all ruins in Ireland. As Erin is 
the ivy-land, so is Dublin the ivy- city. 

Under a heavy fall of hail, rain, and snow mixed together— a 
kind of weather which the English call sleet, and whidi is very 
common in Ireland — we drove past the ruins of the cathedral of 
Swords. There stood beside them a large and almost perfect 
Round Tower, aud many lordly old trees. The name Swords, 
although English, reminded me of the old Irish battles fought by 
Erin's king, Bitan Boru. 

Farther on we passed another ruin, the old castle of Balrud- 
dery ; but at tlie next town, Balbriggan, quite a spectacle pre- 
sented itself to me — ^a large manufactory I Balbriggan was the 
first place in Ireland in which I found a great cotton^mill. Bal- 
briggan stockings are celebrated, even in England. From this 
place the north-eastern manulacturing district of Ireland may be 
said to begin. The ruins cease to be the principal objects of 
interest ; and such grand groups of ruins as those of Kilkenny, 
Glendalough, and Cashel, are no knger to be OMt with in the 
north. 

We took a little siesta at Balbriggan, and changed our horses. 
As we again seated ourselves on the car, we were surrounded by 
the usual swarm of poor people, begging us for Heaven's sake to 
give them a halfpenny. " There's time enough yet, gentlemen ! 
the car's just going off !" exclaimed they, as the driver raised his 
whip. " There's time enough yet, your honours I Sure your 
honours won't go away without leaving us and our poor families a 
trifle ! I'm not asking for myself, your honours, but for my poor 
dying children ! Oh I oh ! the car is going off, and your honours 
won't give us any thing !" 
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In the meantime it had become dark. It is by no means 
pleasant to be on an Irish cor when night comes on, without the 
light of either stars or moon, as was now our case; for one cannot 
venture to sleep through fear of tumbling off. A stout lady, who 
sat at the other side of me^ therefore after a while began to sing 
aloud. She said she did so to keep herself awake and lively. 
Accompanied by her song and our universal dumbness, both of 
which, as well as the rough sleet, continued all the way to 
Drogheda, we entered the last-named town. 

In this entire district, and particularly in Drogheda, the linen 
manufa6ture is the staple trade of the inhabitants. In consequence, 
however, of the erection of extensive flax spinning-mills at Leeds, 
this branch of Irish commerce has of late greatly decreased, and 
the linen manufacture is now much depressed. In England, it 
;s one of the most recent branches of its manufacturing activity ; 
whilst ill Ireland it is one of the oldest. The linen manufacture of 
Ireland has occupied the attention of the English and Irish legisla* 
tures for two hundred years ; but in England it has only obtained 
importance since the beginning of the present century, in con-^ 
sequence of the introduction of vast spinning-machines. These 
machines have also been lately introduced into Ireland, and the 
flax-spinning is now conducted on quite a new system. Many 
towns have been losers, and others gainers, by this change. It 
is remarkable that the exportation of Irish linen to England and 
foreign countries since the beginning of the present century, has 
regularly fluctuated between thirty-five and fifty-five millions of 
yards yearly. The general lamentations of the linen manufac- 
turers and flax-spinners, that their trade has been destroyed, may 
therefore probably be caused by the increase of population, and 
of hands seeking employment. The population of Ireland has 
almost doubled itself since 1800; and to prevent these lamenta- 
tions, the production and exportation of linen should also have 
been doubled in the same period. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
DR06HEDA AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOTNE— JAMBS II. — THE VALLEY OF THE BOYNB— 
THE HILL OF NEW GRANGE — ITS INTEn,IOR — CYCLOPEAN CHAPEL— ITS 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY — STONE BASINS — SPIRAL LINES, STARS, AND OTHER 
FIGURES — BUILDERS OF THE DRUID-TEMPLE — THESE MONUMENTS AT- 
TRIBUTED TO THE DANES — THE DANAANS — SUPPOSED OBJECT OP THESE 
CYCLOPEAN STRUCTURES — THE MOAT OF DOWTH — THE RUINS OF THE 
COLLEGE OF SLANE — SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT OF A NETTERYILLE — ^A 
HINT TO PAINTERS — ^FOR GOOD LUCK — SHILA NA GIGH — A FUNERAL — 
MONA8TERBOICE — PECULIARITY OF CLOUDS IN IRELAND— MOORE's DE- 
SCRIPTION OF ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA — OLD IRISH CROSSES — SYM- 
BOLISM OF THESE CROSSES — IRISH OPINIONS RESPECTING THEM — 
COLUMB-KILL — THE CROSS OF COLUMBA — OAT-CAKES — THE PARLOUR OF 
A CATHOLIC PRIEST — O'cONNELl's POPULARITY IN DROGHEDA — A 
POETICAL-MUSICAL SOIREE — CUCHULLIN — CUCHULLIN AND CONNELL — 
SONG OF THE FAIRIES' MOUNT — OSSIANIC POETRY — HARP-PLAYING — 
BRIAN BORU'S MARCH — " THE FAIRY QUEBn" — THE HARPERS' SOCIETY — 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT TARA — THE CONVENT OP THE CURSE — 
IRISH LANGUAGE — DECREASE OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Drogheda is an old Irish place, but is almost entirely in the 
style of English towns. It is the only town in the north of Ireland 
the population of which is on the decrease. In 1821 it had 
18,1 18» and in 1831, only 17)365 inhabitants. It is situated on 
the Boyne, which has become famous, less for its slightly dark- 
coloured bog-water,— one of its chief tributaries is called the 
Blackwater, a name borne and deserved by many rivers of Ireland 
— than for the blood that was once poured into it. The famous 
—for the English, the glorious, by the Irish, the deplored — 
Battle of the Boyne, in which William III. conquered Jamies II., 
and drove him from the country, was fought here. This battle 
was to the Irish what the battle of the White Mountain was to 
the Bohemians, and the battle of Culloden to the Scots. The 
battle-field lies up the river, a few miles from Drogheda ; and as 
the valley is distinguishea as well by its natural charms, as, in 
particular, by its Druidical remains, and, above all, by the cele- 
brated sepulchral monument of New Grange, I made a little 
journey up along the river on the following day, in company with a 
well-informed and kind patriot of Drogheda. 

In a narrow part of the valley, where the struggle that decided 
the battle took place, there has been erected an obelisk, on a little 
block of stone, or rock, close by the river. My friend> who had 

20 
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grown up in the neighbourhood , infonned me, that, at the present 
moment, all the details of the battle live in the memories of the 
people who dwell around^ and are handed down from generation 
to generation ; and not these particulars alone, but all the high 
relationships and entire oenealogies of the distinguished person- 
ages who were engaged in it. The Irish traditions still possess 
the peeuHar precise character of the tiaditiona of nations who have 
no books, and whose memory is therefore the stronger. In them 
every thing is described with the greatest acc!aracy) — the localities, 
the physiognomies, the speeches, — just as if the people had seen 
every thing themselves. Among those who fell at the battle of 
the Boyne were several Grermans, who accompanied William 
from Holland, one of whom, the Duke Schombevg, comnaoded a 
part of William's troops. The people here say that the German 
troops had offered violence to an Irish country girl, for which her 
lover swore he would take revenge ; but being unable to discover 
the actual miscreants, he selected thehr general, and slew him. 

James li. behaved with no great brainery in this raemcNrable 
battle, which was fought on the Ist of July, 1690. Soiled by a 
panic, even while the battle was yet undecided, he sought safety 
in flight, and rode through the entire length of the inland, at a 
pace that has never been equalled. In a few hours he had left 
behind him the eDtiri^ way from the battlB-field to Dublin Castle ; 
and on the next evening he rode to Waterford, a distance of more 
than one hundred English miles. The Irish therefore justly call 
him " Skamus it cacaoh^* that is, cowardly, or dirt^ James^ Ou 
his part, James threw all the blame on the Irish ; for when, in his 
flight, he reached the Caitle of Dublin, and Lady Tyrcounell> a 
woman of ready wit, came out to m«et him^ he said to her, *' Your 
countrymen, the Irish, madam, can run veryquidc;'^ her reply 
was, " Your majesty excels them in this, as in every thing else, 
for you have won the race." At Waterford, James embarked for 
France. As h« was in the act of ascending the side of the ship, 
the wind blelv off his hat; and as it was eveaing, and the hat 
could not be recovered immediately, his attendant. General 
OTarrell, an Irishman, put his own hat oa him, that he might 
not take cold. James was pleased, and remarked, as he ascended 
the vessel, that i( through the fault of the Irish, he had lost a 
crown, he bad gained a hat ftom them in its place. James« accu- 
sations of the swift-footed»S88 of the Irish are new formtten ; 
but the Irish still blan^ him, and have not ceased to cSfl him 
a* €€icack. By this battle William HI, confirmed, tor the last time, 
Henry II.'s conquest, the subjection of IreSand,*— a suhjedion which 
before 'this had to be confirmed once or twice ei!6ry. century by an 
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Epglifiii aniiy^ In toe eenlrD c^ Iwbad tw tmw ommties wete 
formed, and were called, in hmieiHP ol WilHam and bis eonsort, 
the King's County and the Queen's Oeiynly. 

The entire v%l\ey of the Boyne^ from Drogheda as far as 
Nawan, contains traees of Draidiea) nienaBients. Thus, on our 
way, we inspected the remakw of a cromkch or Druidical circular 
temphf which is sitwited on a height. It new Gonsists of only 
four large stones, disposed in the iomk of a segment of a circle. 
As a pan of the height bad been dag away lor agricultural pur- 
poses, two other stones had sunk down. Farther up the valley 
are several large tumuli, one oi which is the celefcnrated hill of 
New Grange, l^is hill, whieb is composed of an enormous mass 
of flint^stones, is about 50 or 60 feet high, and 200 paces in cir- 
cumference. The meftitude of stones of which it is formed is 
therefore immensely great, especially as most of them, at least 
those on the summit, are not much larger than common paving- 
stones. Round abettt the bill, at the e<i^ of its base, is a circTe 
of large blocks of stone, the besds of which are all stuck into the 
ground. Some of these stones hare already Mien ; others have 
completely cKsappeated. As the hiH is stmrounded by arable land, 
the peasants may ha^e removed many of the stones to m^e way 
for the i^ougb, so that the chrde is no longer complete. The 
outside of th^ hlli h now enthrely ov e rgro wn with gprassj bashes, 
and treei^ the stones hanng, in the eonrse of years, become 
covered with dest, moatd, and clay, cm which vegetation then 
sprang up. Here and there, however, particularly upon the sum- 
mit, &is green covering of grass has been removed, probably to 
satbfy the curiosity of man ; and th^re the stones may be plainly 
seen, as well as every where else, by any one who takes the 
trouble to dig away the soil. 

In sise and outward shape, thfs tumulus closely resembles those 
which have been raised at Cracow, in honour of Kosciucko, Wanda, 
and Krak. It also remlnife one of the tumulus of Elpenor, and of 
that of Achilles, on the Sigaean promontory, as described by tra- 
vellers, and by Homer in the tw€4fdi book of his Odvssey.. The 
mound of Fatrodus, and tbat of Halyatt^ in Asia Minor, accord- 
ing to Camden^s^timony, must be very like it. The larger of 
the Tartaric tunouH in the Grioiea, which were probably erected 
in honour of Scythian or Bospbcmm kings, exactly resemble it in 
figure, with this difference, that,, in ijiat stoneless county, they 
are composed, net of stones, birt of earth. In the south of Russia, 
on the t6p of these mtemids a figmre^ rudely chiselled out of 
stone, is sometimes placed, or evcsi a common stone. On the 
tnmalBS of AMXkt$, too^ traces of a pfiUar are said to be still 
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Tuible ; and in IreUtnd it it affinned tfaaty in like manner, great blocks 
of stone stood on them, as final or top stones. On the summit of 
these mounds there is generallj found a little hollow, in which 
the stone stood, and out of which it may have been washed away 
by the rain. The English call these mounds barrows when built 
of earthi and eairta when built of stones. 

It is not, however, in its exterior appearance, but in its internal 
structure, that the hill of New Grange is most interesting. An 
opening has been dbcovered at the base of the hill, through which 
the hollow interior mw be reached, and this wss the principal 
object of our journey. For this purpose we had provided ourselves 
with lights, the entrance being extremely narrow and rather long. 
Before the entrance there is a little space protected from the wind, 
a kind of cave in the earth heaped up at the foot of the mouud, 
and which was probably formed by the explorers and excavators 
of the entrance. Here we took off our clothes, lighted our candles, 
and commenced our operations. The passage, which is about 
fifty feet long, is somewhat obstructed with stones, so that one 
can only work his way in by lying on his back, while he feels 
his way with his feet, and pushes himself forward with his hands. 
As the ground is covered with sharp-cornered flint-stones, this 
slide-path is not the most agreeable, in the world* The side- 
walls of the passage are formed of large, tolerably fiat stones, set 
up perpendicularly, with equally large stones laid across them on 
the top. We soon reached the convenient interior of the tumulus, 
where one can not only stand upright, but can also walk about 
freely, as it is neither more nor less than a little chapel, to which 
three side-chapels are appended. Having brought with us a 
whole bundle of candles, we hung one of them. in the centre of 
the large chapel, another in each of the three small ones, and the 
remainder we attached round about to the rocks, wherever we 
could ; and now, in this illumination, my eyes beheld the most 
remarkable and most interesting specimen of primitive Cyclopean 
architecture I ever saw. Rude and simple as every thing was, it 
would yet be difficult for me to convey to my readers a correct 
idea of the appearance and structure of these cnapels. 

It is manifest that they were not hollowed out of the mound 
of stones subsequent to its erection, for this its structure would 
not permit ; but they existed before the hill itself, and the great 
p^Tamid of flint-stones, was raised over the roof of the chapels. 
As children build houses of cards, so were these chapels built of 
blocks of stones. A few large flat stones were placed beside one 
another, on their edges, to form the back and side walls, and over 
them a few more wer^ placed to make a ceiling. In this way w^re 
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the three littSe side-cbapels constructed. They of courM xemnned 
open on the side where they were to communicate with, the centre 
larger chapel. One of these chapels faces the east, one the west^ 
and one the north ; on the south is the entrance to the- passage 
out. This opening is a door, with gigantic stone door-posts and 
stone architraves. The principal difficulty the old Cyclopean 
architects had to surmount must have been in the construction of 
the vaulted roof of the high middle chapel ; and this difficulty, has 
been solved by supposing that, upon the four firm bases or points 
of support afforded by the roofs of the little chapels and tlie mighty 
architraves of the door-way of the centre one, th^ laid other large 
flat pieces of rock, which projected inwards a little. On these 
again they placed similar stones, which projected inwards a little 
more than those beneath them, and thus gradually narrowed the 
space more and more. This operation was repeated three or four 
times, so that at last only a small hole remained open in the top 
of the centre chapel, which was then closed by one gigantic stone, 
and in this way the whole was completed. When the chapel was 
afterwards covered outside with a mass of flint-stones, their weight 
gave increased firmness to the over-lapping stones that formed the 
roof, and in this wav the entire building must remi|in there, firm 
and indestructible, through eternity. The immense mass of stones 
which now lies, like a great hill, upon this chapel and its side- 
chapels, and upon the roof of the entrance-passage, was probably 
formed gradually, and in the course of time. It was and is the 
custom, not only in Arabia, some countries of Africa, and many 
others of the world, but also in Ireland and in Scotland, to heap 
up stones on holy places, and particularly over graves. In Arabia, 
in northern Africa, in some of the Baltic Provinces, as in Esthonia, 
and also in some parts of Scotland, usage requires every one who 
passes by to throw a stone upon the holy place, while he probably 
at the same time makes some pious wish, or repeats a short prayer. 
In this way great heaps of stones have been raised, in various 
places, in all these countries. It is probable that, immediately 
on the consecration of the holy place, a great portion of the stones 
were thrown upon it by the assembled multitude ; and afterwards, 
in the course of centuries the original heap became a hill, a result 
of the pious labours of the believing. 

I have said that in this way the entire Cyclopean work will 
endure for eternity ; for, excepting the wasting awav of the stones 
by the action of the air and weather, which, from the hardness of 
their nature, cannot happen in any conceivable period of time, no 
cause can be imagined capable of destroying these monuments. 
The thousands of years which have passed over these atones have 
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not left on*'th(Bm ^ dngle tmee of ifyjui^. A gnawing moM-plant 
has not ^ven once fixed itself inside. An earthquake, opening 
the tnouth of the eHrth, and swallowing np the entire monument, 
is the only conceivable natural event that could destroy this 
ehape). But Irel&nd has not yet suffered this ealamity, and pro- 
bably never will. In iill probability, it has as Htlle to fear from 
man as fpom nature ; for none of the motives which have led to 
the destruction of ancient buildings can exist with regard to New 
Grange. Many of our architectural remains have disappeared 
beneath the destroying hand of man, because they became ob- 
noxious to succeeding generations. Thus were destroyed the Bas- 
tile at Paris, and many an old German castle and town. Many 
were demolished because their materials could be app&ed by suc- 
ceeding generations to other purposes. Others were destroyed to 
satisfy avarice and curiosity, because their destroyers hoped to 
ibd either treasures or other matters coneeAled in them. Thus 
several pyramids in Egypt, sevetial royal sepulchres in the Crimea, 
and in other plaices, have been rummaged and destroyed. Then, 
Again, passion fw art and sclents has all but ruined other monu- 
' ments, as witness mUny beamtifhl temples in Greece. Of all these 
motives^ however, not one can arm the inhabitants of Eiin against 
such monmnents as New Grange. Great blocks of stone, such as 
these, can be df no use to ^e present or Ihture generations ; 
unless the human race again tieturns to its old barbarism, and our 
architectural arts descend to the ievel of this Cydopean architec- 
tnre. And, even then, blocks of stone, more easily obtainable, 
would be found in Hie nei^bonrhood. 

These chapels cim no kmger in any way be offensive ; for the 
differences of opinion, and tfie party contentions, of which they 
were perhaps once the otgect, in tfre time of the Druids, just as 
many heathen and not-lieathen temples afterwards became, and still 
are, have all long since passed away, and their revival is altogether 
inconceivable. Mere wantonness would have far too much to do 
in the destruction of these vast masses of stone, so that we need 
«ot entertain any fears from that cause. The art-enthusiasts, who 
have plundered the temples of Greece and of other countries, can 
scarcely find any thing here worth robbing ; for these structures 
are only remarkable in their present -entirety, and would lose their 
interest as soon as the inf^vidoal pieces were taken asunder. Per- 
imps an exception must 'be «nade to this in a few respects, as 1 will 
fftninedlate^y show. Curiosity and avarice can derive little or 
«6thing from the destruction of this edifice ; for here there is 
nothing hidden fro»i the sight, find every one can immediately 
^<Wivince himself that it contains nothing more than the rude 
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masses <tf stone V^ft^e his eyes. Fcsom all this it ibllows, that 
Neiw Graqge^ like other similar monuments of a remote antiquity, 
will inq$t probably last longer than the tower cf Babylon, the 
obelisks of £^pt, the temples of Greece, the castles of the 
middle ^ges, and all the buildings of our own day. This refiec- 
tioo at once forces itself on the spectator ; and, while it fills him 
with respect for these witnesses of a long-departed age, convinces 
bim that they will cpntinue to speak into as far distant a future. 

We then examined the details of the three little chapels, and 
found them no le^s interesting than the structure of the whole. 
In each qf theifi we saw a large stone basin, and, in one of them, 
two such basins, one witbiu the other. Tliese basins, which bear 
some resemblance to the baptismal fonts of our Christian churches, 
are the m.ost remarkable specimens of Druidical or Cycl6pean 
stoue-cuttiog I aver beheld. They are great caldron-round stones, 
about twenty or^ twenty-four feet in circumference, hollowed out 
into a shallow <^yity, like, the saucer of a tea-cup* The manner 
in which they were hollowed out, and the entire workmanship of 
them, is so rude, and the circular form of the basin is so irregular, 
that, although it is quit^ evident they have been thus fashioned, 
not by nature but by art, it is yet impossible to conceive in what 
way this£prm has been given then. Chisel, circle, and measuring- 
rod sfeem not to ha9^0 been nsi&d in their formation. It looks just 
as if thp hollows iFaise produced by robbing one great stoiie upon 
another for a long t^ne. These basins rest upon another immense 
stone, which serves them as a pedestal ; and in the eastern chapel 
there is, as I have said, twQ such bimins, a smaller within a larger. 
Perhaps in the other two chapels there were also similar little 
basins, which may have been removed for some museum of anti- 
quities ; for I remeinber having seen a Druidical basin of this kind 
in an English museum. The norjthern chapel, which is exactly 
opposite the entrance-passage, is constructed of the largest stones. 
One of the basins was half-full of water which had trickled from 
the roof of the cavern. My companion told me that he always 
saw this water here, whenever he visited the chapel. 

With the exception of these .basins, few traces of art are to be 
seen, and these consist c^ some marks here and there on the 
atones. On one, for example, several parallel zlgzi^ Hnes have 
been cut. On the surface of another are some spiral lines^ wind- 
is^ round in six w seven curcles, within one another, like a helix. 
Then there are some .little round figures with radii, which 
reaemble stars, and, finally, a figure which seems to be meant 
fmr an imitation of fiowers or fruits. Those star-like ^gwees 
were p^baps meant for stars, which the old star-worshipping 
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Druids used to engrave upon the tombs of their heroes* AI. 
these things are very awkwardly, rudely, and by no means deeply 
cut. The spiral lines are the most numerous, and reminded me 
of the many spirals of metal wire which have been found in very 
old tombs, and which are supposed to have been intended for orna- 
ments. An inscription, too, is shown in one of the chapels, an the 
foot of one of its side-stones. It consists of various undecipherable 
characters, which, as Irish antiquarians assert, belong oeitfaer 
to the <*Feadha," the common old Irish alphabet, nor to the 
<* Ogham," the secret writing of the ancient Irish ; but is, in all 
proluibilitv, an apocryphal addition of modem date. The most 
remarkable evidence of human labour, however, is on a stone which 
forms the inner door-post of the chapel. The projecting edge of th is 
stone is marked, from top to bottom, with slight grooves or furroirs* 
It appears precisely as if several ropes had been for a long time 
drawn backwards and forwards across it, and worn in it one fur- 
row over another. When we consider the size of the stone, this 
marking must have cost no slight trouble, and it is quite impos- 
sible to conjecture its object. Were these furrows intended far 
numerical records ? The entire structure and its details, is, in 
fact, one of the most interesting sights one can behold. It is to 
be regretted that this temple is so concealed, and that, by reason 
of its inconvenient entrance, it is almost inaccessible to half the 
human race — the fair sex. Were the managers of the opera of 
Norma acquainted with this subterranean Druid-temple, they 
would certainly have represented it on the stage, and it could 
scarcely fail to make a great impression on the spectators. 

As we were going out again, and I once more threw the light 
on some stones, I observed, on those which formed the inner^oor 
of the entrance, a countless multitude of little gnats. These 
animals are now the only, and perhaps the most ancient, inhabit- 
ants of this colossal work. Year after year they retire here in 
the autumn to pass the winter, and fly out again in the spring. 

When at last we regained the open air, we met two Irish 
peasants, and asked thexn by whom they believed these caverns 
were formed. They replied << the Danes," which is the usual 
answer given by the Irish to questions respecting the origin of 
any ancient structure in their country. It is the Danes who have 
piled up their moats, the Danes to whom the oldest of their 
ruined castles are attributed, the Danes have erected the ancient 
baiTows and cairns. Even the Round Towers, the ignorant com- 
mon people sometimes ascribe to the Danes ; and, in fact, to the 
annoyance of the inquisitive tourist and the friend of antiquity, 
there are even many among the well-educated, who, without fur- 
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ther reflection, repeat this opinion of the people. The Danes 
were in Ireland in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries ; while 
many of the monuments attributed to them manifestly derive their 
origin from a far earlier period. Besides, they properly occupied 
only the eastern part of the island ; while the monuments ascribed 
to them are, on the contrary, found in all parts of it, and are so 
extremely numerous, and of such Variety, that one cannot avoid 
concluding that the people are in error. But, on the other hand, 
the Irish are not deficient in boldness of imagination, as they 
often date their traditions from a far more remote period than that 
of the Danes. Nay, they tfire even inclined, wherever possible, to 
ascend centuries back, before their time ; and therefore it would 
seem that they are entitled to some belief in relation to their 
Danish monuments, when they content themselves with claiming 
for them a date comparatively modern. 

All these various considerations combined have led me to an 
hypothesis which I have met with in no Irish writer, namely, that 
the Irish people may have confounded the " Danes " with the much 
more ancient nation, of nearly the same name, the "Danaans" 
who are said to have lived in Ireland long before the biilh of 
Christ. These Danaans, or Tuatha-de-Danaans, were, according 
to Irish tradition, the third race who colonised Ireland. Of these 
Danaans, Moore, who repeats the popular tradition, says:— ^ 
" They were a people famed for necromancy, who, after sojourn* 
ing for some time in Greece, where they had learned this myste* 
rious art, proceeded from thence to Denmark and Norway, and 
became possessors, while in those countries, of certain marvellous 
treasures, among which were the Stone of Destiny, the Sorcerer's 
Spear, and the Magic Caldron. Armed with these wonderful gifts, 
the tribe of the Danaans next found their way to Scotland ; and, 
after a rest there of some years, set sail, under the auspices of 
their chieftain, Nuad of the Silver Hand,* for Ireland. Here, 
landing secretly, under cover of a mist which their enchantments 
had raised, these sorcerers penetrated into the country, and con- 
quered the inhabitants in the battle of Movtura, which is alsa 
called the "Battle of the Field of the Tower.'" 

As so much art, and even magic, is attributed to the Danaans, 

* '' So called/' says Moore, ** from an artificial silver hand, which he WGr« 
to supply the loss sustained from a wound he received in the battle of Moytura. 
We are told seriously by O'Flaherty, that Cred, a goldsmith, formed the hand* 
and Miach, the son of Dian Kect, well instructed in the practical parts of chi- 
^rgcry, set the arm !'' I add this merely to give my readers some idea of the 
extraordinary accuracy of detail with which the Irish write their imaginative 
history. 
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tk^y may have easily covered Irelund with many monumeDta of their 
skill ; aod as their name has nearly the same sound as that of the 
Danes* the generations which dwelt in Ireland after the Danes 
may have given the latter credit for much that properly belonged 
to that more ancient people. Moreover, most of the remains of 
the Danes, or Danaans, are, even at the present moment, objects 
of supentition, and the scenes of goblins and enchantment ! So 
much is certain, that Cyclopean structures, like this of New 
Grange, must date their origin from the most remote antiqciity. 
It is likewise highly probable, and now the generally-received 
opinion among the learned, that these barrows and cairns served 
fi[>r some religious purpose. Some believe that they were the 
sepulchral monuments of celebrated heroes or kings. Others ima- 
gine that they were temples. Perhaps they may have served both 
purposes at the same time. In Africa, there are tribes who have 
no other temples, or places for prayer, than the graves of their 
Maiabottls. In these subterraneous chapels, perhaps, not only 
were sacrifices offered up to the memory and the manes of the 
revered departed, a king or a high-priest, but also the welL- being 
of all was implored in prayer, while on the summit of the hill a 
fire was kindled in honour of the Sun-god, or god of lighL In 
Cornwall there is a cairn called *< Kam Leskyg,'' or '' Karn of 
Burnings." Perhaps the summit was sacred to the celestial Sun- 
god, or god of light, and the hollow subterranean chapels, on the 
contrary, to the infernal powers. The stone basins may then have 
served for altars, or sacrificial vessels. 

There are, as I have said, many other tumuli along the banks 
of the Boyne, yet they are all, with one exception, far lower and 
smaller than that of New Grange. The people say that ancient 
chieftains are buried beneath these little hills. The exception 
k that called Dowth, or the Moat of Dowth, which exactly 
resembles New Grange ; but it seems to me to be a little larger 
and higher, and outside it is not covered with bushes, but quite 
bare. At one spot, where the turf has been removed, one can 
plainly see that, like New Grange, it is composed of an immense 
mass of flint stones. On one side of the hill there is also an 
entrance^ a coiqple of large stones, laid on one another, forming 
just such a door as that of New Grange. It is extremely pro- 
bable that this entrance leads to a similar hollow paasa^, and 
again to a chapel, perhaps larger, perhaps somewhat varied, and 
at all events interesting for the sake of comparison. Bnt, oh ! 
dis^jTace to all those inhabitants of the surrounding country, with 
their ten thousands a year I— the entrance has not been opened 
any farther, and nothing is yet known of the interior. I remem<- 
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ber well licnr I abused the baibariBm of the cowntry^ when I 
befaekU in southern Rusna and among the Tartars, the many jet 
untouched and unopened tumuli. But should I ^ there again 
I will beg pardon of the people for this injustice, smce, in a state 
like Great Britun, such extremely interesting and remarkable 
monuments stand unexamined, yes, unvalued, silent, and shut up, 
like the Pyramids in the desert. Would not one imagine that 
here, in this English country, every thing worth examining would 
be explored and rummaged, over and over again, by antiquarians, 
and lovers of science and art? But I must add, that the cairn or 
temple of Dowth is not the only instance of this kind. 

From the summit of this hill we enjoyed one of the most 
beautiful prospects of the valley of the Boyne, down upon all the 
tumuli lying around, upon the river winding between tbem, and 
then away towards die west upon the town of Slane, where, in 
former times, a famous college existed, and which still lies there, 
as Cromwell left it — In ruins. To these old Catholic colleges, 
DOW lying in rubbish, the Irish patriots point with sadness. They 
once had many of them ; but since the times of Cromwell and of 
William III. they have none. Their youug .people, intended for 
the priesthood, were all forced to complete their derical education 
in foreign lands, in Spain, Italy, or Fiance. Not till a recent 
period did the Roman Catholics obtain a college of theur own for 
the education of their defgy — ^the College of Maynooth in the 
Ttcioity of Dublin, which now represents the uaivexsity of Roman 
Catholic Ireland. 

Not far from the Moat of Dowth, upon the estate of the 
Netterville family, are the ruins of an old church. They are, as 
usual, ornamented with ivy; and within the roofless circuit of its 
walls are, as is also usual, the monuments of those who, as the 
Irish say, << were brought home to their own people." Among 
others was the white marble monument of a Netterville, which 
stood so extremely pleasing and picturesque between the gray 
church-walls and the green ivy, that 1 cannot understand why the 
English travel to P^re la Chaise at Paris, and to Frankfort, to see 
the prosaic monuments there, while, by making a tour of the old 
churchyards of Ireland, they might enjoy the greatest abundance 
of picturesque, beautiful, and in every respect interesting sights. 
We have many complete collections of all distinguished En^ish 
mansions : why have not a few English painters and writers joined, 
and given to the world an illustrated work under the title of ** The 
Old Churchyards of Ireland ?" The painter indeed must be a 
Ruysdael, whose unequalled " Churchyard," in the Royal Gallery 
at Dresden^ comes near in effect and poetry to an Irish church- 
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yard; while the writer must be a Moore or a Byron, for the 
iBsthetic as well as the historical department should be illumioed 
with liveliness and imagination. These churchyardsy in which^ 
amid ruins and beneath venerable trees^ often in the midst of the 
greatest wildness and desolation, the noble and the poor are 
buried, are unquestionably the most significant symbols of the 
condition and mode of thinking of the Irish people. The Irish 
are much attached to every thing that is oldi and imagine tha,t 
they can find their last long rest only among the dust of *' their 
own people/' and in that place with which so many old traditions 
ond legends are associated, although these witnesses of the days 
of their ancient glory now lie in ruin and decay. Full of lore for 
their old churches, for their old traditions, for their old recollec- 
tions, generations after generations lay themselves down here amid 
these shattered walls, and seem to hope that Ireland too, as well 
as themselves, will one day arise from her ruins to a new and 
glorious life. 

I visited this church, however^ not on account of the old monu- 
ments, but for something else, — namely, *' Shilagh na Gigb/* chat 
is, in English^ << Cicefy of the Branch^*^ whose name relates to an 
extremely remarkable old Irish custom, which again reminded me 
of the East — this time the old East of Herodotus. The Irish are 
no less superstitious than the Romans of old, and, like them, ^^111 
luck and good luck" is the principal object of their thoughts and 
cares. A hundred thousand things and events are signs of ** ill 
luck :" meetings, looks, words, sounds, natural phenomena, feel- 
ings of various kinds, become signs of ilUluck under certain cir- 
cumstances. The look of a sorceress is especially dreaded. *' She 
overlooked my child, and it now fades in his bloom/' is the expres- 
sion used on such occasions. 

As in nature every poison has its antidote, so likewise, in the 
world of Irish superstition, there are as many things that bring 
good luck as there are that bring bad luck. For good luck they 
spit upon the penny thev receive, lest it may be enchanted and 
infected with ill luck. For good luck they dip their children in 
holy wells, or have recourse to various charms, when the ill luck 
of a look or of a mere word is upon them. Even adults, even men, 
have sometimes a dark and melancholy feeling that a spell of ill 
luck has been thrown around them by some person or otner ; and, 
among the various remedies they adopt to counteract it " for good 
luck," is this : — *< Persuadent nempe mulierem, ut exhibeat lis 
quod mulieres secretissimum habent." 

There once were — and whatever was once in Ireland, one may 
be almost certain that it is still there— women, who made a pro* 
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fession of thiBy and who, whenever a young or old man was tormented 
by the idea oiUlluck^ permitted him to try this means {or good luck. 
l^hese women were^ and are still, called ShUagh na Gigh : the 
origin of this name I have not been able to learu. It may be, 
however, that the belief gained ground that the mere image would 
be sufficient ; and the priests, so thought an Irishman whom I 
questioned on this subject, did all in their power to increase this 
belief, in order to diminish the use of the original remedy itself. 
Female images were therefore made to answer the purpose of 
living women, and were also called Shilagh na Gigh. They were 
built into the side>walls of the chapels, probably in order that 
thus they might be the mofe potent. My companion, who was 
intinaately acquainted with Irish customs and antiquities, assured 
me that he knew of ten or eleven old chapels with these figures, 
and that one of them was still to be seen in the southern wall of 
the above-mentioned chapel. of the Nettervilles. To convince 
myself of this, I went there, and after some search I found a little 
female figure in the place described. It was chiselled out of one 
of the stones of the wall^ in low relief, '* nuda erat, nee non ex- 
hibuit, quod juvenes * for good luck's sake' spectare optarent." My 
companion remarked, <* they call it also a female exhibition." I 
thought of the women whom Herodotus says frequented the temple 
at Babylon, partly perhaps alsp ^* for good luck." 

Here is* another proof that this western island is full of pecu- 
liarities to be met with in no other country of Europe. Look 
whatever way one will, he will find some in Ireland. Thus^ on 
our return to Drogheda, we met a funeral, and it struck me that 
the bier was very rudely constructed. On inquiry, the people 
told me that little art was here employed on the bier, because it was 
never used more than once, but immediately after the burial it 
was broken. to pieces, and thrown into the grave. I afterwards 
found that this custom was pretty general in the north of Ireland. 
They destroy it in the churchyard, either by hewing it with a 
hatchet, or placing it between the forked limbs of a tree, and thus 
breaking it to pieces. 

I had scarcely entered Drogheda at one side, before I had again 
to quit it on the other, in consequence of the resolution of some 
.enthusiastic friends of antiquity, with whom I had the good luck 
to become acquainted in that place, and who would not suffer me 
to depart until I enjoyed a sight of their celebrated << Monaster- 
boice." These (in Ireland) famous monastic ruins lie a few miles 
to the north of Drogheda, and I set out for them the next day. 
They consisted of the remains of some churches, and^a Round 
. Tower, and are some distance from the high road, so that we had 
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to mch the lonely and deserted pile bj naxrow b^r-ways. Manas- 
terboieey or^ as it is called in Uie Irish langaage» *' Mainastir- 
Bnite/' i. e. the Monastery of Biiite or Boetios, owes ite orig^a 
to a celebrated abbot or bishop of that name» who lived towards 
the close of the fifth century, and was a disciple of St. Patrick. 
Many abbots and professors of this monastery distinguished them- 
selresy and are all famous in Irish annals. The most celebrated €)i 
them was Flann, who died in the year 1056. He was the last great 
original authority of the old Irish langoage, in hbtoiyy poetiy, and 
eloquence, says his biographer Adamnar; and of him it is also 
said — 

" Plana, of tbe gteat diurch of ftweet B«ite» 
The last professor the ooantry of iha three linns wit FbuuL" 

There is said to be still extant a multitude of historical poems 
written by hlm« But the work for whidi he is most eelefanted in 
Ireland, is Ins Synchronisms of the Irish kings, and <tf the Oriental 
and Roman emperors, and the head monarchs of all Ir^and, as 
well as its Christian proTincial ralMS, and» fimdly, the kings of 
Scotland of Irish descent. 

Monasterbotce, in remote times so long the seat of piety, art^ 
science, and learning, lost its importaaee and fell ii^ lums alter 
the English took possession of the Irisgdom of Mesth, to which 
it belonged. 

Not far from the rains, oa a bleak height^ lay afsw huts of Irish 
labourers ; and tiien the toad led down into the jMn, in which 
nothing was to be seen but these rains in the cenlrew Tliey lie 
together, lonely and melancholy, in a pktolesqiie groi^ ; aad wUe 
all around was bare, they were orersbadowed by some oki trees, 
whidi found support and protection between thmr waHs. At the 
side of the high Round Tower, around whose lofty farokea summit 
ravens and rooks were fluttering, and b e twe e n the lowiTyHnaolled 
church-walis, a couple of lo% stone ctosses showed themsdves, 
erect and nninjured, whOe the intermediate spaces, sa uasal, were 
filled with old and £dKng, and new aad n|vi|^ 
The dusky hue of the turfy soil around, the h ri yit ^ 
of the trees amid the rains, and 4to graon swanl aa thebaae «f tfa 
buildings, aU these various ceiows gave an eslnnielf pktmnsqae 
appearance to lihe intesestbg group ef little «raases» ehuvches, 
tower, and gnMrestones. Then tl»re was no oa^to beseen, ea- 
cept sr|r8elf and the guide whom I had diosen atlhe Im^'; aad 
me eotn-e sky, as is usual in Ireland, was Mi cf dsnd-moutttaiBS 
ef the vastest and most groteaqjue ^iapes» 

Iherei^iA felt the truAhof^ Irish writer<Peti»^«^ describ- 
ing the bisfa landscape, says^^--^ Hie coleon with nduehi ^— 
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has painted the surface of Erin, are qaite pecnliar to our island. 
There is ntit a shade of green which does not adorn her soil, from 
the brightest yellovir-green to the darkecit brown^groen. In no 
other land ate these colours of equal strength and depth. Even 
our bogs, with all their variations of colours^ with their purple, their 
red, brown, black, by their violent contrasts add still more beauty 
to it, and complete the national individuality of our landscape. 
Najy even our clouds, too, have in a high degree a quite peculiar 
character^ which is the result of the moisture of our climate. 
They have a vastness in their forms and shapes, a strength of 
light and shade, seldom seen in other lands. Irish clouds are one 
moment sunny and glittering, and in the next moment they are 
rolling their dark shadows over the landscape, and shrouding* it in 
melancholy gloom." These words of another clearly express what 
every traveller in Ireland will see, especially what he says respect- 
ing the clouds. Ireland is the richest cloud-land in Europe, and 
every painter should come here to study clouds. This is also 
partly true of the whole islands of txreat Britain, and explains 
why, in the wotis of all English landscape painters, such great 
attention, such detailed execution^ and so much trouble is bestowed 
on the sky; and also why Howard, the first who attempted a 
classification of clouds, was an Englishman. 

^hat I have remarked respecting the clouds, might be also said 
symbolically of the political and moral heaven of Erin. As clouds 
upon clouds rise from the Atlantic Ocean, and envelope her in an 
ever-vatying and ever differently tattered mantle of gloom, with 
beams of light flowing ^own through the rents, so clouds upon 
clouds continuallv emerge firom the sea of events, and shroud in 
constantly-changing forms the oppressed and straitened spirit of 
her people, who dream on in sad despair, being but occasionally 
permitted, in the warm sunshine of prosperity and joy, to resign 
themselves to a passing ecsta:^. One cannot help believing that 
he perceives the character of a people, and the national historv of 
tbeir country, depicted in the natural scenery and climate of their 
land. These changing ck>ud» of an Irish si^ continoally remind 
us of Moore*s po^ms :-^ 

"Erinl «be tear ami the wiileaatbftM^pes, 
Blaid hJce the nmbow that hangn ia ikjf Oom V 



ofhiBsbadM^f 

^ Has Bttrroiw tSiy yi»a^^y% shaded." 
of hia ami^gleami of joy : 

'« ^ * b^Mi>e^ tiM Imb«I Ihe.invleii a«r #oir^ 
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of his weeping stan : 

'* At the mid-boar of ni^t, when the ttan ire weeping.'' 
of hb lingering and ?aniahing light : 

** Tit gme, and for ever, the light we saw breaking/' 
of his sunbeams amid rain : 

" Though dtriE are our sorrows, to-day we'll forget them, 
And smile through our tears, like a sunbeam in showers." 

We at length arrived at the ruins themselves ; and at the same 
time there also arrived one of those stormy hail-showers, rolling 
over the landscape. The hail rattled down between the old 
shattered walls, and we had to creep for shelter into the Round 
Tower, the door of which was here fortunately near enough to the 
ground to allow us to slip in with ease. This tower is of the 
usual height of 110 feet, but may have been somewhat higher, 
as its summit is now broken. It has also the usual circumference 
of 50 feet. Though I was always glad to be able to visit one of 
these singular buildings, I found nothing in this tower of Monas- 
terboice to distinguish it from others of the same kind. The 
ruined churches likewise have nothing to distinguish them, beyond 
the picturesque charms common to all Irish ruins. Here, however, 
are the three remarkable crosses I have already mentioned, erected 
in honour of the three celebrated Irish saints, St. Patrick, Boetius, 
and Columb Kill. 

These crosses belong to the most remarkable of the old 
Christian antiquities of Ireland, being decorated with great art, 
and better preserved than others of a synilar description. They 
are composed of several large blocks of stone, laid one over another, 
are from twenty to twenty-four feet high, and are ornamented 
from top to bottom with graceful sculptures. Their form is quite 
peculiar, and in no Christian country have I seen any thing like 
them. On a pillar, about fourteen feet high, which stands on a 
broad pedestal, is fixed a cross, with four arms of equal length, 
each of which becomes somewhat wider .towards the centre, in the 
same manner as the cross of the Knights of Malta ; the arms of 
the cross are bound by a large stone ring or circle, the s^ments 
of which pass from arm to arm. It looks as if a stone cross and a 
stone ring were united into one figure. The pillars, crosses, 
rings, all are covered with sculptures, which aflbrd plenty of sub- 
jects for thought to the Irish antiquary. Their whole appearance 
proves that a very peculiar style of Christian art existed in ancient 
Ireland ; and, by the manner of their lines and drawings, reminded 
«ne of the paintings and embellishments of the old Irish manu- 
f cripts wMdi I had seen at the college library in JDubliu. 
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The pillars and the anns of the cross are, of course, four-sided ; 
each side is bordered with twisted lines or spirals ; and the entire 
is divided into little squares, in each of which is a scene from the 
Old or New Testament history ; for instance, Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, Paradise, Hell, the Passion, &c. In Paradise, I^- 
marked a couple of harpers. The Irishman could not conceive a 
Paradise, in which he could not find his beloved national instrument. 

The spiral borders and the ornaments, which serve here and 
there to fill up, are quite peculiar. Thus, on one cross I saw 
intertwined snakes, winding round a human head; on another, 
a woman with a long dog hanging to each ear,— perhaps a scene 
of torture from the Irish hell. Two dogs, of slender forms, 
twisted into a very peculiar figure, almost like snakes, occurred 
very often. I could not learn the meaning of these dogs, which 
appear so frequently on the old Christian monuments of Ireland. 
At Dublin, I saw a crosier, which was covered all over with these 
slender little dogs, wrought on the back of its crook. They pro- 
bably refer to the legend of some Irish saint. 

A very peculiar drawing, which I had already noticed on several 
Irish antiquities, again presented itself to me on Columba's cross, 
and on that of St. Patrick. It was a perfectly regular circle, in 
which many twisted, wavy, and spiral lines were intertwined. On 
one of these circles was a hand, neatly chiselled, in bas-relief, 
upon the stone. 

I began to consider what the monks could have meant by these 
signs, unquestionably symbolical ; and when I could not find any 
thing better, I conceived that by the circle they perhaps intended 
to signify the globe of the world ; by the twisted and knotted, 
snaky and spiral lines, the various and stormy eddies and whirlpools 
of human life and passions, which flow through that globe ; while 
the hand, lying upon it, represented the hand of the Creator and 
Father of all things, who rules all these confused lines, and will 
one day reduce them all into harmonious order. When I had 
finished this solution, I asked my attendant Paddy his opinion 
respecting the hand, and the circle beneath it ? Taking off his 
hat, he replied : << I'll tell your honour. Look I there was a woman 
who baked a cake one Sunday, and broke the commandment : but 
when she caught hold of the cake to take it up, it remained hanging 
to her hand, and she could never get it off again ; and the holy St. 
Patrick therefore had it carved on the stone here, to remind and 
to warn us for ever to keep holy the holydays and Sundays, as we 
are commanded. That's it, your honour V added Paddy, and he 
put on his hat again. 

On the foot of one cross various monsters are carved, probably 

21 
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Hjinbolic of heatbeniavi and tho {om of Chiirtiaiikj^, in the midst 
of which the crow ha^ glorioiisly jcaised itaelf, whilst they lie in 
chains at iU feet. " These ^fogses^ your honour, were never set 
up here by the b«ad of wftn,'* said my Paddy, '< but were brought 
lutber from Rome by angelS) and stood up of themselves the 
Diraient they were laid in tine churchyard, and placed themselves 
in the hole of the pedestal in which your honour sees them stand- 
ing. The angels had nothing at ail to do with it, your honour. 
The crosses did it» as I said) of themselves. The cross of the 
holy Columb Kill only has been set up by men." 

Columb Kill, called also Columba, is one of the most celebrated 
of the Irish saints. He was, as is said of most Irish saints, of 
royal lineage ; for on bis father's aide he was descended from Nial, 
who was the faiher of omny kings ; while his mother, Mthen&, 
was of the princely house of Leinster. Before she bare her after- 
wards so celebrated son, she had a dream which I will here narrate, 
partly in proof of the great celebrity of this saint, partly to give 
my readers a sample of the fantastic nature of Irish dreams. 
Adamnar, an Irish author, who wrote so early as the seventh cen- 
tury, relates this dream thus :-^'< There appeared to the princess 
JBthena, as she lay awake one night shortly before her delivery, 
«B angel from heaven, who bsought her a veil of wonderful beauty, 
on which were embroidered and painted the most charming flowers 
in the entire world. Athena was astonished at the beauty of the 
flowers, and wished to catch hold of the veil ; but the angel lifted it 
up) and spread it out; and, when the princess asked him why he so 
soon deprived her of the pesent he had displayed to her, be made 
answer, that this veil was a type of a great and honourable gift 
she would receive, which likewise she could not retun long 
for herself, but would be obliged soon to send out into the world. 
The princess then saw the veil ascend into the air, and spreading 
itself out wider and wider, slowly depart from her. At last she 
beheld it, covered with beautiful flowers and glittering stars, spread 
itself far away over the valleys, mouBtains, plains, and forests.'* 

Shortly after she bore Columha, or, as he was at first called, 
Crimthan, fox the name of Columba was altenraids given to 
him when the dove-like simplicity and innooenoe of hia diaracter 
became known. Kill^ as w^e have ahready venarked, means, in 
ancient Irish, the same i|s church ; so that Cokimb Kill signifies 
« thg dove of the durpk" Not. msgeiy were his laboits confined 
to Ireland, where he founded monasteriiei and snhoc^ but he was 
of the greatest ixqiportiince to Scotland also* whither 'ho em^pited, 
and whose great apostle he became. The qmss whieh jia^ere 
laised in his honouc^ among tb» mios of JMonasterboice, oacl^ll 
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down and was broken, but has been again set up in its present 
lotitilated condition. At its foot, which stands in a square hole in 
the pedestal, some water had collected. My Paddy assured me 
that this water remained here the whole year, and never dried up, 
even though rain should not have fallen for a long time. People 
come from far and wide to wash their diseased limbs with this 
** sweat of Columba*s cross." They also scrape and scratch oflF 
the moss which grows on the surface of the cross, wrap it care- 
fully in paper, take it home, and, " for good luck," mix it in their 
tea. 

Has it ever been the custom, any where else in Christendom, 
to erect large handsome crosses, near churches, to particular saints, 
as chapels are built, in order there to pray for them ? or is this 
also a custom peculiar to the Irish Christians alone ? 

I returned on foot to the little hut on the rising ground, where we 
had left our car, and, as another heavy shower of hail was pouring 
down on the ruins and the dark fields, I was compelled, for the 
sake of shelter, more closely to inspect the interior of the cabin. 
Here I particularly observed the mode of preparation of these 
oaten cakes which I had seen carved in stone on the cross of St. 
Patrick, and which form so conspicuous a feature in the whole 
domestic economy of the north of Ireland and Scotland. These 
famous oat-cakes are made of coarsely ground oats, the principal 
grain of Ireland and Scotland, in the following extremely simple and 
even rude manner. The meal is formed into a thick paste with water, 
and spread upon a warm circular plate of iron (called a griddle), 
which is found in every Irish cabin, and is heated by a few handfuls 
of lighted straw. The paste is spread out on this like a thin pan- 
cake, and in a few moments is fit to eat, and dry Hke biscuit. As 
the people call this cake, and as they eat these oat-cakes every 
day, it might lead one to suppose, that, as cake-eaters, the Irish 
and Scotch live very luxuriously. These cakes, however, taste 
not much better than flour mixed with water, and afterwards dried. 
Nevertheless, many persons are passionately fond of them ; and 
the Irish usually assure the stranger, when they show him their 
oat-cakes, that they are exceeding^ wholesome, strengthening, and 
nourishing, which can only be true of them when compared with 
the watery and unnutritious potato. The English, who are 
generally very inquisitive about our black bread — the word black* 
horrifies them — and often maliciously remark that such food 
would not be given even to horses in their country, completely for- 
|pet that, in Oermany, pats are given to horses, and that many 

* y^e have ''black bears/' *Vblack ink," "bUok iught,"-*-bttt <<blMk 
bread'^—MdnGott! it is dreadful! -o 
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millions of inhabitants of their empire would think themselTes 
fortunate in the extreme if they could only get this black bread, 
and that the Irish call this dried paste cake, and consider it the 
most nourishing food they can procure. All through Scotland 
and Ireland, particularly in the north, as well as in the north of 
England, oat-cakes are at home, and he who is fond of them 
may enjoy them e?en in London. 

The Irish harp, too, which I had seen in the picture of Paradise 
on the stone cross at Monasterboice, I again found during my 
sojourn at Drogheda. It was at the house of a Roman Catholic 
priest, who gave us an Irish musical*poetical soir^y which I 
reckon one of the most agreeable soiries I ever attended. The 
. reception room of this gentleman, like that of many Irish patriots, 
was adorned with portraits of Father Mathew, of Moore, and of 
O'Connell. The latter I scarcely recognised, for he was painted 
in various colours, with a mantle trimmed with fur, and had his 
lord mayor's golden chain around hb neck. He looked like an 
old Irish king. Besides these, there were pictures of two cele- 
brated Irish landscapes and ruins, and portraits of some Irish 
saints and apostles. In one picture was Father Mathew in the 
open air, on a grassy mound. Behind him, in the dark back- 
ground, stood a Christian cross, and through the cloudy sky a 
stream of light poured down upon it. Before him kneeled and 
stood the lame, the blind, and the healthy, to whom he was 
preaching. This picture was interesting to me, as an illustration 
of the opinions which the Irish entertain of this remarkable man. 

Drogheda is a very Irish town — the last genuine Irish one the 
traveller meets with on this coast as he advsgices northwards ; for, 
after it, every thing is more inclined to the Scotch. Nay, Drog- 
heda is perhaps more Irish than many a town in the south or west 
of the island. The population is almost entirely Roman Catholic, 
and but very few Protestants are to be found there. Drogheda is 
therefore one of the greatest strongholds of O'Connell, and was 
much eulogized by him in the speech I heard at Dublin. The 
Drogheda Argus, a large paper published here, contains, in almost 
every number, some out-and-out repeal-articles, the subject of 
which is the necessity of a renewed organization of the repeal 
. agitation, and the '* struggle for a national existence." The sub- 
urbs of Drogheda are genuinely Irish, miserable, filthy, £idling 
cabins ; and many persons are likewise to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, who understand and speak the old Irish language, and 
say that they cannot speak English with comfort and fluency* 
^y, according to what I was told by the inhabitants, I most 
believe that the Irish language is far more general in and 
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about Drogheda than at any other point of the eastern coast of 
Ireland. 

As I was BOW about to take leave of the old Celtic soil, all 
these matters combined to render me more desirous to be present 
at such an Irish poetical-musical soir6e. 

The first person who came forward was an Irish declaimer, a 
man from among the people, — I know not whether a gardener, a 
carpenter, a ploughman^ or a << broken farmer,*'^ but I was told 
he knew a countless number of old Irish poems and songs. 
He came in and thus addressed me : — ** Out of friendship for him 
(meaning the priest) I am come : he told me that there was a 
foreigner here, who wished to hear some of our old Irish poems» 
and I will gladly recite to him what I know." 

<* 1 am much obliged to you,'* said the priest ; <^ but if you were 
to recite all you know, we would be obliged to listen to you all 
night, and perhaps many other nights besides." 

<<It is true our fore&thers have handed down to us a great 
number of poems from generation to generation ; and very beautiful 
ones they are too, sir, if you could only understand them. How 
beautiful is not the song of Toder a JoiiUh^ that is, of the glitter- 
ing spring, which is but three miles distant firom our town ; or that 
of Cuchullinj the Irish champion, who went to Scotland. Shall 
I begin with the song of Cuchullin, your reverence ?'* 
<< Do, my son, and God bless thee !" 

The man began to declaim, and recited for a quarter of an hour 
without once stopping. The subject of his poem was as follows : 
Cuchullin was an Irish youth, of princely blood, who went to 
Scotland to perfect himself in the use of arms. As from all 
quarters people resorted to Ireland to complete their spiritual, 
religious, and scientific education, so the Irish youth used to go 
over to Scotland to practise the arts of arms. In Scotland, 
Cuchullin fell in love with the daughter of his teacher, Conlear, 
and swore eternal fidelity to her. But when he returned to Ire- 
land, after completing his studies, and took up his residence at 
his fathers court, occupied in the contentions and battles of his 
fatherland, he grew up to be a great, mighty, and distinguished 
man, and forgot, his Scottish mistress, who, her love being now 
turned into hatred and contempt, meditated revenge for the insult 
offered her. She bore a son, the fruit of the hypocritical love of 
Cuchullin. This son she had instructed in the use of arms, and 
all things necessary for a hero : she chose him as the instrument 
of her revenge, while at the same time, as a memento of Cuchul- 
lin, he became an object of her hatred. When Connell|— if I 
* The broken farmers very often torn itory-teUcn in Ireland. 
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mistake not, this was the name of her SOD9— -had gipwti op to 
man's estate, she sent him over to Ireland, commanding him to 
seek out the far-famed Irish hero CuchulUn, (whom she had taught 
him to envy and to hate>) to challenge him to fight, to hombie, 
to conquer, and to slay him. That he might do this the more 
surely, she put him under enchantment, so that, even against his 
will, he would be obliged to deprive his father of his life. Coouell 
landed in Ireland, and at last, after many chances and adventures, 
met his father, the great champion Cuchullin, on the battle-field. 
Connell too was a great Scottish hero, and both were long known 
to each other by fame ; besides, it was customary lor the Irish and 
Scottish heroes to envy, to seek each other, and to fight. On 
account of their nationality, on account of their fune, and on 
account of the personal and special enmity and declaration of war 
on the part of Gonnell, they were both the bitterest foes. They 
were only ignorant how closely they were connected by blood. 
Their combat was long and obstinate. Connell, indeed, the 
moment he saw Cuchulliii rushing towards him on his proud steed, 
felt himself seized with a strange, melancholy, and, to him, inex- 
plicable, feeling. This sadness and this sympathy, by which he 
felt himself drawn to his enemy, became still greater when they 
engaged hand to hand. When he came so near him as to be able 
to look into his eye, he was seized with a strong foreboding that 
he to whom he stood opposed, with the murderous sword in his 
hand, was his long-sought, • long-lamented &ther^ over whose ex- 
istence so impenetrable a mystery had prevailed from his earliest 
childhood, — whom he so often, according to his mother's account, 
had believed to be dead, and of whose existence he again at times 
used to hear something. He fought against his inclination, he 
parried the blows of his father, he shunned the fight, he wished 
to throw away his arms, and to save his body and soul by flight. 
But then again the enchantment his mother had laid him under, 
seized him with all its power. He pressed again to the combat; 
with fuiy, as if impelled by evil spirits, he attacked his father. 
His soul struggled and resisted in vain ; and while he drove his 
sword, guided by unseen powers, through his father's breast, his 
own heart broke in the dreadful struggle. Both fell at the saaie 
moment from their horses beside each other: the one slain by 
the weapon of his son, the other thrown to the ground by the 
excessive agony of his souL Connell grasped the hand of his 
dying father; while the revengefol spirit of the endbantress 
Aithi^na hovered exulting over t£i scene of blood. All now be- 
came clear ^o Cuphullin, white the night of ieath daikened aroivd 
him, and his e^trSljqnff ht^^. 



ly of eoovBd^ did not undei^tand a 8itigl« wovd of all this reefftk- 
tion, but Miy kost tra» kind enough to relate the story to me 
aftervvards. To understand, however, was tioit so much my object 
as to convince myself, by txty own ear^, that this old Ossianic 
poetry is stiFl Hving and extant here in Ireland among the people. 
The reciter was, as I ha*ve said, a simiple man, and his recitation 
was as shnple, unadorned, and undeclamatory as himself. Some- 
times, however, when carried away by the beauty of the poetry 
and the ideas, he became animated, and even appeared much 
affected : he Would then look at his hearers, as if he expected 
their sympathy and admiration for himself and his poem. Some- 
times I remarked that the metre of the poem changed ; and I wais 
told that this was the case in all their poeihs, and that the metre 
always adapted itself to the subject. On the bat tie field, the 
father and the son had a dialogue, which they said was the most 
beautiful part of the whole poem ; but that lihey could give me 
no idea of it, fbr when translated into prose it would loSe all its 
sublimity ; and that I, being unacquainted with the language, could 
form as little idea' of it through the mediun^ of any other lan- 
guage as a blind nian of the splendour of the sun. 

After this he* recited a " Song of the PViiry Mounts." The 
subject was a story often and every where repeated in Ireland, of a 
fairy queen who Andb a yout^ sleeping on a mountain, &lls in 
love with him, and invites him to go with her, while she tells him 
of her power and greatness, and the splendour of her fairy palace. 
He is at last persuaded to do so, but on the condition, that, 
when he dies, he shall be brought home and buried with his own 
people. The queen grants this, and takes him away with her. 
This story reminded me of Goethe's £rl-King, and of many 
similar Hungarian and Russian legends. I once thought that the 
story of the Erl-King had sprung from the German mind, but now 
I would no longer venture to define the circle to which this legend 
is limited. It seems to me to have gone from the west of Ireland 
into the very depths of Asia. Even in the legends of the Greeks 
there is something similar, — the abduction of Ganymede by 
Jupiter's eagle, and the residence of many other mortals with tH» 
Goda. 

This reciter told me that most of what he knew was veiy ancient 
and was chiefly Ossianic poetiy, of which there was a great deal 
here in Drogheda, among the people. I had already heard this, 
and I aftcfrwards heard it ideated at other places in the north. 
The county of Donegal, in particular^ was described to me as 
full of still living Otoianic poetry. From what I have learned io' 
Indasdi I an much inoliiied to believe^ what others hav^ alrewfy 
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anertedy that Macphenon borrowed the materialg for hu 8o*called 
Poems of Ossian from manuscripts and popular traditions in the 
north of Ireland. So much is certain, that a cursory but observ* 
ant traveller will perceive more indications of Ossianic poetry in 
Ireland, than an equally cursory and equally observant traveller 
in Scotland. The whole Irish people, as well the old Irish in 
the west as the Saxon-Irish in the east, are far more imbued with 
a poetic spirit than the people of Scotland, including both the 
Saxon in the Lowlands, and the Celtic in the Highlands. 

** Oisin," in pure Celtic Irish pronounced *' Oshin," was — as 
is now generally acknowledged, since Macpherson's accounts of 
him are on all sides declared fictions — ^no Scot, but an Irishman, 
as well as his father Fingal, or, as he is properly called, Finn 
Mac-Cul. ** Finn Mac-Cul, your honour, was in those days just 
such another as our Irish Wellington in these," said our old 
reciter to me. Ossian was, as at least my Irish fHends believed, 
bom at Tara, the ancient capital of Ireland, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. As between the Irish and Scotch every 
thing becomes a subject of controversy, they have also mutually 
quarrelled about their heroes, as well as about their missionaries 
and saints. The more cunning, and, in the field of literature, 
more active Scotch, have adorned themselves with many a plume 
stolen from Ireland. Macpherson was not the only, although he 
may have been the most talented^ and most successful, perverter 
of Irish poetry. 

This poetry was followed by music — ^music from that instru- 
.ment of which the Irish poet, Samuel Lover, sings — 

^ Oh ! give me one strain 
Of that wild harp again, 
In melody prondly its own, 
Sweet harp of the days that are flown !' 

The harp was produced, and a blind young harper prepared to 
play some old Irish pieces. I was told, that he was one of the 
most distinguished harp-players in the surrounding country ; and* 
in fact, his music enraptured us all. The first piece he played 
was *< Brian Bora's March," at the famous battle of Clontarf, on 
the bay of Dublin. The Irish king Brian Boru, who had made 
himself sovereign of all Ireland, overcame the Danes at this great 
battle, in 1014. He himself, however, was slain, shortly after 
the battle, by the Danish leader Bruadair; and thus Ireland 
gained a great victory, and lost her greatest monarch. The music 
of this march is therefore powerful and wild, and at the same time 
melancholy. It is at once a song of triumph and of mourning. 
The rapid changesy and the wild beauty of tne air, was bo great. 
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that I believey if tke people had not been in the habit of marching 
to this music for more than 800 years, it would now place itseU 
by the side of the Marsellaise, the Rakotzj, and other fimious 
marches. While the Irish listen to these old airs, and think of 
these old deeds, and while their hearts beat at the recollection of 
their former glory, their present slavery rises up before them ; and 
they perhaps look forwani into a free and glorious future, with the 
same feelings as they look back towards a once glorious past : 

"But, Isle of the West, 
Raise thy emerald crest, 
Songs of triumph shall yet ring for thee." 

So sings Lover. 

After Brian Boru's march followed the air of " The Fairy 
Queen," a very old Irish piece, as I was told. This much I can 
say, that it was quite a charming composition, — so soft, so enchant- 
ing, and so wild, sportive, and playful withal, that during its per- 
formance I could think of nothing but the dancing of fairies and 
the singing of elves. I afterwards heard it several times on the 
piano, but on that instrument the music was far from being so soft 
and rich as from the harp of this blind young minstrel. Although 
this second part of our evening's entertainment, which was given 
in a language universally intelligible, afforded me much more en 
joyment than the first, I am less able to describe it ; since, of all 
the arts, music is that of whose beautiful productions the aesthetic 
critic is least able to convey an adequate idea by description or 
criticism* 

We were perfectly satisfied with our harper, for he was, in fact, 
a finished artist ; there are, however, others still more exquisite 
and more famed in Ireland. There is, for instance, a very dis- 
tinguished narper in the county of Londonderry, of the name of 
Hempson, a blind man ; and another, still more celebrated, riamed 
Byrne, whom I often heard mentioned, is, if I mistake not, also 
blind* The latter, I was told, was generally thought superior to 
all others. When, therefore, Moore mournfully sings — 

<< The harp that onoe through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls, 
As if that soul were dead'' — 

we must not understand him literally. Many harps still thrill all 
through Ireland ; and although the Harper's Society of Belfast 
was lately dissolved, yet another has been founded at Drogheda, 
of which the clergyman, whose guest I was for a long time, is the 
soul and president. His whole room was full of harps, and com- 
prised many new ones which had been made by his directions^ 
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WUh this society a hn^'t wA^ k tmnmieif m ivWch ate 
flixteen pupik. It was \m eanttmplatiaw to gm a oonceit the 
following week, at whkb aeirea haipers^ ndatlj Uiiwl, wvfe to play 
toffetber. Unfortiiiiately tl was aol in my po^er to be present at 
thia assembly of bardsw The grsatesC assensbHes of biffds used to 
take place in times of eld, in tbese «' Tarn's baHi " d whif5li 
Meore sings* 

This Tara, which no Irishman can ioTbear mentiofi^, and 
whose name resounds hundreds and thousands of times every day, 
in the conrersation and in the poems <^ the Irish, is a little town 
in the county of Meeith, a few miles from Drogheda, not far from 
the Hill of New Grange. It was once the seat of government, or 
capital, aad was almost in Ireland what Scone Abbey was in 
Scotland. There stood here a hall or palace, in which the heathen 
Irish kings and chieftains used to meet, probably at veiy different 
times and for rery different purposes, but yet regularly every three 
years, to consult on nuitteis of general importance. 

011am Fodhla is said to have instituted this triennial national 
assembly two hundred years before Christ. There the bards also 
attended ; and not only the laws enacted there, but also all im^ 
portant events that occurred in the country, were recorded by 
them in a great national register, called the Psalter of Tara. 
Besides, on festive occasions, die bards used there to sing, at the 
banquets^ the history of the country and the deeds of the kings. 
Even the laws were written in verse, and set to nnisic. This 
place is now universally called Tara; in the old Irish it was 
called properly Teamar, or, as my friend said^ TdMnaisB, that is, 
" the great house.*' 

The last national assembly held at Tara was in the year 554, 
A.C., in the reign of King Diarmid. This was at the time when 
Christianity and the Christian priesthood had already become 
powerful in Ireland. The old heathen institutions and monu- 
ments, and the heathen order of bards, who, like the Ulemas of 
Turkey, and like their own priests, the Druids, had formed a 
powerful and privileged class, declined and were thrust aside, 
when a criminal was once dragged from a monastery where he 
had taken refuge, and punished with death in Tara, the monks 
loudly denounced it as sacrilege, and marching in solemn proces- 
sion to the palace, pronounced a curse upon its walls. From that 
day no king sat in Tara ; and the monastery which had dared to 
pronounce a curse upon the most ancient and most celebrated 
residence of the Irish kings, has since been called ** the Convent 
oftheCurse.'^ 

As the old Diui£cal palaces and monumeDtS' fell ioto^ aeoay 
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on the introduotioD of Christianifyi so did tbe oldeBt Irish Ghriali*' 
anity and its monuments on the subsequent introduction of 
Romanism; and so, likewise, did the Boman Catholic churches 
and institutions wear away in the presence of Protestantism. 
Catholicism is now zealously striving agwn to raise itself. Should 
it succeed in this^ then the independent Irish Christianity may 
again work itself forth from under the domination of Roman 
Catholicism, and separate from Italy. Druidism and bardism 
alone are buried irrestorably beneath the ruins of centuries^ aad 
can scarcely be born again. 

My Irish friend assured me, that it is a pecttliarity of the old 
Irish language, that it has no jargon or vulgftt dialect. Every 
one, even the lowest and most ignorant, speaks it as purely and 
grammatically as the best Irish scholar. With the English language 
this cannot be the case ; because this Norman*8axon mixture his 
been forced upon a number of subjugated and conquered races. 
The Irish, the Welsh, the Comishi the Highlanders of Scotland^ 
all must learn English and speak it with their own peculiar 
dialect. The English dialects are therefore of quite a diffident 
character from our German dialects^ They are nothing more than 
corruptions and perversions of a language in the mouths of 
foreigners; whilst our German dialects are original offshoots of 
the same language, each of which had, and still has, its owd 
organic life, its own literature and popular poetry, its ovm strength 
and beauty. 

One of the company assured me that he possessed hundreds of 
beautiful old songs and poems in manuscript, which had long 
been hereditary in his family, and not a single one of which had 
ever been printed. He, like all Irishmen with wh^si one speaks 
on this subject, was of opinion that the specimen of old Irish or 
Ossianic poetry which Macpherson has given us, is partly a v«ry 
perverted, and partly a very insufficient one, and that his poems 
give no correct idea of the great beauty and the extraordinary 
richness of the national well-springs from which they were drawn. 
I believe all this quite readily ; nay, it is more than probable : but 
then the question presents itself — why does not some genuine, 
sincere, and truth-loving Irish Macpherson arise, to collect these 
beautiful emanations of Irish poesy, and translate them into one 
of the well-known European languages, in order in this way to 
save at least whatever can be saved of them in another language ? 
The manuscripts, carefully as families preserve them as precious 
heir-looms, are daily becoming less numerous. The memory of 
the people, faithful and strong as it may be, without doubt loses 
every year more and more of the beautiful old verses. And besides, 
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the number of those who can tralae these Tenes^ enjoy, mnd leam 
them, is Tisiblj growing smaller; for the English language is 
spreading with strides erer increasing in rapidity^ while the Irish 
is retiring before it into the more remote wilds. 

The Irish continually assert that their poems are untranslat- 
able, and that all their beauty would be destroyed by translation^ 
— just as a beautiful flower would lose its distinctive character by 
being painted a different colour. It is, no doubt, difficult to 
transfer all the firagrance of poetry that lies in verses and words 
into another language; but Macpherson has shown how the 
world can be delighted with an imitation, which yet retains much 
of the original. They should be at least collected and printed in 
the Irish language. 

Social pleasures, such as those with which my Irish friends 
adorned our evening, are the most delightful which a traveller 
can enjoy. In by-gone times they were much the custom, but 
have now long died away. Our pleasures of more recent inven- 
tion are also here, in this part of the worldp on the decrease, 
partly no doubt to the delight of the friends of intellectual refine- 
ment and cultivation. Thus, public balls are everyday becoming 
more and more out of ftshion. The race balk are almost the 
only ones now known ; and a quadrille, to the simple music of the 
pianoforte, satisfies alL In like manner, cards are getting more 
and more into disuse. No longer than ten years ago, a card-table 
was regularly prorided for the company ; but now cards are almost 
entirely confined to the common people. These are really re- 
markable, and, at least as to caids, pretty general phenomena 
throughout Europe. Conversation is every where taking the place 
of cwd-plaving, so destructive both to mind and pleasure ; and 
should an nistoiian ever write the history of their extension and 
decline, they can never be sufficiently chastised by him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
FROM DROGHEDA TO BELFAST. 

8CH00X* OF THE MOKAVIAN BRETH&KN — ** X NOBLE FI7R8UIT ''— OECLIKS 
OF THE NOBLE PURSUIT — STAGE-COACH HORSES — IRISH CLIMATE — THE 
COUNTY OF LOUTH — IRISH TINKERS — CONTRASTS— ULSTER AND CROM- 
WELL — BORDERS OF ULSTER^-ERIN'S INTERCOURSE WITH ALBION-^ 
NEWRY — FLAX AND LINEN TRADE — ADVANTAGES OF THE LINEN TRADE 
— CONTEST BETWEEN THE IRISH AND ENGLISH LINEN MANUFACTURES 
— ^LITTLE NORTHERN TOWNS — ^ARRIVAL AT BELFAST. 

My kiDd friend in Drogheda, to whom I am indebted for most 
of what I saw there, was the proprietor of an excellent private 
school, which I took an opportunity of visiting. The same friend 
told me of another distinguished school, which was founded at 
Grace Hill, not far from Drogheda, by the Moravian brethren, 
and is said to be one of the largest and best establishments of the 
kind in Ireland. Unfortunately I had no time to devote any 
attention to this interesting institution ; and on the following day 
I took my usual seat on a stage-coach — namely, an outside one, 
beside the coachman. 

This place beside the coachman is always the most comfortable, 
and consequently the most sought after, of all outside places on 
English coaches, the coachman being a much more important 
personage than a passenger, and, of course, far better taken care 
of. Besides, it is generally provided with a cushion, while the 
other outside places are only bare wooden benches. Then the 
coachman has a leather apron, which he buckles befoi^ him as a 
protection against rain and cold, and usually shares with the 
passenger beside him. The other outside passengers may put 
their legs in their pockets, to keep them from the rain, if they 
have not brought leather aprons of their own. And then there 
are the four spirited and beautiful English horses always before 
you, the sight of which alone affords great pleasure ; and, lastly, 
there is the coachman beside you, who knows every thing along 
the road, and every one who resides there, as well as his right 
hand, since he has probably driven backwards and forwards on 
this road some thousands of times. Then, should he happen to 
be silent, which is seldom the case, and not very communicative 
to the inquisitive stranger, the latter may make the coachman 
himself the object of his attention and observation. 

The trade or art of horse-driving is, in the eyes of the English, 
one of the noblest of arts, and most worthy of a man, — •* « vr^y 
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( 
nohk pursuUy'* as an Englishman said to me. Should an English 
Homer ever write an Iliad, the charioteers of his heroes will plav 
a far more important part in it than those of the Grecian Homer. 
The charioteers of Hector and Achilles but rarely join in the con- 
tests of their masters, aad punctually fulfil their commands ; while 
the English '< driver " sits on his box so broad and commanding, 
and behaves with so dignified and lordly an air towards his outside 
passengers, all of whom are doubtless heroes, that it looks as if 
he were the chief of the great hero-laden carriage. The public 
holds in no small estimation the man who can drive four horses 
with such dexterity, ease, and art : therefore it is, that very re- 
spectable and comfortable fellows devote themselves to the exer- 
cise of this, the nation's favourite pursuit. As he is veiy well 
paid, and is able to lay by no small sums out of the many and 
good fees which he receives from the passengers, he is generally 
very respectably dressed, usually enveloped from head to foot in a 
light-coloured waterproof top«coat, closely buttoned up, and never 
without white gloves. The reins are handed up to him by the 
stable boys, and he demands his fee from the passengers in quite 
a g«[itlemanly manner. It has even happened that persons, who 
were neither compelled to do so by birth nor by their pecuniary 
circumstances, have devoted themselves to the stage-coach, through 
mere passion for the noble pursuit of driving horses. A lord is said 
not to have been ashamed to receive his sixpence reward for many 
years on a public coach. Every thing belonging to his business the 
coachman understands most perfectly, and all his proceedings go 
on with a regularity which is astonishing, and unequalled in any 
other country. The four hones are always of the very best quality, 
the harness is of the simplest construction, and in the finest order. 
To see the entire equipage rattle away with this unsurpassable 
punctuality and quickiiess, as if winged and animated with reason 
aad reflection by the two hands of the coachman, whose motions 
are imperceptible, though certain and sure, affords an inex- 
haijistible soum of pleasure to the outside passenger, and will 
make him join and sympathise with the driver, and all friends of 
the << noble pursuit," in their lamentations over the present decline 
of this art, and every thing conneoted with it. 

Since the construction of railways the fiEunoua << crack ooaches " 
bave va^ushed. As opposkion is do longer so great, nor coaches 
90 nuinevQus, fame is no longer to be derived from the pursuit; 
c ewQeq uently, few lords wiU in futiuie be found to rival the coach- 
men. The occupation is losing its honourable charaoter, and 
p«nons of an inferior ^de are deiroiing themselves to it : in a 
wottdy the whole act is on the deelbe, nay« is ahready Mien, aad 
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of the old state of things. In Ireland, however^ this is h^a the 
case than in England^ beeaijse Ireland as yet possess^ but few 
miles of railway ; aad here, ther efore, with tlie improv^ewenyts of 
the roads, and the inesease of iBtemal traffic, sMige*ooaehes are 
becoming more numerous. I do not, however, wish it to be uader* 
stood that the arrangements of the Irish coadies are so perfect as 
those of Eugknd, even though the hUter are on the decline. 

The friends of aiiimals, and the foes of cruelty to animals, will 
rejoice at the pvegress of railways, for to them the rapid driving 
of the English coachmen, who treated their horses as mere 
machines, was a revolting cruelty. According to one system, it 
was, and still is, considered most advantageous to drive the horses 
for five years ; according to another it is deemed beUer to drive 
them for four years only ; that is, those who adopt tlie former 
think that it is more to their interest to feed the h<»»es well, and 
work them so little as to make them last for five years ; whilst the 
advocates of the latter system consider it more profitable to feed a 
horse with a diet barely sufficient, and to subject him to such ex- 
cessive wx)rk and speed that he will be knocked up after three or 
four years, when he is declared useless, and either killed, or har- 
nessed to a cart. 

The driver with whom I deposited myself at Drogheda, was, 
unfortunately, of a very taoiturn and morose nature, aud I was left 
altogether to these refiecdons on English coachmen, and to my 
own observation of the country through which we werje passing. 
He did not even offer me (what properly and df right belongs to 
the box-passenger, who usually pays something more for the ad- 
vantages he enjoys,) half of his apron, to protect me against the 
extremely tempexaie climate of Ireland, which alternately greeted 
us with rain, hail, and snow, intermixed with wind an4 occasional 
glimpses of sunshine, in order the better to d^ry us again. For the 
Uuen bleach-grounds, in the north of Ireland, this species of mUd 
climate must be very welcome ; but we foujud it not at all agree- 
able that our linen should be subjected to this bleaching process 
on our own bodies. One cannot hctlp remarking, when be bears 
so much of the extraordinary mildness of the Irish climate^ that 
to man it is of extremely little advantage. To the arbutus, the 
ivy, and other fulants, it may be very beneficial ; but man desires 
somelJjiug m<»e than auch a mixture of sunshine and cold rain,— 
of « tepid and moist cold atmosphere all through the jeart 
iK>twithatanding the thenaometer may dedai^ it mild and tesa- 
perate. To be regulaxly w»xm once in the year^ one would 
willingly subnit to be once cold also ; bu^ to be firoten the whole 
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year through, in summer as well as in winter, will seem an adran- 

tage to no one. - ,. , 

Drogheda is surrounded on every side by a group of little 
mountains ; then follows a plain ; then, again, another little group 
of mountains, near Newry and Dundalk, followed by another plain 
at Belfast, which, in its turn, is succeeded by more mountains. 
Thus the surfoce of the country alternates in Ireland. The first 
plain between Drogheda and Dundalk is the county of Louth, the 
appearance of which affords but little pleasure. It is the most 
extreme county of the province of Leinster, towards the north, 
and seems to have participated least of all in the English improve- 
ments introduced into Leinster. Every thing is here so wretch- 
edly Irish, the cabins of the people are so miserable, the appear- 
ance of the cultivated Lmd so wild, the inhabitants so poor and 
mgged, as is usually seen only in the most remote western parts 
of Erin. Nay, it almost seems to become worse the nearer one 
approaches the confines of Leinster. To this, Dundalk, a clean 
town, very picturesquely situated on a little bay that runs fiir into 
the land, is the only exception ; but the hills and mountains which 
succeed it resemble in appearance true hills of misery, and re- 
minded me of the " Hungry Hills" in Kerry. The aspect of these 
bare hills is perfectly wild and uncomfortable. Excepting the fine 
level road, scarce a trace of the arranging, creating hand of man 
is to be seen ; for the cabins, which stick to the hills like swallows 
nests, bear little resemblance to a work of man. 

I dismounted from the coach as we were going up the hills; 
and, while the coachman was doing something to the coach, I 
took a look at some of these miserable habitations. Before one 
of them I found an Irish tinker, employed in mending a potato- 
pot. A great hole had been burnt in it, so near the bottom that 
it could never have been entirely filled. I asked the peasant 
woman, who was looking on, how long the kettle had been in this 
unpatched broken condition. " Many a long year, your honour," 
replied she ; *^ for the last couple of years, when I boiled the 
potatoes, I had always to put it a little on one side on the fire, so 
that the water could not reach the hole. Tlie tinkers do not often 
come here ; and when they do, they charge so dear for every little 
job, that we have been obliged to do without them." 

The tinkers in Ireland, as every where else, are a nomadic class, 
but here of course they are covered with rags from head to foot 
"The tinkers are rovers," was always the remark of the Irish to 
me ; " that is, they are constantly rambling about." The tinkers 
usually ramble about only in the fine season^ and often with their 
families, like our gipsies. In the winter they dwell mostly in 
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little mud-cabinS) on some great bog, where they can get fuel 
cheap or for nothing. Sometimes these mud-cabins stand for 
several years ; but someti^nes they are built merely for the severe 
season, and the next year others are required. 

On the other side of this miserable range of hills — the inhabit- 
ants of which are for years looking forward for the time when they 
can resolve to get the potato-pot, the principal and most im- 
portant piece of furniture in an Irish cabin, mended — is the 
boundary line of the provinces of Ulster and Leinster. The coach 
rolled over it ; and scarcely had it done so than we seemed to find 
ourselves in a different world. As with (he stroke of a magician's 
wand — the expression is not a whit too strong — the filthy cabins 
by the wayside were changed into habitable, yes, pretty houses, 
painted with various colours, liegular plantations, well-cultivated 
fields, even little gardens, and trees planted in rows, met the eye 
right and left. At first I would not trust my eyes, and imagined 
it was all an illusion, or that the change was perhaps only transient, 
and confined to the property of some individual landlord favour- 
able to improvement; but it continued to Newry, and, beyond it 
again^ the whole way to Belfast. I now saw that quite a different 
state of things prevailed here, and that at the boundary the physi- 
ognomy of Ulster, the land of the Scottish colonists, the industrious 
Presbyterians, had actually turned itself towards me. 

Of course the entire province of Ulster, or the north of Ire- 
land, does not present this prosperous appearance ; nor is it in- 
habited wholly by Scotch colonists and Presbyterians. On the 
contrary, many districts of it, as I will hereafter show^ are in- 
habited by genuine Celtic-Irish. In those portions there are 
whole tracts as wild as any other part of Erin ; for instance, the 
great mountain county of Donegal, and, generally, most of the 
mountainous parts of Ulster ; but just here, at the boundary, the 
contrast between the two provinces is as striking as I have described 
above. It seems as if every thing Irish and miserable had been 
driven from Leinster to her mountainous borders; and as if 
Ulster, on the contrary, had pushed out her best colonists here 
to the feet of the mountains. With a sigh the traveller takes 
leave of old Ireland, and with a shout of triumph Presbyterian 
Ireland receives him. 

I have read the narratives of many travellers who crossed the 
boundary line of Ulster and the southern provinces at other points, 
and have invariably found that, as soon as they entered Ulster, 
even although they were not aware of having passed the boundan', 
they all remark the great improvement in the appearance and 
cultivation x)f the country* It seems that thb line of contrast and 
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boundary ruDA ftom sea lo seii, from ^ hay of Newry to tbe bay 
of DoDegaL I explain thia phenomenon in the feUowing manner : 
It is well known that since <he conquest of Ireland^ neariy 700 
years ago^ the English have done all in their power to destroy, or 
at least completely to Anglicize, the ancient Celtic racey and, at 
various times, have made use of various means, both peaceful and 
warlike, to accomplish their design. Persuasion, education, pro- 
selytism ; then, again, force, war, punishment, death, banishment; 
«—all have been employed for this purpose. Once they attempted 
to root out the entire Irish people at one fell swoop, — to destroy 
this curse-laden people like rats, to drive them into the sea, to 
pack them in ships, and thus banish or transport them to foreign 
lands. Then, again, they endeavoured, by persuasion, by force, 
by all kinds of disadvantageous laws, to lead the people away from 
their language, their national costume, their religion, and in all 
these points gradually to Anglicize them. All the persecutions 
which the English have for 700 years employed, lawfully and 
unlawfully, against the Irish, against their national dresses and 
education, against their right to property, against their language, 
against their church, against their antiquities, fill in Engiisb 
history some volumes, which are written in blood, and over which 
an Irishman might sing Jeremiads no less affecting and saddening 
than the lamentations of the Jewish prophet.* 

The English, and especially the Scotch Presbyterians, and, 
above all, their hero Cromwell, resolved to clear the province of 
Ulster entirely of the Irish. As Cromwell saw that it was not 
possible completely to root out all the Irish at once, he determined 
to have Ulster at least for himself and his colonists, and to drive 
the Irish from it as far as possible into the west of Connaught. 
Without more ado, these poor people were forced, with bag and 
1^g^®» ^°i their soil across the borders of Ulst^ ; whilst the 
Scotch came over from the Lowlands by thousands, and took pos- 
session of the land, to which they had as little right as the pick- 
pocket to the watch he filches. This process of banishment of the 
old population, and the new colonization of Ulsteiv must naturally 
have produced greater consequences on its hordes ; for there the 
expulsion was more easily effected, and there it was most tmpor- 
'tant to settle new Scotch colonists. The poorexpelled inhabitwats 

* Thomas Moore does this in his poem entitled ** The Parallel,'' comp 
OB reading a trealite by a Mr. Hamilton, in which he endeavoured to 
that the fiiah were originidly Jews s-**- 

** Like them doth our nation Ue conqaer'd and hrokin, 
And fall'n from her head is the once royal crD¥m; 
In her streets, in her halls, desolation has spoken. 
And while it is day yet, her sun has gone down !" 
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naturally preferred settling in the neighbourhood of their old 
abodes; because^ the further they went, the greater opposition 
would they meet from the older possesscnrs. Thus it may be ex* 
plained why, near the boundaries, the contrasts of the two races 
are even to the present day greatest and most striking* 

Nor was it under Cromwell alone that these expulsions, confis" 
cations, grants, and new colonizations took place in Ulster. Long 
before his time» they were had recourse to m the r^gns of various 
English kings ; and were repeated also after him, by William IIL, 
after the battle of the Boyne. Ulster is that part of Ireland which 
inclines most to Scotland, and approaches so near it, that at all 
times one may pass from one country to the other in a few hours. 
This is the point at which Great Britain and Ireland almost touch ; 
whilst toward the south they diverge from each other. While, 
therefore, for a long period there was no connexion between the 
history of the south of Ireland and that of the south of Grieat 
Britain, the histories of the north of Ireland, or Ulster, and oi 
the north of Great Britain, or Scotland, were long interwoven 
with one another. The population of these two districts were 
probably, from very remote times, altemat^y at peace and war 
with each other, and both without doubt, in ^e very earliest 
times, interchanged their inhabitants. The inhabitants of £rin< 
frequently passed over to assist the Picte against the Romans, or 
to seek plunder on the coasts ; and in like manii«r the inhabitants 
of Albion (the old Celtic name of Scotland) often came over to 
Erin, either to wage war with the Irish themselves, or to assist 
native warriors in their contests. 

From the fusion of the histories of northern Ireland and south-- 
em Scotland has arisen a confusion oi their names* For instance^, 
about the end of the third century, and also in the fourth and filCh, 
we £nd that the inhabitants of Erin, as wdl as those of Albion, 
were called ^* Scots ;" while at this time^ and for many hundred 
years after, Ireland was called **8cot\9Lnd" par ejpcellence ; and 
Scotland seems at a much later period to have gradually claimed 
this name for itself. In the middle of the thud century, some 
Irish, calling themselves Scots, crossed over to Albion or Caledonia, 
under the command of their king, Carbiy Riada. The Scottish, 
that is, Irish king, founded a colony in Argyleshire, by which at 
last the entire country was Scotticized and called Scotland ; while 
llie successors of Carbry Riada became kings of Caledonia, and 
Ireland gradually lost its name of Scotland, and again assumed its 
ancient one of £rin> which b concealed in Hibeniiay ^wlaod, and 
Irland. 

Newry is a large and handsome town ; that js, it is I^ife among 
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the small, and has a very pleasing appearance. Its bouses are 
prettily built, its streets are ornamented with trees, and its bay is 
always full of ships. Here begins the real flax, linen, spinning, 
weaving, and bleaching country ; and the further north we go^ the 
finer become the threads and texture of the linen. The little 
towns of Banbridge and Moyallan especially, are distinguished for 
their excellent and veiy fine flax. All these little places — Ban- 
bridge, Dromore, Hillsborough, and others which we passed — 
look clean, prosperous, pretty, and very thriving; and they all 
look bleached, orderly, and^ what they ought to be, like the 
linen they produce. 

This branch of industry is of a very peculiar natnre. When 
flourishing, it is, for numerous reasons, unquestionably one of the 
most beneficial any country can desire. It gives food and a more 
healthy employment to a far greater number of hands, and is more 
conducive to culture and refinement than a multitude of other 
branches of industry. It is conducive to agriculture, because the 
flax can be grown in the country, and requires a very attentive 
cultivator. The cotton and silk trades are of no advantage to 
agriculture in our northern climates, as they must derive their 
materials from abroad. The wool trade requires ouly the rude 
care of the shepherd, and is less favourable to culture in propor* 
tion as the rank of the shepherd is inferior to that of the agricul- 
tnriat. A flourishing com trade gives employment to the rough 
hand of the peasant only. But linen requires a number of little 
manipulations^ which are partly secure from the destructive in- 
fluence of new machines and inventions. The first treatment to 
which flax is subjected, and its conversion into a material fit for 
spinning, will be always left to the peasants, and will scarcely ever 
fall into the hands of the manufacturers ; while cotton is delivered 
to the machines just as nature supplies it. The spinning of the 
flax, too^ remains much longer in the hands of the labourer and 
bis family. At last, indeed, a flax-spinning machine has been 
invented, which is ruining the poor spinners. But flax is a much 
nobler production than cotton, and capable of being carried to 
much greater perfection. Some of the finest threads therefore 
can never be spun by machinery, and will always remain in the 
hands of men. The Brabant spinners of lace* yam fear not the 
most inventive heads, or the most ingenious machinery in the 
world. So is it also with the weaving of the linen. On account 
of its smoothness, its durability, and firmness, flax is capable of 
being worked with far greater art than cotton. What heautifiil 
damask patterns we see made of flax and silk, but never of cotton I 
This gives^ in the province of the linen manufacture, far more 
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scope for the exercise of talent, and much greater independettce, 
than the cotton manufacture, which can do every thing by ma* 
chinery, has no need of the hand and intellectual talents of man, 
but makes mere unskilled slaves of all its labourers. The bleach- 
ing of the linen is now, indeed, carried on by rich capitalists, who 
arc possessed of chemical secrets, for which they have patents ; 
but I believe, the best bleached and least injured linen is always 
obtained from those who make use of the old natural means,— 
the sun, the rain, and the wind. 

Besides, all the manipulations to which the flax and linen are 
subjected, are of a clean and delicate nature : every thing aims at 
iineness and whiteness ; and this requires a certain delicacy of 
hand, and refinement of mind, which is unnecessary in other em- 
ployments, as the herdsman, the field- labourer, or the sailor. It 
therefore seems that a flourishing linen manufacture must Ue con- 
ducive to the extension of order, cleanliness, and intellectual 
refinement throughout the country. How pleasing and even 
])oetical is the spectacle of girls employed in bleaching, at their 
spinning-wheels, and at their looms I 

The linen manufacture is, moreover, far less pernicious in a 
moral point of view than many other branches of trade, which 
open door and gate to deceit and gambling. We need only call 
to mind the flour, tea, and corn trades — the adulterators of flour, 
and the gamblers in corn. So detested a class as the corn-dealers, 
the linen trade can never produce, nor such a class as the deceit- 
ful millers; for the linen lies clear before the eyes of every one, 
and its fineness or coarseness is capable of no adulteration, though 
to this there are of course a few exceptions. The rude peasant, 
the rough thresher, the deceitful miller, the avaricious baker, the 
hard- hearted corn-dealer, are moral products, which ripen on the 
boughs and branches of the corn trade. The provident husband- 
man, the girl singing at her spinning-wheel, the industrious and 
attentive weaver, the poetic-looking bleaching-maid, the linen- 
trader, honest against his will, — these are the persons to whom the 
salutary stream of the linen manufacture gives support, when, 
divided into many branches, it flows through a land. It is there- 
fore always pleasing to the traveller to arrive in a country that 
produces flax, yarn, and linen, particularly when the trade is 
vigorous and flourishing. This is now, indeed, as we have hinted 
above, no longer the case in Ireland, since the establishment of 
rival manufactories in England. English speculators have also 
erected large factories in Belfast; so that at this moment nearly 
all branches of the manufacture of linen and yam, even to the 
bleaching, are passing from the hands of the many poor people, 
into those of a few great capitalists. 
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The preparation of flax and linen in the north of Ireland has 
been brought over either by the Scotch settlers, or has flourished 
here in Ireland, and in the south of Scotland, from ancient tioies. 
it is curious that in Scotland, as in Ireland, the south-ea^jtem parts 
near the sea are the principal seats of this manufacture. In Scot- 
land, Dundee is the chief seat of this trade, as Bel&st is in Ireland. 
Both countries produce, I believe, about equal quantities of linen, 
but Ireland seems to ejtport more. It is impossible, however, to 
ascertain this point correctly, as the returns of the two countries 
•re not founded on the same principles. The linen manufacture 
of Scotland is stated to have produced only 1,500,000 yards in the 
year 1707, whilst it now produces nearly twenty-five times as 
much. The production of this article has increased in the same 
ratio in Ireland since 1698, though at the expense of the woollen 
manu&cture, which then flourished in the south of Ireland. This 
took place in consequence of the battle of the Boyne, which gave 
Ireland again into the hands of the English. The woollen was 
the only manufacture which had then made any progress in Ire- 
land : it was confined to the south, and stood greatly in the way 
of the English woollen manufacture, which began to flourish in 
the reign of William III. The English parliasMnt therefore 
resolved to destroy the Irish manufacture, and passed a bill by 
which an exorbitant duty, equivalent to a prohibition, was im- 
posed on its exportation ; and thus this branch of industry was 
totally mined. In order in some measure to remunerate the Irish 
for this loss, the linen manu&cture was encouraged, as it was 
not feared by the English, who had as yet none of their own ; 
and so long, at least, as the present union of the two countries 
continues, a repetition of the distinctive prohibitory regulations 
is not to be feared. 

Nearly all the little towns through which we passed that even- 
ing were lighted with gas. It is remarkable how thb important 
new invention has already penetrated all through this country. 
In Germany, only the largest towns can boast of being lighted 
with gas, and these too only partially. In the United Kin^om, 
towns lighted with gas can no longer be counted. 

At last we arrived at the centre-point of all the present %ht of 
the north of Ireland, the centre of all the flax-spinning and linen- 
weaving,*— at the great thick hanks of men and nouses which Irish 
flax has here twisted togetnei^— at Belfast. I believed, at first, 
that some great festival was being celebrated ; for, li whatever 
direction I looked, I saw the great fomr, five, and six-storied houses 
illuminated from top to bottom. Tbere were buildings among 
tbem from whicH light flashed finom one or two hundred windows 
at the same time. I had for a momen tfcrgotten that 1 had 
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mmyed itt a great manufactoiing town, the only one of importaoee 
ihmt Ireland poesesaes. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SELPAST AND ITS LINEN MANUFACTORIES. 

EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE OF POPULATION IN BELFAST — THE OWNER OP 
BELFAST — ^THB LiNEN-HALL — ^EXPORTATION OP LINEN — MODES OF PACK- 

TNO IT — THE TTHTMS OF THE MARKETS — 6ITINO A DRESS FLAX-SPIN- 

inNG*-«THE HAVD-LOOM AND niB POWBR-LOOM-^VARIBTIES OF FLAX*- 
SFINNING BY MACBINSBY — ^THE BLBACBINO GKOUiNDS — ^RAPIDITY OF 

BLEACHING CHEMICAL BLEACHING PREPARATIONS — NORTHERN PRUS- 

BYTERIANISM AND SOUTHERN CATHOLICISM — LISZT TAKEN FOR o'CON- 
NELL — PARTY-SPIRIT — RELIGIOUS PARTIES — THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN IRELAND — PRESBYTERIAN PARTIES — ^UNITARIANS — JUNCTION AND 
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rraUB HOME MISSION*— IRISH PBEAGHERS— IRISH SCHOOLS — ^THE SUNDAY 
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MUSICAL SOCIETIES— THE HARPERS' SOCIETY — FEVER-EPIDEMIC — PRO- 
PORTION OF FEVER PATIENTS TO THEIR VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS — ^PRO- 
FORnON OF THE FBVBR PATIBNTB TO THE SEXES. 

BeUksty in the jear 1821, contained S7fiOO inhabitants, and 
in 1631, 53,000. In ten years, therefore, its population increased 
afooot thirty percent., — ^an increase unequalled in Ireland. The 
town has also greatly increased daring the last ten years, probably 
in the same proportions as before, and may now contain nearly 
73,000 inhabitants. It is remarkable that, as well in its liuen 
trade as its increase of population, Belfast has kept equal pace with 
Dundee, in Seotland. In 1821, Dundee had 30,000 inhabitants; 
in 1831, 46,000; and has now over 60,000. The great increase 
16, in both places, eaused by the linen manufacture, by which 
numbers of the inhabitants of the open country have been induced 
to beeome inhabitants ci the towns. 

This vast mass of human beings, and all the houses they inhabit, 
live and stand one and all on the ground and soil of on^ proprietor, 
the Marquis cf Donegal, to whom the entire town belongs, to 
whom every citizen pays tribute. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago, it was still very insignificant, and James I. made a present 
•of the barony of Belfast to Sir Arthur Chichester, who had done 
much to promote (he English interests in this country, without 
'having the least idea of the city that would grow up on it for his 
posfterity. From this place the Marquis of Donegal, whose family 
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name w still Chichester, takes his title of Lord Belfast. It is 
said that the present marquis could deriTe an annual revenue of 
£300»000 from the town, had not a former possessor let the 
ground at trifling rents, and for very long terms. This has, how- 
ever, been of great advantage to Belfast. 

The linen manufacture and the linen trade being the principal 
staple and support of Belfast, it therefore claims the greatest 
attention from the traveller. The linen-hall, a large quadrangular 
building, which was erected at the end of the last century, is the 
central point of this trade in Belfast. In this building, almost afl 
the linen of the north of Ireland, destined for exportation, is col- 
lected, finished, sorted, and ^<made up and dressed" for those 
countries for which it is destined. Every considerable house has 
here its ware-rooms and stall, and a walk through the hall is 
therefore very interesting and instructive. 

The linen is sent from here to London, (o the United States, to 
British America, to Spain, to the Brazils, and, lately, to China 
also. For each market there is not only a particular kind of 
linen which it prefers, but for each there is also a particular mode 
of packing, and a particular mode of ornamenting the ou (sides of 
the packages. London receives the plainest packages : they must 
have no ornament of any kind, and every decoration of the linen 
would only awaken in the inhabitants of that city a prejudice 
against it. On the contrary, they are very particular and extremely 
nice about the quality of the linen ; and London therefore always 
receives the best qualities in the plainest wrappers. An ezteosive 
linen manufacturer, who had the kindness to conduct me through 
his ware-rooms, told me that his people had once neglected the 
above rule, and had sent a bale of linen to a London house, each 
parcel of which bore on it a little ornament ; he no longer 
remembered what the ornament was, but it might probably have 
been a couple of silver threads drawn through the band that 
enclosed the piece, or something similar. This immediately 
brought down a reprimand from the London dealer, who claimed 
a slight deduction from the price of each piece, on the ground that 
he had not ventured to offer the pieces thus ornamented to any of 
his customers until they had been repacked in a different manner. 
This individual, so sensitive respecting the external decoration of 
the linen, had at that time a capital of not more than £500 ; he 
is now worth £300,000, principally acquired, it is probable, by 
his accurate knowledge of the humours of his London customers. 

The most directly opposed to the London market in this respect, 
is that of North America, for which the packages can scarcely 
ever be too highly ornamented* They are tied up with ribbons 
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of Tarious colours, and ornamented with birds, flowers, Ac^p 
which stand out prettily from the white linen. A very favourite 
linen in America is that on which appears a condor tearing a lamb, 
-—a vignette very common in the Belfast linen-hall on linen in- 
tended for America. *' American linen must be more dressed,*' 
repeated my friend. Manufactories and ware-rooms give the 
observer an opportunity of studying the character of distant lands 
and people. 

As the whole of South America is accustomed to German linen, 
the Belfast speculators studiously give to the fabrics intended for 
Santa Cruz, Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco, &c., a German dress. 
They imitate both the German and Swiss linens in their external 
ornaments. In particular, they make use of the Prussian eagle, 
which they place with extended wings on all pieces destined for 
South America, that it may pass for the linen of Silesia or Biele- 
feld. The South Americans will take no linen on which they do 
not see this eagle. One of the Belfast linen merchants has pro- 
cured a very ornamented coat of arms, of an old German family, 
which he puts on his South American linen. Thus ^* every market 
has its whim/' as my guide expressed himself. 

Even to Germany, as to Hamburgh, for instance, considerable 
bales of linen are sent. I saw a great bale of parcels^ all of which 
had on them a Swiss cottage, surrounded by flowers and birds, 
and v?hich was destined for Hamburgh. They are sent there in 
order to be re-exported as genuine German manufacture. This 
speculation is possible, because as linen is cheaper in Belfast than 
in Germany, and as it pays no duty at Hamburgh, the transport 
costs but little ; and the South Americans, when they know the 
linen comes from Hamburgh, and see the Swiss cottages, are 
satisfied that it is genuine German or Swiss linen they receive. 
This they do not call cheating, but speculation, or « giving a dress." 
By this imitation of German linen, and also by obtaining labourers 
from Germany, this northern linen manufacture has greatly in- 
creased and improved. From France, also, some peculiar branches 
of the trade have been introduced. Thus, French or Belgian 
workmen have settled at Belfast, and there founded the now not 
insignificant manufacture of cambric. Many French linens alto 
are here imitated ; for instance, the Bretagne linens, which, as 
well as the German, are so much admired in Spain, and go bj the 
name of " Britannia." 

Among the flax- mills of Belfast, the most important are those 
of the Messrs. Mulholland, which are far more extensive than the 
largest establishments of the same kind at Dundee. At Leeds, in 
England, are the largest and most splendid flax-mills in the United 
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Kingdonii those of Manhall and Co. A linen-weaTmg esUbligh- 
menft b verj often established in connexion with these flax-mills; 
and the whole concern is then designated a linen-yini factory. 
Within the last iorty yean, many cotton spinning and weaving 
fisctories have also been added ; and on the whole, Belfut now 
nombers twenty-K>ne great '^ cotton and linen-yam factories/* some 
of which are so tast as to employ 2000 persons, and some of them 
rise to the imposing height of eight stones. A very considerable 
quantity of the linen, 1 believe much more than one-half, is still 
made in the coontry by hand-looms ; yet " power-weaving," as the 
£nglish call weaving by machinery, is increasing every day. The 
melancholy and much-felt battle between the hand-loom and the 
power^loom, which in some towns of England has been decided in 
fisvour of the latt^, is going on in Belfast 

As the growth of flax in the north of Ireland is insufficient for 
the supply required by the linen manufacturers, one sees in the 
great iadUiries of Bel&st, flax from all countries of the world, 
Aussia, France, Holland, and even Egypt, all of which is used for 
various purposes. The largest and the best is brought from Egypt ; 
the longest is the Russian, from Riga ; the finest and most valuable 
is the Dutch. The flax of the couoty of Down is the most 
esteemed Irish flax. In some of the mills the flax is now broken 
by machinery, in what are termed the '* hackling-rooms." Flax- 
spinnmg by machinery was for a long time a matter of great 
difficulty to thinking heads, because the process to be invented 
for that purpose should be founded on principles quite different 
from those of the woollen and cotton-spinning machines, the flax 
conststisg of a number of long smooth fibres, which could not be 
spun so easily as the short and closely-united threads of cotton 
4md wool. At last it was suggested to pass the flax thr<Migh warm 
water: by this means the fibres are divided, and, I believe, some- 
what curled and tangled, so that they are easily spun into a con- 
tinuous thread. By the warm water it was possible to dispense 
with the twisting and guiding hand, of the spinning-girl ; and in 
the great manufeictories one girl can now, alas I superintend no 
less than fifty-four spinning-wheels. Thus all the busy, hum- 
ming, little spinning-wheels are now melted into great, noisy, 
gigantic machines ; and the many comfortable little rooms that 
xesounded with the songs of the spinners are changed into spacious 
gas-lighted halls, in which the ruling voice of the injector com- 
mands silence and requires unremitting toil. 

The bleaching-girk are ivo better off than the spinnersu Che- 
mistry has now made such vast progress, thai it supplies much 
quicker and more powerful means for the bleaching than the coun- 
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tryman bas at his command. Avaricious speculation, which seeks 
to do every thing at the least possible cost, combines a multitude 
of fesources for this pui^ose» and thus many little establishments 
are united into one large one. Hencei in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, thate are several extensive bleaching eatablishmentSy or, 
08 they are called, ** Bleaching-grounds," or " Linen-greens," 
which are usually the property of those gentlemen who have fac- 
tofiea in the town. I visited one a few miles from Belfast : it 
consisted of great factories, of six-storied buildings, in the midst 
of beautiful nieadows, with chemical works, labourers' cottages, 
and outhouses. The bloaching^grounds of Belfast are said to 
possess advantages over those of any other town in the United 
Kingdom. They are situated in a beautiful plain which surrounds 
Belfast, and lies at the feet of high and rather steep hilb. The 
water, which flows down in abundance from these hills, and is of 
particular advantage in bleaching, never fails in any part of the 
year; and for this reason also water is as generally employed as 
steam, in BelfSsst, as the moving power for machiuery. Belfast 
bleachers have even been taken over to England and Wales ; but 
still it has been found impossible to attain the pure whiteness of 
the Belfast linen. The changeful climate of northern Ireland is- 
probably extremely favomrable to the process. The largest che- 
mical factories are near at hand, at Glssgow, and partly too in 
Belfast itself. 

I had scarcely any idea what a manifold and various apparatus 
of implements, buildings, machines, and chemical preparations, 
are required for the periect management of so simple a process as 
bleaching. The art has been brought to so high a degree of per- 
fection in these Belfast bleaching-grounds, that a large quantity 
of raw linen can be completely bleached in four and twenty hours. 
This rapidity is indeed by no means beneficial for the linen ; but, 
under pressing circumstances, it may be sometimes useful to trade 
and to humanity. If, for instance, by such fires as those of New 
York or Hamburgh, great quantities of linen are consumed, it is 
possible, by these ranid processes, to proride the poor sufferers in 
a vety short time with linen fully bleached. By the various }»o- 
cesses to which the linen is subjected, the most various effects and 
tints of colour are produced, — blue-white, pink-white, yellow- 
white, and chalk-white, according to the colour most in demand 
with their cmisumers. I do not know whether this has been 
earned to such perfection in Germany. The number and great-, 
ness of the chemical preparations I found on these bleaching- 
-grounds amazed me. There is the *< wheat-starch," made in 
Ireland; the *^ bleaching-liquid," brought from Glasgow <and Bd- 
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fast ; the " blae/* prepared in Liverpool for the entire kingdom ; 
and the vitriol, which is mixed with water in small portions. 
Then there are the various contrivances for saturating the linen 
with these compounds, and other machines to wash out these 
chemical preparations again after ever}' soaking. There are the 
*< blueing, starching, wringing, and beetling machines," the last 
of which serve to give the linen its final gloss. The gloss is also 
of various kinds : there is the high-finished, the soft-finished, and 
the German-finished gloss. The Americans know this German 
gloss, and the Belfast bleachers must therefore attend to it. They 
also know how to place the beaters, that after the beetling it 
assumes a watered appearance. Then there are the drying-house?, 
where it is dried by the wind, or, if the case is urgent, by artificial 
heat. All these things are here so perfect that they seem to be 
prepared for every chance and necessity of trade, and to be able 
to comply with the whims of all the markets in the world. 

Many little contrivances are here to be seen for measuring the 
strength of the different bucks. These scientific contrivances are 
now more and more exploding the ancient *^ rule of thumb," that 
is, the old way the bleachers had of trying the strength of the 
bucking- washes by the tongue .and the taste. Many of the che- 
mical instruments, and nearly all those made of glass, are procured 
from Germany ; as is likewise the case in most of the manufac- 
tories of England where chemical apparatus is used. 

Damask is now manufactured at Belfast in considerable quan- 
tities; and the inhabitants are not a little proud that their factories 
make damask even for the table of her most gracious Majesty. 

Many other branches of trade have also been established at 
Belfast, especially during the last ten years. Several of these 
have been introduced by philanthropists, who dreaded, that, if the 
entire industrial activity, or the entire existence of the population, 
depended on the linen manufacture alone, great misery might be 
occasioned by adverse and unexpected changes, and who thus 
endeavoured to prepare and open the way for a more diversified 
activity. The growing necessities of the linen trade, which in- 
creased in refinement every day, also caused many other branches 
of industry to spring up and flourish. Thus there are here iron* 
works, glass manufactories, whitelead works, &-c., most of which 
are offshoots from the great mother-factories at Glasgow. The 
most strange, and, at first sight, to a German, most inexplicable, 
of these subordinate trades, is that of the philosophical instrument 
makers, who are found all over England, but the true meaning of 
whose name I here for the first time discovered. By these aie 
meant the makers of chemical and physical apparatus. 
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The most remarkable fact, however, in the history of Belfast 
inaQO&cture and art, is that the first printing press was set up in 
this city so late as in the year 1 696 : printing was therefore intro- 
duced into many Russian towns much earlier than into this British 
city. Yet Belfast, since the introduction of printing, has, next to 
Dublin, produced more printed books than any other city in Ire- 
land. Here, in 1714, was printed the first Bible in Ireland ; and 
here the oldest Irish periodical, " The Weekly Magazine," was 
established. Germany, therefore, has many older periodicals than 
Ireland. Seven newspapers are now published in Belfast, all more 
or less Whiggish, and, like the Roman Catholic papers of the 
south, not only opposed to the Tories, but also to the Church of 
England. (*. 

In the Irish rebellion, at the close of the last century, the 
Presbyterians of the north, and the Catholics of the south rose 
in concert J and at the same time : the former fought no less 
obstinately against the English troops than the latter, and they 
received all accounts of the progress of the French Revolution 
with as much exultation as the Catholics. Like the Catholics, 
they are favourable to republican, or, at least, to anti-aristocratjc 
and auti-£nglish tendencies. Nevertheless, they are no friends 
of the southern Catholics, and, under particular circumstances, 
are their bitterest enemies. O'Connell and his party have less in- 
iiuence in Belfast than in almost any other town in Ireland ; and 
on all the agitation-expeditions and triumph-progresses which this 
great man makes through Erin's plains and towns, he carefully 
avoids Belfast. Of course he has some partisans here, whom he 
once visited ; but he arranged it so that he arrived by night, in a 
mean-looking carriage, and went off again before the opposite 
party had time to concert and execute any movement against him. 
I was told at Belfast that the great musician Liszt had the mis« 
fortune to be taken for 0*Connell in the neighbourhood of that 
citjy and was very near undergoing something extremely disagree- 
able that was intended for the agitator. As Liszt approached 
&om Newry, in a handsome chaise drawn by four horses, and it 
was rumoured that the carriage contained a celebrated man, some 
of the Presbyterian rabble imagined it was O'Connell. They 
stopped the carriage, cut the traces, and compelled the eminent 
pianist to dismount, in order that they might wreak their anger 
against him in Irish fashion^ They merely wished to duck him 
in H neighbouring pond, and then to advise him to return to ht& 
carriage, and to be off td the south of Ireland. It was some time 
before they discovered that, instead of the well-iedy old 0'ConoelI>< 
a young artist had fallen into their hands. It is the peculiar a^d? 
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unfortunate clnncterisltc of Irish p«rtias» that they agree in 
acaroelj a stngle pointy and that thw interaats and sympatluaft are 
80 different, that they can unite oit no common g^und for the 
good of all. It is true that all who live on the soil of Ertn, are 
one and all Irish in some particular* and must necessarily feel a 
certain degree of sympathy for their fatheriand, which they have 
eitiier ent^!ed as colonists, or inhabited from times of old. The 
original native Celts, the English and Scotch colonists, the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Presbyterians, the High Churchmen, the poor 
tenants, the merchants, the landed gentry, have become, or have 
ever been, Irish. The name of Erin finds an echo in the hearts 
of all, and there is not one among them who does not lament her 
ill-fortune. They are all, too, in some way opposed to the pre- 
tensions of England: the original Celts and Catholics are» of 
course, the natural enemies of every thing English ; the Presby- 
terians, as well as the Scotch, are opposed to the Established 
Church. Nay, the Irish Presbyt^Ians have even their separate 
opposition against the Kirk of Scotland, which, as the mother* 
church, sometimes attempts to exercise a certain authority over the 
Irish synod. So, in like mauner, the Irish High-Church party is 
by no means always in harmony with the English Church party ; 
and the interests of the Irish Presbyterian, or Lutheran, or Ro- 
man Catholic trades' -people and mannfactorers, of Celtic or Saxon 
origin, have always been clashing with those of £n|^d. The 
Irish nobility, too, by no means h(dd the same (pinions as the 
English : the Irish nobleman is made the subject of raillery in 
England, and the English nobleman is no favourite in Ireland. 
From all this, one might expect that a fine, unanimous, and 
powerful opposition would have been formed in Ireland against 
England ; and that all parties would at least join hands in patriotic 
exertions against England. The parties of other oountriea, as in 
France, for instance, always uuite as soon as their country is 
threatened ^m without; and however riolent party feuds may 
be, all are brothers as soon as the enemy appeals. 

In Ireland, however, it is precis^y the reverse. So often as 
the foe and oppressor, Sngkad, appears, so often she is sure to 
find numbers ready, through party*hate, to suppress a portion of 
their patriotic sympathies, and even to sacrifice a portion of their 
own interests^ to save the remainder, and to satisfy their hatred. 
Thus, although the Irish landlords did not like the restoictioas to 
which, before the Union, the trade of trehwd was subjected, Mid 
hy which they were sufferers, they did not nuse their voice against 
tfiem, because th^ requited the support of the English kings to 
letain tiaAt gnmte of property* Thus, again, although the Irish. 
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parluunent did not like to be commanded by that of England, jel 
it showed itself obedient in order to retain its privil^et. Thus, 
also, the Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics, although both 
opposed to the Established Church and the Protestant aristocracy^ 
yet hate each other so much the while, that they often desert and 
betray one another in the midst of the battle. It is said that, in 
the last rebellion, Presbyterian rebels looked on inactive, and 
took pleasure in seeing parties of Catholics cut down by the 
English, although it was against these very Englishmen they wera 
both fighting. 

Thus the interests of no two Irish parties run parallel with each 
other ; and even though both are hostile to England, they are 
still more hostile to one another, and make friends with England 
half against their own inclination. People think and feel in Ire- 
land so differently on the most important concerns of man, religion^ 
government, nationality. Sec, and are all so differently interested 
in each of these matters, that it is next to impossible to propose 
or to carry out any general measure which is not considered as 
poison by some, wnikt by others it is received as a healing and 
refreshing drink* It is proposed to provide workhouses for the 
destitute : the Presbyterians are well pleased, because they hope 
to get rid of beggars and disorder; but the Catholics* whose 
church encourages almsgiving, are averse to it, in order not to 
be doubly taxed. Is it intended to provide schools for the people : 
the Protestants insist on the whoie Bible being used in them ; the 
Catholics, on the contrary, wUl have no Bible at all, and then 
education and civilization suffers. Is the draining of the bogs 
taken into consideration, or the cultivation of the barren moun- 
tains: the farmers applaud, but the great folks do not wish to 
lose the pasturage for their sheep ; or the landlords applaud, and 
then the peasantry do not like to lose their turf. Is it intended to 
lighten the pressure of tithes on the farmers : the Established 
Church shakes her head, and the Catholic chapels nod encourage- 
ment. If people in the west rejoice that something is doing for the 
Celtic language and literature, and that a professorship of Celtic 
literature has been lately erected in the university of Dublin, it is 
made a subject for derision in the east ; and the Union, to maintain 
which one party would die, another would give their lives to destroy. 
When these differences will cease, and all these prejudices be 
smoothed down, no one can foresee. At all events, the commence* 
ment which has been made proceeds at so slow a rate, that one can- 
not venture to calculate the distance of the goaL The Celts are 
but slowly disappearing before the advance of the Saxons, and a 
difference of language will long exist The Catholics have still so 
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much to demand back from the Protestants, and the latter are at 
this moment in the enjoyment of so many unjust priviieges, and 
In possession of so much plundered from the former, that it will be 
long before both parties can meet without animosity and jealousy. 
The great landlords have not yet taken a step towards resigning 
the least part of their unjust rights over their tenants, and a partition 
and dissolution of the great estates has not been even dreamt uf. 
In short, a reconciliation is yet so distant, that, in despair, one 
might almost exclaim, in the words of Moore — 

" When vill this end, ye Powers of God ? 
She weeping asks for ever ; 
But only hears, from out that flood. 
The demon answer, — * Never i' " 

The religious dissensions and differences of Ireland claim the 
traveller's attention, especially at Belfast, for here he enters the 
central point of a new branch, not only of manufactures, but also 
of religion, namely, the Presbyterian. The three religions of 
Ireland, the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, and the Roman 
Catholic, correspond with the three races which inhabit it, — with 
the descendants of the original Irish, and of the earliest English 
colonists, who are all Catholics ; with those of the later English 
immigrants, who are Protestants ; and with the Scottish, who pro- 
fess Presbytcrianisra. The principal seat of the Episcopalians Is 
undoubtedly Dublin, where they are most powerful by means of 
the university ; but they are scattered every where through the 
land, as its lords and masters. The stronghold of the Presbyte- 
rians is Belf&st, where their "Moderator," the head of their church, 
resides, and their general assembly is held. They compose the 
greater part of the population in the northern districts of Ireland ; 
while in the south the Presbyterians are but few, as in Dublin, 
Duncannon, &c. The Catholics have no such central city, yet 
there are genuine Catholic towns, as Cork, Galway, Drogheda, 
&c. They form every where the principal mass of the population. 
In the north alone, they have been dislodged en masse by the 
Presbyterians, who have taken their places. 

The Presbyterians in Ireland form a separate church of their own, 
organized on the model of that of Scotland, and called the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ireland, or Ulster, which is its peculiar pro- 
vince. Its foundation dates from the year 1642, and U has there- 
fore existed just 200 years. At different times, as in the Kirk 
of Scotland, various secessions and reunions have taken place in 
the bosom of this Irish Presbyterian Church. These schisms 
were principally caused by the general synods, which had retained 
the strict orthodoxy of Calvin, Knox, and the Scotch reformers 
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requiring that Presbyterian ministen should subscribe the Con- 
fession of Faith framed in the year 1644, by the assembly of the 
Presbyterian divines at Westminster. This Confession of Faith 
exactly corresponds with the decisions of the synod of Dortrecht, 
and contains the most strict Calvinism ever comprised in any creed. 
When many preachers afterwards objected to signing this Con- 
fession, claiming for every one the right of a perfectly free inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, there arose a division of the Presby- 
terians into Seceders or Nonsubscribers and orthodox Calvinists. 
At the head of the former stood the Secession Synod ; at the head 
of the latter, the Great Synod of Ulster. In the year 1840 these 
two synods were again united into a General Assembly. A few 
congregations only havQ not assented to this reunion, and now 
form separate synods of their . own. For instance, there is the 
Presbytery of Antrim, consisting of nine churches, which seceded 
so early as 1720 ; then there is the Remonstrant Synod, or, as it 
is also called, the Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, which 
consists of four presbyteries, or twenty-six congregations, who 
maintain the principle of nonsubscription to creeds. From these 
twenty- six congregations, five have lately seceded, at the annual 
assembly in 1840, and again form a little body of their own. The 
members of the last-named community are principally Unitarians, 
who worship God the Father solely and alone. The Lord Jesus 
Christ they consider the Son of God and Ambassador of the 
Father, the divinely appointed and inspired Saviour of man from 
the evils of ignorance and sin. But they do not regard him as 
God, nor do they reverence him as such. They deem the Holy 
Ghost to be a power, virtue, or agency, which emanates from the 
Father. On these points all Irish Unitarians agree ; but concern- 
ing a variety of less important points they hold an equal variety of 
opinions. These Unitarians have, however, less in common with 
our German Rationalists than this might lead one to suppose. 
<' We do not maintain that form of rationalism preached by Paulus, 
Ammon, and Strauss in your country," said an esteemed Unitarian 
minister to me : *' although, indeed, some of us are not unac- 
quainted with the writings of these men." This is very true : a 
German Rationalist, and an Irish Unitarian, are two very different 
beings. 

As the subscription of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
produced the Nonsubscribers, so the circumstance that the various 
presbyteries did not insist upon perfectly unconditional and un- 
qualified subscription, — that some did not desire any subscription 
at all^ — that others permitted an addition like this : ** We sub- 
scribe the W^estminster Confession of Faith in so far as it is founded 

23 
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Tm holy writ and agreeable to il,"-*-all this, I say^ had the effect 
cauanig many rigorous congregaUons, who insisted on strict 
snbscrtption, to unite and form Presbyterian bodies of their own. 
These are, the Covenanters, who have thirtv-five congregations in 
Ireland ; and the Anti*bounty Seoeders, who form about nine or 
ten. All these have no connexion with their brother Presby- 
terians. 

On the whole, there are now about four hundred and ninety 
Presbyterian congregations in Ireland, which are divided into about 
forty presbyteries. The whole Presbyterian population, in the year 
1834, amounted to 642,000 souls; but now it is supposed to far 
exceed 800,000. The Unitarians have forty^ congregations, or 
societies, consistmg of 42,000 souls. 

The province of Ulster had, in 1831, a population of 2,386,000, 
and it now probably amounts to 2,500,000 : nearly the third part, 
therefore) is Presbyterian. In Belfast, the proportion of the 
Presbyterians to other religious communitres is computed as 
folldvn :— 

Presbyterians 23,600 

Catholics 19,700 

Episcopalians 16,300 

Other sects 1,100 

60,700 

The mosiTemarkabld feature in the spirit of the Presbyterian 
Church is its missionary and proselytising zeal, which has in- 
creased greatly in influence and extent sinee the reunion of the 
two great Presbyterian bodies, in 1840. First, there is a foreign 
mission, for Indm and other foreign countries ; then, since 1841, 
41 Jewish mission, for the conversion of the Jews, which, in con- 
junction with similar societies in Glasgow and Edinburgh, has 
sent missionaries to Pesth and Jassy, ** to labour among the seed 
of Abraham for the everlasting gospel.^ And, finally, there is 
also a home mission, which is the most interesting of all. Tliis 
home mission has three objects : first, to promote the building 
of churches in the north of favoured Ulster ; second, to reanimate 
declining congregations, and to establish new ones in th^ south 
and west of Ireland ; and, thirdly, to instruct, in the knowledge of 
the Gospel, through the medium of their own tongue, those who 
speak the Irish language only. 

AiB these subjects are all new, highly interesting, and little known 
t<^u8, 1 will here give a short account of the home mission from 
'• M^Conbe's Christian Remembrancer for 1842," and will avail 
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myMlf of the words of the essaj itself, which are veiy character* 
iatfd of the opinions and iangaage of the Presbyterians :— 

''Since her purification and renovation, the Presbyterian Church 
has been ever engaged itk the labour of evangelizing Ireland. It h 
highly edifying that the last exertions of the churdi, with regard to 
Indk and the Jews, have rather strengthened than weakened hev 
home opefations. Thirty years ago the missionary system of this 
church was- founded, and every succeeding year has brought it 
increased activity and resources. But the labours of the last two 
years have been especially crowned with success, which is chiefly 
to be attributed to the reunion of the Secession Synod with the 
Synod of Ulister. There are stilt, however, some very God-forsaken 
districts in our favoured Ulster, where the blessings of gospeU 
preaching cannot be- enjoyed by the Protestant population with the 
desired cooremence. Tmis many immortal souls remain neglected 
in the midst of a flood of gospel light. Thie formation of- new 
congregations^ the- butkltng of new churches, the appoititmeut of 
mioistersy are the pointS'tO" which the activity of the mission has 
been particularly directed-y^ and neverhto a similar undertaking by 
any other church beeiree visibly blessed. In a period of ten years, 
the nuDi^r of congregelions haa been doubled, and some of the 
strongest and -healthiest congregations of Ireland- have been pro- 
duced by this systeniv The work, grows every year in magnitude 
and in^portance. No' less than fifty«six congregations, in the 
north of Ireland^ now receive pecuniary support from the mission, 
and but eleven of these are still without a mmister. The pressing 
neeessifty iot the second difficuH labour of the mission, again to 
revive deelining congregations, is self-evident. In all the prin- 
cipal tovrass of the south of Irelund, and even in some country 
districts, Presbyterian churches onee existed and flourished; 
but during the last fifty years many of them have, from various 
eawesy fallen inta decay, and not a few are completely extinct. 
Moreover, we find, in the south of Iteknd, single Pt^byterians 
scattered over the country, and in every town, many of whom are 
seventy miles and more from a Presbyterian clergyman. The 
sontfaem division of the home mission has therefore the restoration 
of the candlestick for< the object' of its labours. 

•^Itt' Corky ClonraeI> Athlone^ Galway, Carlow, and other 
ia^portmnt posts, where vexr promising congregations ik>w exist, 
thw oljeet has^ been i^ready elbeted We have everv reason to 
betievey that, by the establishment of these congregations in the 
nudst of< a beniglited land, a vast deal of good has been already 
6omm; not only because many ppiecieus souls will now be thereby 
tniaed and fiued for "ifiUBOrtnl glory and happiness, butparticu- 
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larly because now a lasting testimony for the truth is deposited 
even in the midst of surrounding superstition and infideli^. 
During the last eight months this work has been carried on with 
particular success by two missionaries^ Simpson and Knox, who 
were sent out to reconnoitre the land. By their exertions very 
promising openings and congregations have been called to life at 
Wexford and New Ross. Tndee, (the best centre for the exer- 
tions of all missionaries in Ireland,) Killameyy Miltown, Bandon, 
are points in which the exertions of die church have been crowned 
with remarkable success. But the work of the dissemination of 
truth will not be fully carried out, till every Presbyterian , and 
every Protestant of every creed, has the ordinances of the gospel 
near at hand. He alone who has himself visited these places, and 
knows the extent of their abandonment, can fully estimate the 
importance and the necessity of erecting in the oountty the 
standard of the cross. 

<< The last, and perhaps the most important, object of the exer- 
tions of the home mission, concerns the bestowing the knowledge 
of the gospel on the Irish-speaking population of our island, almost 
a third of the entire population. And yet for such a mass of im- 
mortal souls not the least sympathy has hitherto been shown, even 
by the Protestant church. Most of them are totally ignorant of the 
English language, and no attempt has been made to approach them 
by another medium. The Presbyterian church at last has lately 
resolved to give the gospel to these people in their own language, 
and for this object it employs two means. The first is, preaching 
in the Irish tongue. This was long a pious wish in our country. 
It is now at last in our power to apply this means. During the 
past year (1841,) the Rev. Henry M*Manus, who, with great 
fluency and strength, can address his countrymen in the language 
tliey love^ has travelled about every where, preaching the word. 
He has already visited the towns of Gal way, Sligo, Clifden, 
Westport, Drumcornwick, Brickhill, Boyle, and other places in 
the west. He has also travelled through a great part of the north- 
west. The reception he almost every where met with was very 
favourable, and the readiness and the desire of the people to hear 
him was so great, that one may entertain the hope that the time 
of grace for our country, even the set time, is at last arrived. The 
second means is, the erection of Irish schools. There are about 
three millions of Irish who speak the Irish language, and love it 
as their mother tongue. In the year 1818, a Bible was printed^ 
Jn the Irish language and character, by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; and the work of circulating the Scriptures among 
the Irish-speaking population then begun, has now ripened into 
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the present syetem of teaching and learning through the medium 
of tne Irish language. The schools are very simply contrived, 
and can be quickly increased to any amount at pleasure. A suit- 
able person is appointed as teacher, in every district where a school 
is wanted; the pupils are his neighbours and relatives, to the 
dbtance of two or three miles round him. They meet alternately 
at each other*s houses for instruction, every evening, after their 
work is done, and on the Lord's day, moniing and evening. They 
begin to read and to spell in a little primer, which has been written 
and printed for them ; when they have learned this by heart, a 
portion of Scripture is put into their hands ; they then begin and 
continue to study the word of God, till they are able to read it 
with ease and fluency, while at the same time they learn to trans* 
late it into English. A portion of it thev learn by heart also. 
The schools are visited thrice a year by an inspector, who reports 
on their condition to the superintendent. All the teachers very 
frequently meet at the superintendent's, to be further instructed 
in the saving doctrines of the Bible, and to be encouraged in the 
business of teaching, by little premiums and presents. Besides 
all this, Scripture-readers are engaged to travel about from village 
to village, and from house to house, in order to maintain among 
the people the habit of reading and hearing the word of salvation. 
** This entire system of Irish teaching was established by the 
Presbyterian church in the beginning of 1835. In the first year, 
30 schools were founded ; since then they have gone on increasing 
in number, and in this present 1842 they amount to 223. The 
scholars last year examined in these schools by the inspectors, 
amounted to 5407, &11 Roman Catholics, who learned to read the 
Holy Scriptures in Irish, and to translate them into English. 
Not one of these scholars was younger than fifteen, and many 
hundreds were over fifty and seventy years of age. Many of the 
teachers have even renounced the errors of Popery, and the know- 
ledge of the Light is making rapid progress among them all. The 
field of our activity is wide, the necessity great, and the machineiy 
is good. What might not a fully united, zealous, and vigorous 
Presbyterian church accomplish, if she called forth all the powers 
that stand at her command 1" 

So much for the remarkable activity of the Presbyterian church 
of Ireland, which calls itself pre-eminently a missionary and an 
apostolic church. 

The Irish Sunday-schools, which differ from those above de- 
scribed, by being open merely on Sunday, and conducted by unpaid 
teachers, mostly originate from this Presbyterian church, as the 
following interesting view of the number oi Sunday-schools in the 
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varions provinces of Ireland elearij shows. The fint socieiy lor 
the fonnatiOQ of Sunday-schools was foattdedin 1809> And on the 
Ist of Januaryi 18419 there were^-^ 

SOHOOU. FirPU.8. imPAID TBAOHBBS. 

In Ulster 2,010 with 169,377 and 15,891 

9, Leinster . , • . 455 ,, 33,540 „ 2«969 

„ Munster 394 ,, 19,094 ,,, 2,045 

I, Connaught •.169 n 8,668 » 763 

In all Ireland... 3,028 ,, 230,679 „ 21,668 
Here again it is apparent how greallv education has been 
neglected in the west of Ireland, since in tjlster there are single 
counties in which the Sunday-schools contain from four (o hve 
times as many pupils and teachers as the whole fi^ counties of 
Connaught put together. 

The Presbyterians of the north are as unwearied in their 
exertions in the field of sclenti&c inquiry as in that of religious 
enlightenment. The whole north of Ireland, ^< the favoured 
Ulster,'* in this respect, as &r out-shines the rest •of Ireland, as 
Scotland does the rest of Great Britain ; and just as the Scotch 
are superior to the English in education and enlightenment, so are 
the people of Ulster to the rest of the Irish. Belfast is at once 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow of Ireland,! on a smaller scale. Like 
Edinburgh, it is the seat of many learned and scientific societies : 
of horticultural, agricultural, statistical, literary, and historical 
societies, of a mechanics' institute, a society of natural history, 
and, lastly, of several musical societies. I visited the institutions 
and collections of some of these societies. 

The society of natural history possesses a little museum, in a 
handsome and elegant building. This is one of the numerous 
museums which have of late years been established in all the 
towns of England ; but, upon the whole, the museums of our 
middle-class German' towns are not only older, but richer, and in 
better order than these British provincial museums. The museum 
of Belfast contains many interesting Irish antiquities, found in the 
neighbourhood, and also curiosities of natural history; but here, 
to his disappointment, the traveller seeks in vain for what, above 
all things, he has the best right to expect,— I mean a complete, 
well-arranged, satisfactory, and instructive collection of every thing 
illustrative of the Giant's Causeway, and, in general, of all- the 
interesting volcanic formations of the north of Ireland. Every 
provincial museum has no doubt its particular function, since 
each is generally directed to the investigation of some one im- 
porttint department of natural history. Belfast ' this great city so 
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rich in scienUfic BMlerlaU and learned men, is, without doobt^ 
above all things called upon to e:^eit All its powers to collect in its 
museum every thing calculated to convey to the inquiring, infor« 
^ mation and a clear conception of a natural phenomenon, for which 
the north of Ireland is celebrated throughout the entire world, 
namely, of those remtvkable basaltic formations on its coast. 

Some specimens of those coasts sre, of course, found in the 
Belfast museum ; but when i think how nobly illustrative many 
of our Gwman provincial museums are of the geological structure 
of their neighbourhoods, as the Prague museum of the formation 
of Bohemia, and the wonderfully arranged collections in Griz 
illustrative of the structure of the Alps, with regret I must say 
that in this respect Belfast is far behind them. In vain the 
traveller inquires after a complete collection of all the volcanic 
masses of which the northern coast consists,— in vain, for an 
arrangement of them, according to the order in which nature has 
disposed them, or for a model of the Giant*s Causeway in wood, 
or for a clear, accurate model in plaster, or any other material, of 
the entire northern coast, — all of which it is a disgrace to Belfast 
not to possess. The traveller, going to visit this wonder of nature 
with bis head full of expectation, and returning from it with his 
head full of speculations, finds, alas! nothing, or at least very 
little, of all these things here. 

In general the stranger finds more to interest him in the private 
than in the public collections of the English. The former are 
usually much richer, and kept in the most admirable order ; whilst 
the latter seem to be only in the course of formation. Of the 
private collections of pictures, compared to the public, this is very 
difierent ; and the public libraries, which form the oldest of all 
classes of collections in England, are of course an exception ; but 
the finest and best collections of natural history and antiquities 
are generally those of private persons, who zealously devote them- 
selves to some particular branch. In Belfast, there are some 
private collections unique in their kind, such as Dr. Druromond's 
wonderful collection of sea plants, and Dr. Thompson's complete 
and elegantly arranged collection of shells. 

The Botanic Garden of Belfast was laid out in 1830, and a great 
many English botanic gardens have been established within the 
last twenty years. I was invariably surprised by the extreme 
youth of all these scientific institutions in England, which has 
still to accomplish for its remote districts what we have long since 
done in Germany. The Belfast Botanic Garden is, next to that 
.of Dublin, the finest in Ireland, and as excellent as any in Eng- 
land. It has some advantages over that of Dublin ; for although 
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these cities are only eighty miles apart, their climates are very 
different, the summer at Dublin being much warmer, and the 
winter more seTcre, than at Belfast. The enlightened director of 
the garden, who told me this, thought that this fact might be ex- 
plained by Dublin having a great plain on its landward side, while 
Belfast, being on that side surrounded by high hills, receives all 
its air from the 8ea« In this garden the cypress was growing in 
perfect health in the open air, under the d5th degree of latitude, 
as also the arbutus, which does not grow wild here, as in the 
south of the island. For this, however, the north is compensated 
by the yew, which is peculiar to it. A beautiful collection of 
heaths ornaments the garden ; and among them are seen remark- 
ably large ones, which grow in the bogs of Ireland. One division 
of the garden, called the British Giuxien, particularly interested 
me : it contained a collection, as perfect as possible, of all the 
plants indigenous to the British Isles. There was here a complete 
collection of grasses, which are of great importance to British 
gardeners, who take such pride in beautiful grassy lawns. Here 
I saw no less than 400 species of grass, all indigenous in England. 
In the larger English towns there are gardens in which grasses 
only are cultivated, and the production of these, and the sale of 
their seeds, form a distinct branch of trade. The **fe8tuca ovinay" 
the ^^poa trivialis" the "poa neomoralU" are grasses which make 
a good thick, fresh, short verdure, and are therefore much in re- 
quest for lawns. Australian plants also thrive very well in the 
^temperate atmosphere of Belfast, and in general through all Ire- 
land ; and among these are many already diffused far and wide 
^through the Irish gardens. The Irish myrtle was cited to me as 
^n example. This introduction of plants from all parts of the 
world into England, which has no very rich herbarium of its own, 
vincreases daily. A rose, originally brought from China, is now 
vjcommon in Ireland, where it flourishes winter and summer in the 
-open air. 

Of musical societies, tnere are now four in Belfast, — the Ana- 
creontic, the Choral, the Harmonic, and the Society of Harpers, 
all of which give frequent musical festivals, concerts, and re- 
ihearsals. Thalberg, Liszt, and other great musicians, have always 
'visited Belfast, whilst they have neglected Limerick, Cork, and 
other towns of the south. I mention this, because it is well known 
that other manufacturing towns, as Manchester and Birmingham, 
are famous for their musical taste, and their numerous musical 
societies and festivals ; whilst Liverpool, and other trading towns, 
are as inferior to them in this respect, as Edinburgh is to the 
manufacturing Glasgow ; and because the question may be raised, 
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whether, in manufactaring towns, particalar circumstances preTail, 
which are favcranble to the development and cultivation of a taste 
for music ? • 

The Harpers' Society is the oldest musical society in Ireland. 
It was founded and supported in a singular manner, at the sugges- 
tion of some Irish patriots residing in the East Indies, nvho were 
probably more affected by the beautiful Irish melodies, when they 
sang them among themselves, far from their native land, and who 
contributed funds for the instruction of some blind boys as harpers 
at Belfast, and to establish concerts there on this old national instru- 
ment. Perhaps a few patriotic Irishmen, in the East Indies or 
China, will some day, mindful of the wonders of their fatherland, 
send money to Belfost for the formation of a geological museum, 
to illnstrate the Giant's Causeway, and every thing connected 
with it. 

I have already mentioned the Harpers' Society at Drogheda. 
In the last century there were no such societies in Ireland ; and 
from this one might suppose that harp-plaiying was now again be- 
ginning to flourish, as in the time of the bards of old. But in 
this we would perhaps deceive ourselves as much, as if from the 
present schools, professorships^ and other exertions for the Irish, 
Gaelic, and Welsh languages, we were to expect their revival. 
Sympathies and exertions like these are wont to arise only when 
an art or science is on the decline ; and are often a sign less of its 
vigour than of its death, like the last flaring-up of an expiring 
flame. In respect to language, there is no doubt of this. In 
respect to the harp we cannot decide. Yet Dr. Bunting, who has 
published a collection of national Irish melodies and a disser- 
tation on Irish music, assures us, that, admirably as some living 
harpers still play the Irish compositions on the harp, not one of 
them comes near to those who were present at the great musical 
meeting at Belfast, in the year 1792, and the most distinguished 
of whom were, Denis Hempson, Arthur O'Neill, Charles Fan- 
ning, and seven others. So much is certain, that the Belfast 
Harp Society has not fulfilled the expectations it excited, and 
that it is now dissolved. 

Among the other public institutions of Belfast, as in all towns 
of Ireland, and in all manufacturing towns of England, the fever 
hospital claims the attention of the traveller. The excessively 
crowded dwellings of the labouring classes, and the increase of 
wretchedness and poverty, augment the dangers arising from con- 
tagious fever to an extraordinary degree, and render the question 
of fever hospitals, their better arrangement, and their extension, 
one of pressing importance to the municipal authorities and the 
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Government of England. As I visited tliis ho8|Mtaly and w my 
friends supplied me with the reports of its •pecations* I may be 
able to supply mj readers with some interesting information odd- 
ceming it. From the tables of the number of patients reoeired 
into the hospital, it appears that^ fever has been coBi^antly in- 
creasing. From the year 1818 to 1836, the number Annually 
admitted usually amountiki to between 300 and 000. The highest 
number during that period was 1621. In the year 1837> the num- 
ber amounted to 1987; and in 1838 it rose to the unparalleled 
one of 3363. Since then, indeed, the number has again diminished^ 
but it has never been less than 1000. The average of six years, 
previous to 1837, was 750 annually; and of the six yean since 
1837, upwards of 1500. These numbers are not . proportionate 
either to the increase of the population or the extension of the 
hospital. In malignity and obstinacy, these Irish fevers appear to 
be on the increase ; for the periods of their prevalence seem to be 
always growing longer. Before the year 1818, an epidemic infec- 
tions fever never lasted in Belfast longer than eight months. In 
1818> an epidemic lasted ten months; and in 1836, there was 
one that continued over a year,— the longest ever heam of here. 
These fevers prevail almost solely among the poorer classes, and 
are caused by their bad food and wretched mode of life. Every 
wet year, which injures the harvest, also produces an increase oi 
fever. When the wealthy are attacked by fev^, they are attacked 
with greater violence and more fatally. Certain, localities of this 
town suffer more from fever than others. This is also the case in 
Manchester, Glasgow, and other towns, where these epidemics 
prevail. It is remarkable, that none of all my ten reports showed 
that season had any influence upon the fever, but that it appeared 
to prevail with equal severity the whole year round. 

To the report for last year is appended a table, showing the 
occupations of the patients, which gives an idea of what classes 
suffer most from fever. This table will not be completely avail- 
able until it is accompanied by a statement of the number of per- 
sons in the various trades and callings in Belfast. Among 2056 
patients, 704, or more than one-third, were millworkers and 
weavers. There were but six bleachers, although the number of 
this class in Belfast undoubtedly bears a far greater proportion to 
the entire population. 423, or more than a fifth part of these 
patients, were of the class of servants. It is also remarkable that 
females appear more liable to fever than* males. In almost every 
year there were in the hospital from ten to twenty per cent, more 
women than men. Yet the fever is not so violent and fatal to- the 
former as to the latter; for nearly all the tables show that the 
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deaths of tbe men exceeded those -of the women by ten or twenty 
per eent. The cause of this may be, that the men, on whose 
labour the subsistence of their families principally depends, are not 
sent inlo the hospital until the disease has become very violent. 
Fev:er seldoraer attacks persons of advanced age, but when it does 
it is the more violent. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE COAST OF ANTRIM. 

PKBCJLXyVKfSB BEFORB STARTING STORMY WBATHER — ^LOUOH BEUTAST— « 

THE CASTLE OF OABRICKFEBOUS — LARNE — COUNTY OF ANTRIM — BLACK 
AKD WHITE — LIMESTONE AND BASALT — THE ANTRIM COAST ROAD- 
BOULDERS — ISLAND MA6EE — BALLYGALLY HEAD PUFFING HOLES— « 

KKOCKDHU — GLENARM — THE ANTRIM FAMILY — THE MCDONNELLS AOT> 
MAC DONNBLLS — TflE GENBALOGY OF THE o'nIALLS — PRINTED AND 
tmDPRINTED HISTORIES OF IRELANDr-PREVENTIVE MBN — GLBNABIFF— 

THE OtD IBaSB — CAVERNS NANNY MURRAY CASTLE CAREY — THE 

ANTRIM SHEPHERDESSES — FINGAL AND OSSIAN OSSIAN's GRAVE 

OSSIAN AND ST. PATRICK GIFT OF THE GAB " WE ARE NEARLY 

alone" — LIGHTS — THE MAIDENS— THE HEROIC GIRL — ^BALLYCASTLE— 
LASSES ! — THE MAC DONNBLLS. 

After I had considered from what side the wind blew, had 
looked to see whether the coachman had an "apron" or not, 
allowed an immoderately stout dame, a rarity in Ireland, to mount 
the coach, in order to avoid being her neighbour, — in short, after 
I had made a multitude of inquiries and reflections, which a pru*- 
dent traveller should not neglect when looking for a seat on the 
outside of an English stagC'-coach in bad weather* — after doing 
all this, I fixed myself in the chosen place to travel to Carriekfergus. 
A fearful storm was blowing from the north, and rain and hail, 
lashed by the tempest, alternately poured down on us. It was the 
first day that I ever heard the Irish allow that the weather was 
bad. Every where on the road the people added to their good- 
morrow, — "A wild day to-day I" Inside our coach, we had as 
ballast only four young ladies, who filled indeed the narrow space 
allowed for inside passengers in English stage-coaches, but who 
appeared to be no great ballast to enable us to resist the fury of the 
storm, which we on the top, who were most exposed to it, dreaded 
every moment would upset the coach ; and therefore, with our 
heads wrapped up in our cloaks, we huddled close together, in 
order to afford the less resistance to the force of the wind. The 
autamn leaves flew like snow in the blast ; the trees on the shore 
bowed like twigs before the storm ; the waves dashed against the 
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strand ; the sea-gulh screamed, as with difficalty they fluttered 
landwards ; the fish retired to the depths of the ocean ; the boats 
knocked against the shore : in short, it was just such uproareous 
weather as one should desire when he intends to visit the famous 
Giant's Causeway, and the whole of the Tolcauic^ Vulcan-forged 
coast of the north-eastern extremity of Ireland, A storm occasions 
many interesting spectacles on this coast, as we will soon perceive, 
and harmonizes better than fair weather with the wild work of 
the giants. When these mountains arose from the abysses of the 
earth — when these rocks fell shattered and hissing into the sea^ 
or dashed together on the land — when the giants paved their cause- 
way, and the Cyclops bored holes, and hollowed out caverns, and 
formed rock-bridges, and rugged precipices, and gaps, and bold 
headlands here was the weather then calm and sunny I 

The road runs first along the shore of Lough Belfast. The 
Irish sometimes call even those waters loughs which are not com- 
pletely surrounded by land, but have an out-let into the sea ; par- 
ticularly those which, like Lough Foyle, have but a narrow open- 
ing, and which we would call Hafi^ Liough Belfast is, however^ 
an instance of a lough with an extraordinarily large opening. 
As the southern coast of Ireland has its so-called harbours, 
the western its bays, the eastern neither bays nor harbours, 
at least very few — so has the northern its loughs, such as 
Lough Belfast, Lough Strangford, Lough Lame, Lough Foyle, 
&c. Lough Belfast is also called Lough Carrickfergus, after the 
town of the same name, which, as that name shows, is one of 
the oldest in Ireland. Long before an Englishman set foot on 
Ireland's soil, and before the Scotch had yet laid a stone of Belfast, 
Carrickfergus was a place of note. In Ireland there are many 
examples of the old Irish towns being abandoned and allowed to 
go to ruin by the English and Scotch, and of new ones being built 
in their neighbourhood. 

On the whole way from Belfast to Carrickfergus garden follows 
garden, and country seat follows country seat ; but to these tiny pro- 
ductions of man the storm and the surf did not add beauty, as they 
<iid to those vast works of the giants to which we were hastening ; 
and as the hail obliged us to keep our eyes closed, all the capital 
«pun out of flax, and laid out in flowers, shrubberies, cottages, and 
parks, did not bring us the least tribute of enjoyment. 

Near Carrickfergus, a large old castle runs out into the sea: 
it is fortified even now, and is garrisoned by two companies of 
soldiers. Its situation is very picturesque, and the views of the 
opposite coast, the town of Bangor, the lough, and the wide sea, 
must be charming, when Boreas does not interpose a screen be- 
tween the eye and the prospect. The walls of the castle are at 
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the same time surrounded by the green ivy, and the white foam of 
the waves that break against its base. At this castle William IJL 
landed, before he fought the battle of the Boyne. Here the 
French attempted to land, in order to help the Irish when it was 
too late. Here, or at some other point in the neighbourhood, was 
the chief landing-place of the entire north of Ireland ; and every 
expedition, whether friendly or hostile, from Great Britain^ par* 
ticularly from the north of Scotland, disembarked here. The 
entire coast, further towards the north, is bound by rugged rocks 
and threatening cliffs. Lough Belfast was here for Scotland, what 
Bantry Bay, in the sonth-west, was for Spain and the Phoenicians ; 
what Waterford and Wexford was for the English. 

The Belfast stage-coach goes no farther than Carrickfergus. 
From thence to the next little village, Lame, a two-horse car 
conveys the traveller, who, on his arrival there must himself pro- 
vide his own conveyance, or join her Majesty's letter-bag, which 
is carried northwards by a one-horsed car. The little Lough 
Lame, which is sheltered on every side by hills, and has but a 
very narrow mouth, was studded with small barks, probably fish- 
ing boats, which had come in here for shelter. Flocks of sea-birds, 
which also seemed to dread sea-sickness, were fluttering around 
the boats. 

Lame is a quiet little town, like many in the north of Ireland. 
From Lame the coast begins to assume its picturesque and wild 
volcanic character, and here I joined the aforesaid leather letteiw 
bag. " Her Majesty's Mail" is here a little low two- wheeled car, 
of the kind I have already described. The passenger sits on one 
side, the driver on the other. The horse gets forward as well as 
he can, and the equipage follows after him. I could not help 
contrasting this with the majestic four-horsed mails in England. 

All the land lying between the sea, Lough Neagh, Lough Bel- 
fast, and the river Bann, is called the county of Antrim. This 
entire tract, so rich in wonders, is covered with a great stratum of 
limestone. Over this limestone, volcanic masses, probably thrown 
up from beneath, have been deposited, and have disturbed the 
arrangement and composition of the original stratum, which in 
some places is even entirely removed, and in others depressed, or at 
least covered or shattered in pieces, and thrown aside. This lime- 
stone^ or hard chalk, is snow-white wherever it is disclosed to 
the eye ; the volcanic masses are chiefly basalt, and, where it is 
uncovered, is dark'-coloured and black. The circumference of this 
district of limestone and basalt is about oee hundred and twenty 
miles ; and the stretch of coast in which the mixture of these for- 
mations IS apparent, from Lough Belfast to Lough Foyle, is about 
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sixtj miles in length* Along this entbe stretch ofcoast, the 
white chalk-rocks appear mi:^ed up with the black volcanic for- 
mations in the most manifold combinationsi and coo^ose most 
interesting and picturesque forms. 

Sometimes the chalk-mass is deposited in level strata, and over 
it is formed the basalt in strata equally regular. In many places, 
the limestone has remained quite untoudied by the basalt» and its 
white cliffs project defyingly into the sea, as they once stood 
amid the glowing volcanic liquids. In other places they disappear 
beneath the surface of the sea, as if the basalt had pressed them 
down. This basalt appears partly in cokinuis, and partly in shape- 
less masses. It often forms long rows oi, thick high cohiauiSy 
arranged like organ pipes* or groves of trees^ along the coast ; it 
frequently yawns into caverns, stops short in rugged points, springs 
into the sea with h<Ad overhanging cliffsi or breaks up into litUe 
dismembered rocks and pointed islaads. In other places, again, 
the limestone and the basalt seemnto have struggled violently with 
one another for the mastery, while their cohkirs- and materials 
alternate in short patches. 

The effects of all these operations and occurrences are, of course, 
only visible on the coast, and at those spots whcare the rocks are 
not covered with earth and vegetation, as they mostly are. Here 
and there the land rises into some lofty poiats^ whieh» however, 
do not exceed 2000 feet ; and liere and there the masses sink, 
forming valleys which open out on the sea. Along the sides of 
these valleys, the basalt and limestone rocks stand in rugged rows, 
as if they were caused by great convulsions and.yawniegs of the 
earth. The good cultivation of these valleys, the black basalt* 
rocks along their sides, the waterfalls which dash dewn from the 
preeipicesy the wide sea at their entrances;— all this must make 
some of them delightful places of residence. The coast itself, 
except at the mouths of these valleys, is lined with rugged cli&. 
Many headhinds and summits rise to a height of from 1000 to 
1200 feet, but their usual height is from 600 to 1000. 

The nearest of these valleys, after passing Lame,, is Glenarm, 
and then the valleys ^f Glenariff and Cushemlun. A narrow and 
steep wiMT, called << the Path,'* formerly led the traveller along this 
coast. Very, lately, a beautiful road, called the *' Antrim Coast 
Road," has been substituted for this path, which worieed its way, 
as weUas it could uwdded by art, over tlM> baaaliie and limestone 
rocks- After tbe description I have given of this coast, it .may be 
concluded that the formation of a pmlsctly level road was here an 
undertaking of no ordinaiy^ difficnlty, When one sees the wsork 
itself hor must in fact confess that neither powder n(» pjekaxe 
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wa&apared^ .and. thifii na {[[real tenderoess was shown to the rocks. 
On the conteBiy, the English have here cut an arrow-straight 
roody.iQ.spite o£ Vukan and. basalt* and have transmitted to 
coming ages a work for which post^ty will long be thankful* 
Here aad there vast naases of rock have been cut through, from 
their'Sttmmit to tlwar base ; i& other places, gaps and chasms have 
been filled up, and the road runs. as if oa a wail. These parts of 
the road» when- vast-masses .of limestone were wont to roll down 
from the i^ppeiy steeps, presented peculiar difficulties* The 
English call these loose blocks of stone *< Boulders/' ot " Boulder* 
stones.'! Many of them still break away from the walls of rock, 
heing gradoaUy. loosened, by the*, effects of time and weather. 
Others,. long 8iBC» shattered, lie strewn about on the rocks, or on 
the clay which here, and there cavers the rock, and then, after a 
long continuance of wet weather,, they tumble- down, bringing the 
clay along with thesib. At sueh places it was therefore necessary 
to piotectthe road with a.kindo£:hal£^avcb, so that the boukler- 
stones might roll, haoniessly over it; or to build a solid wall, of 
immoBse pMces of rock, to prevent the stenes from failing into 
the road. The boukieMtonea whieh.ha.ve rolled down ages ago, 
form, bene and thete a dan>iagaiastthe assaults of the sea. 

Such^ then, was. the^ coast and the coast road along which our 
letter^bagy and those who aeoomp asied it, rolled away through the 
stonn. Near Laroe^ theiong^littk peaiasula, called Island Magee, 
which abends aioond Lough Lame, nearly touches the coast with its 
P<Miit» This peninsula is also of volcanic formation,^a dam built 
of colQmttfl>of basalt* Along its entire eastern coast, column-like 
hasalt cU&.are ranged, for Che length of four or five miles, and 
are Juiown b^ the name, of " The Gobbins." This basaltic penin- 
sula^ which is.ifom a mile toajnileand a half wide, and six or 
seveir miles loof^ is the true Giant's Causeway of this coast: the 
so^alkd Giaat's. Causeway is mere child's play compared to it. 
But aa the peninsula is coveved with vegetation on the upper sur- 
face, the .pavemeutol columnar basalt is not visible, and the smaller 
Work has therefore, borne off the greats name. 

The neat. interesting point is Ballygally Head, which psojeets 
inajestically and boldly into the sea, and is formed oi a couatlees 
nnndier el vast* radely-ienned basalt columns. After the Gob- 
^Si it is the second 'plafiewheee the columns are exposed to the 
light of day. . The. road leads round the principal mass of the 
headland, and i the. nost eatseme and somewhat lower point is 
alone icnt.off. As the> greater portion of the road runs along : the 
^dge^ oi the watery the mbst interesting sights were every where 
pvMealed by.tW. fi«7: of the storn, that seemed te tucn up the 
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reiy depths of the sea. The mighty waves hnke wikUy agauist 
the great boulder-stones, of all sizes, which lay scattoied on the 
shore. Roaring they came smoothly along, like mofving moon* 
tains, till all at once they tumbled on the boulder-stoaes» and were 
shattered and dashed to pieces like shipwrecked vesselsk The 
tnajestic crystal^green water-mountains bounded against tha locks, 
and, with a hollow crash, broke into hundreds of big and little 
streams, which quickly and busily lost theauelvas between the 
boulders. Twenty white foaming fountains shot up at once, and 
single arms of the great wave tumbled over the rocks» formiog 
momentary cascades, which, though meie improvisations, for an 
instant presented a more beautiful spectacle than numj a far- 
famed waterfall in the county of Wicklow. Thousands and thou- 
sands of waves thus marched in fierce assault against the shore, 
and burst, one after the other, like the rockets of an artfully-con- 
trived firework, into most picturesque and carious forms. 

As we approached the entrance of the valley of Gleoarm, I 
remarked a strange column of smoke, that seemed to rise firora 
the topmost edge of the rocks. As I could neither suppose a 
dwelling nor so great a turf-fire here, I asked the driver what this 
smoke came from. <*It is not smoke* your honour," he replied, 
** but the water of a waterfall, which is carried up into the air by 
the storm." At first I could not bring myself to believe this ; but 
I afterwards convinced myself that the phenomenon of a waterfall 
being carried up into the air by a strong north wind, w«s not 
unusual on this coast. At one place I saw, on the highest edge 
of the clifi^, three similar columns of water-dust in a row together. 
They were driven to and fro by the wind : now they rose higher, 
now lower ; but never ceased for an instant, like foontuns driven 
by some constantly working madiinery. The edge of the rocks 
is here and there very steep, and at the same time full of narrow 
clefts in the basalt. In these clefts, the waterfidls, in calm 
weather, pursue their picturesque course in quite a natural man- 
na*; but when the north wind rages against the lo% cliffs, it 
rushes up with peculiar violence through the crerices, as tliMu^ 
pipes in which the currents of air are compressed, and carries up 
with it the water it meets, like dust into the air. 

I afterwards discovered similar fountains of w^er-dust on the 
low coasts. These are almost still more remarkable* Next day, 
I saw them near the Giant's Causeway, a few hundred paces from 
the road. As I was driving over a low grassy headland, and did 
not perceive that the s^a was behind it, tkey looked like fountains 
rising from the ground, in the midst of meadows. They swayed 
to and fro in the wind like the others, and rising to a height of 
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ibtty or fiftj feet, scatteKed a shower far and wide around them on 
the meadow. Approaching nearer, I found that they proceeded 
^m the sea. Here too, on the low coast, were sharp little cleflts 
and indentations in the basaltic pavement, into which the wind 
drove the water, and catching it in little whirlwinds, carried it up 
in fountains of spray. In some places, these fountains sprang up 
with peculiar force, only with every rising wave. At others, where 
the coast was so formed that the wind was driven upwards in a 
continuous current, carrying the water with it from the surface, 
the fountains were quite constant. On other parts of the Irish 
coast, of similar formation, these fountains are also to be seen ; 
as, for instance, on the coast of the county of Clare, where the 
Irish call them salt-water fountains, and the holes from which they 
spring, "puffing*holes." 

The white chalky rocks of the coast are full of flint-stones, 
which are not scattered irregularly through them, bat sprinkled 
or deposited in long^ horizontal strata, of two or three feet in 
thickness. These flints often run in long stripes through the 
white rocks. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood dig them out, 
and make them an article of trade. Near Glenarm, I saw whde 
walls of flint-stones, great and small, waiting to be shipped. Not 
only do these flint-sprinkled chalk-rocks break up into boulder- 
stones, but also the black basalt masses that lie above them. Thus 
the recesses of the coast, and the little valleys, are all full of black 
and white blocks of stone, like Jacob's black and white herds. 
These black and white stones are here mingled every where. 
The road is mended with them ; and all the walls of the gardens, 
houses, and farm-yards are also built of both kinds mixed. 

After passing Ballygaliy Heady we came to other steep, rugged 
clifis and masses of rock, call^ the Sallagh-braes, where the 
white chalk foundation, and the black basalt cap upon it, are 
plainly seen. A great mass of basalt has been severed from the 
rest, and lies, like a floundering whale, in the midst of the 
breakers, near the coast. The Irish call it Knockdhu, or the 
black rock. Further out in the sea, about four miles from the 
shore, lie some other rocks, called ** The Maidens," on two of 
which lighthouses have been erected. Still further off, one of 
the south-western headlands of Scotland is seen raising its head 
above the waves. It is the Mull of Cantire;^ with the little isle 
of Sanda. 

The most beautiful point of the coast is Glenarm, which, on 
account of the many charms assembled here, is one of the most 
delightfol spou in Ireland. The castle, which is the residence of 
the Antrim family, as well as the little town near it, and the wide 
valley behind it, bears the martial name of Glenarm, or the Yale 

21 
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of Aro9^ Perhaps it ]ia» often hemt A» 4heatre' ^Mee^- of »Bft, 
as the Scottish heroes- used to eeme over hate to figlit^ith* those 

. of Erin. The valley, too, looks warlike eaongh* Uke two-loijg 
lines of mail-clad heroes^ staad the tibsky basalt r^wks, ieitviiig ■& 
bread aed level battle-field between them. They rati intand, 
pretty parallel to each other ; and one loight • suppose thai, 

. instead of the present little brook, a large and rapid river once 
ran down here to the sea. From the l^aek rocks, little water- 
falls tumble down, here and there, into the valley, and its moist 
bottoms are covered with the most lovely green carpet* and partly 
with groups of stately old trees. In the vicinity of the little town 
and the castlej all trace of wildness disappears^ and every thing 
assumes the look and order of a delightful park and pretty flower- 
gardens. The castle itself, to whose benevolent mistress* I bad an 
^portunity of paying a visit, is tastefully built in the old GMhic 

^ st^e^ and elegantly fitted up,— *' a noble mansion, with an air ef 
baronial protection.'' Four hundred deer and stags graze around 

. k, and six hundred trees spread their cooling shade over its 
grounds. ; and these charming and peaceful scenes, in the veiy 
midst oi the warlike basalt walls of the well-watered valley, with the 
waves of the ocean breaking at its very entrance, make this appear 

. as wouderful a situation for a re^d^ice as any in the whole world 
beside. 

The period at which the Antrim fiimily eamn mfer is no longer 
accurately known ; but their present extensive possessions, and the 

, title of Earls of Antrim, were granted them in 1630 by Charies I. 
Their family name is McDonnell. To his '* beloved eoutsin, 

' Randall M'Donnell,'' Charles I., on the 8th of Seftt^abar, 1630, 
.granted the entire north-western part of the county of Antrim, 

. called the <' Route,** or <<Root,*' together with that called » the 
Glyas," the entire island of Rathlin^ and the piece of ground called 
^ the Crags,'' as well as the Castle of Dunluce, to be- hold by 
knight'a service, and to yield for it, on the day of the l^h of St. 
. John the Baptist^ a cast* of good falcons to the Vioeroy of Ireland. 
Old feudal customs like these are in fiiU ft>rcein Ei^iand'a the 

• present day : thus the Duke of Wellington is obliged to aiake>a 

. yearly feudal present to the Queen for his lands, whieh he' would 

' lose if he neglected to do so* 

The family of McDonnell is ^re^ til ovw the county of 
Antrim, and I everywhere met persons of the name, who efoinded 
kindred, with the Antrim family. At the'olher sideof ^he-Water, 
in the Jiear part of Scotland, the McDonnells ate equaHy im- 
merous. The Scottish Mac Donipellsy' aad tlie Irish M^DonneUs, 

'* ^A'wi^ d^fakeas :'»'%» mikf d»mvfU cAt%t ottecf fibm thelnma into 



each claim the greater antiquity for their owa Ceiinily. The fovmer 
assert that the Irish McDonnells are a youpgec bjranch of thair 
clan ; and the latter maintain that the Scottish clan is descended 
from the Irish. This is now merely an ink-shedding genealogical 
dispute, while in by-gone di^s it was probably one of a blood- 
shedding and warlike nature. Some old antiquarians, aiid pos- 
sessors of manuscripts, are for ever starting up among both fami- 
lies, and lashing their adversaries with, the .arms of criticism aad 
satire, to be themselves treated in the same way. . Even Walter 
Scott has joined in the fray, and decided in favour of the higher 
antiquity of the Irish McDonnells ; so> at least, I heard it said on 
the south-western side of the Channel which runs between the 
coast of Antrim and the Mull of Cantin» 

' How high these old Iri^h and Scotch families carry their 

genealogical pretensions I had, here in the county of Anlrim, au 

opportunity of again convincing jnyself ; for here I was allow^Kl 

to inspect the genealpgical tree of the celebrated family of the 

O'Nialls. The O' Nialls are a princely family^ were kings of Ulster, 

and also frequently << Mouarchs of Irehrnd," and scions ef th^ 

most noble house of Her^emon. At the t^p, of their genealogical 

tree stands Adam I This is tolerably, modest and junpretending ; 

for, as I have said, many Irish and ^Scotch families go farther baek 

than Adam : besides, Adam is a veiyignohleprpgenitor, sin^e nil 

vulgar, as well as noble blood, ha4prQceededirom:him.. After him 

Came many other Bible naoies. Then»came ". FeninsayKipg of 

Scythia, founder of the univeisal schools of the Plain ^agh 

Scanair," and " Heber Glemsioiw, I*ord of Gotbia." Then fol* 

lowed many insignificant names,, down to Dea, who carried ^ colony 

from Scythia to Gallicia. in Spain, 1400 years . before CbriaU 

After Dea came Bratha, ' Breogan, Biliius,, and Milesius, mer» 

Spanish kings ; and at last Herampn, fii^^t maaanch of £rio. The 

length of the reigns of m,ost of the kings was. alto given*: • Feid* 

trotti, in the third year of whoae veign the SaiKioiirwas born, came 

next; and from him jthe O'Nialls, who still reside in the neigb^ 

bourhood of Lough Neagh, in thejiorth of Irdand, i|8 lotds. and 

4iarls, trace their descent. This genealogy .wfs in maiuuQfipt, 

like most other copies which, are to be found in the bands of tbope 

who claim kindred with the. head of tb^ clao^ . They. ar».?er]^ salr 

dom printed. The histories of J^eiavidy givea to.the ligb( <^.day 

by the press, tnough they are CEtncifiil eaqught ,^o .pDt yenture .qp 

such i^ign fiights. £ven.the9eirlakwhQ.WJ^te .lM^t|wie»/ of tbtir 

fatherland for publication find it often Teiy4U6G|i(* to. r«lki<i>m 

their belief ^n '^ose,maQ.u$<:rmt8,i and to r^j^l tbem aUof^t^r as 

unfounded inveptipiis ; ^hilst jhfv»e who wri$.^^4 i'#^> imidoim^ 

print,-;cling wiih.W'n,iwd wuljo tj^^ / 
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rhe next day I continued my journey, again joining her Ma- 
jesty's one-horsed •' letter-bag.'* It was another " wild day," for 
the north wind still blew with equal fury, and our road ran along 
the coast, as on the day before. To-day we passed Garroa 
Point, and entered the valley of Glenariff. The views on thLs 
extent of coast were almost still more beautiful and grand than 
those we had already seen. Garron Point is a rugged, high point 
of land, lying there like a footstool before a throne: the road 
leads over the ridge of land, between the point and the still higher 
cliffs of the coast. On the projecting summit of the rock lives an 
English revenue officer, with his people ; for all this coast in par- 
ticular is strongly furnished with coast-guards, because an extensive 
contraband trade was carried on here by little smuggling vessels, 
which can easily get between the rocks, and, on account of the 
wildness of the country, readily transport their goods into the in- 
terior. These coast-guards are a kind of amphibia — a kind of 
middle class between soldiers and sailors ; for though their dress 
is like that of sailors, yet it has also something military in it. 
Their duty is, from their high station on the rock, to observe every 
vessel on the sea, to understand how to form a right judgment of 
them, to guess their destination and designs from their movements 
and outward appearances ; and to oppose the smugglers, as well 
on land by military operations, as on sea by seamanship. 

The valley of Glenartlf, which means the Valley of the Caves, 
is still wider than that of Glenarm. Many other little valleys lie 
in the neighbourhood^ such as Cashendall and Cushendun, and 
all these taken together bear, in Ireland, the name of " the Glens,** 
or ** the OfynnsJ* These glens, even at the present day, form ia 
many respects a sejparate little province in themselves. They lie 
close together, and being surrounded by high mountains on both 
sides, have still preserved the old Irish race and language, while 
to the right and left both have been completely lost by the in 
ftoence oJP English and Scotch settlers. ** In the Glens, the people 
still speak Irish," I was every where assured ; and even the people 
whom I met on the road understood Irish as well as English,— a 
chnoumstanbe I did not expect here. On the entire east coast of 
Ireland, those glens, and the country round Drogheda, are, as far 
ai my experience went, the principal and almost the only points 
where the Irish language stilt exists. In those glens also, one of 
the last wolves; some say the last, — in opposition to the Keny 
people, whose opinion we have already given,— is affirmed to have 
been shot in the year I7I2. 

On the road to Glenariff, and in the valley itself, the mounUins 
and cliffs are partially adorned with a beautiful and natural 
woodt here are seen hollieSi hazels, and whitethomi of peat 
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size ; while in the Talley, are oaks and ash trees. All along the 
coast numerous caverns and under-ground passages are to be found* 
Tliusy at Garron Point, is a cave> that opens near the surf of the 
sea, and from which a considerable quantity of water gushes» even» 
It is alleged, in the driest season. The road passes over the en- 
trance of this cavern. More of these little caverns are seen at the 
other side of GlenarifT, close together, and are called the Caves 
of Red Bay. The road also passes near their entrances. In one 
of them a smith had erected his forge, and we found there some 
remains of his instruments ; but it does not appear that this cave 
is now used« The other cave was still inhabited by Nanny Murray, 
a maiden well stricken in years, who» as the people informed me^ 
had lived here forty or sixty years, in a word, from time immemo- 
rial. I visited this old woman, as all passing pilgrims are wont 
to do ; and one of her friends, who was with her on a visit, kindled 
a splinter at the fire, by which tha old woman sat spinning, and 
lighted me round to all corners of the cave. The entrance was 
closed with a low wall, through which a door led ; behind was 
another low division of the cave, in which her bed stood. It was 
well for me that I had seen all this, for I was afterwards every 
where asked by every one whether I had been to visit Nanny 
Murray in the Ked-bay Cave, Nanny, as long as I was with her, 
continued to spin and smoke quite calmly ; but when I was about 
to depart she offered me a dram, and muttered sOme unintelligible 
words. I doubted not that I had before me one of those romantic 
beings who play so conspicuous a part in some of Sir Walter 
Scott*s novels. The cave itself is known far and wide as '^ Nanny's 
Cave." 

Those caves are found in a conglomerate of clay and an immense 
multitude of flints, exactly like the conglomerate met with at 
the foot of the Erzgebirg in Saxony, and that is also visible at the 
Tharander Grund, near Dresden. On the far-projecting summit of 
this conglomerate mass lies Castle Carey, The way here passes 
under the rock, which was cut through by the road-makeis, and 
forms an arch over the road. Beyond the arch, under the ruins of 
the castle> is seen the broad, handsome, arched opening of another 
cave, from which some sheep> which had there sought shelter 
from the violence of the storm, were looking out. This entrance^ 
which is in a perfectly perpendicular cliff, is quite inaccessible ; 
but it has another connexion with the external world by a long 
passage which goes through the rock. The sheep walk through 
this long passage, and then rest in the wide convenient cave, over 
the precipice. In winter^ too, they are penned in there by the 
shepherds* 
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All thb'basaflt inoutitaiiiB ' of Antrim are exclusively used 
'fdr the p&sturage of sheep ; whibt the neighbouring county 
of Down is famed throughout Ireland for horses. The latter 
require the attendance and care of men ; but all that is required 
'by the sheep is easily performed by girls ; and, in fact, the shep- 
herdesses of Antrim are as much celebrated as their sheep. A 
verse therefore has been made in allusion to these circumstances, 
which contains a rhyme very characteristic of Irish pronunciation^ 

" The county of Down for men and horses, 
The county of Antrim for lambs and lasses/' 

As in Nanny Murray I beheld, alive and bodily before me, just 
such a personage as one finds depicted in Sir Walter Scott*k 
novels, so in the valleys of the district of the Glynus I saw such 
rugged, rocky vales, as are represented by those painters and 
engravers, who endeavour to restore to us, with pencil and graver, 
the spirit- like forms of Ossian*s poetry. Those Glynns are said tb 
be, even now, full of songs and traditions, which glorify the deeds 
of Fingal and Ossian. At Cushendall, there was shown, until 
lately, the grave of Dallas, a Scottish hero, who is said to have 
been slain here by the* hand of Ossian ; and ' the people assured 
me that those Glynns, and the entire coast of Ahtrim, was the true 
and principal theatre of the deeds of both those heroes. 

Even the Giapt*s Causeway itself is connected with Fingal ; for 
he, according to the popular tradition, was the giant who built 
this road for himself. The Irish historians inform us that Fingal, 
as Macpherson, and, after him, all the rest of Europe, calls him 
—or Finn-Mac-Cumhal, as the historians call him,— or Fini^- 
Mac-Cul, as the name is pronounced in Ireland, — was the son- 
in-law of the Irish king Cormac, who reigned in the middle of 
the third century after Christ, and was the introducer of the 
famous << Fianna ESrinn" (the ancient national guards of Erin). 
He filled all the north of Ireland and the west of Scotland with 
the fame of his exploits ; left to his successors, Ossian and Oscar, 
the gifts of song and heroism ; and fell by the lance of an assassin 
in the year 273. Even to this day those parts of Scotland and 
Ireland abound with traditions respecting Ossian and Fin-Mac- 
Cul, and many natural phenomena are ascribed to those heroes 
and called by their names. Thus there is, in the north of Ire- 
land, an Ossian 's Mountain (Mount Alt- Ossein,) and a great 
number of caves, lakes, and mountains, the names of which are com- 
pounded with Finn. In the county of Meath is shown a «* Finn's 
Rock," under the shade of which Fingal once rested, after the 
chase, with' his trusty wolf-hound' Bran n ; also on Shantfaamon 
mountain are his ^ye fingers, in the shape of five great stones. 
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oadb . fif 9^ S^ I hAgl^ . afd four tOBB in. weights Thet« i$ a]«o • a 
^'Loi^li na Feni$/' and a ^' Fenian Valley/' Some of the Ifish 
consider ti^e naipff of Finn as connected with the Phoenieians, and< 
say th^t the Pho^iciaQa.were the ancient giants, who cultivated 
this land^ and supplied it with the wonders of nature, and that Fin- 
Mac-Qu), introduced those Phoenicians into Ireland. In Scotland, 
tpOv there are many valleys, rivers, and mountains named after* 
Fingal,.,such as Fingal's Cave, in the island of Staffa. The people 
li^f^ appear t9^ have treated Fingal as the Greeks treated Hercules, 
apd« departing from history, to have raised him to a Titan ^ a god, 
3i great power of nat.are. We remember the pillars of Hercules, 
apd other wonders of nature ascribed to that hero. Fingal is, in 
fact, the Hercules of £rin and Caledonia, and of the archipelago 
of islands lying bj&tween them* Nay, the people go so far as to 
place the grave of Ossian himself in this country. It is said to he 
in an ancient churchyard of the little neighbouring village of 
X^ayde. The ruined church of this grave-yard stands, covered 
with ivy, on, a Uttl^ eminence . near the coast. Other accounts, 
again, place the. bard's grave on the highest peak of the neigh^ 
bouring^ naountain^ Lui^ethan, where there is a cairn, beneath- 
which Ossian is said to repose. The latter account is certainly 
the most probable: for Ossiani the epic poet, the great hero/ 
would prefer to, lie on thc'peak of. a. far-seen mountain, from 
whe|[)ce h^ could look) far out into the sea, and aver all his valleys, 
rather -than down iu the bAek«>groiind of a bay. Besides, he was* 
a^ hea^heni and in n](>:wise connected with the Christian church. 
The Irish ,say> . howiever, that* Ossian had a conversation with St. 
Patrick,, and. wf» converted by him to Christianity, though the 
ancient Wathen l^i!o and 'poet lived 200 years before the saint. 
There is, indeed, an Iirisb legend, that Ossian lay sunk in a magie 
sleep, for 200 years, on the bank of the Shannon, and afterwaivds 
h^d tha^ cckRvejisatioD With St. Patrick, by whom he was awakened* 
!probabIy some pious Irishman ceuld>not determine to^ revere 
Ossian as . unbaptized^ or permit Mm to die a heathen. I was 
told that th^ere is a long and interesting poem, in whic^ this entire 
sto^ is b^iM^ifully r^ltted^ imd the conversation between Ossian- 
and St, FMnck set out at full, length. The story » doubtless 
well worthy of noitipe, and may be interpreted to mean, that- 
Christiajaity, altiK>ttgh looking- on itself as the only true and saving 
religion, y^t in this jnannar reeonciltid itself to the good men who' 
were to be fouiid among, the heathen^ and, in the Messing givei^ 
to Ossian, in a certain de^pee . included all beathendem retro- 
spectively i^ the. Christian community^ Thus understood, it ap- 
pear#. to np^ttKil^.tiiil story of iha meeting of St. Patrick andOssiab 
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reflects great honour upon the Irish; and I would like to know if 
there are similar legends in other Christian landsy by which the 
people have acknomedged that they wish to be more closely ocm- 
nected with their heathen forefathers by such a reconciliation. 

At nightfall we arrived at Cushendall, where we found a wonaan 
by a tuif fire, who possessed in a high degree the ** gift of the 
gab/' — plainly one of those gifts which, when the different 
qualities of mind fell down from heaven on the British islands^ 
flew to the west side of St. George's Channel — none of it fell on the 
east. To the turf fire, which she blew for me, and at which X 
warmed my frozen feet — to the glass of whisky which she handed 
me, and which tasted of turf, like every thing else in Ireland — and 
to the oat-cake which she gave me with it, she adde<i such a 
commentary of clack as I never before heard on matters so 
insignificant. Excellent as had been the entertainment provided 
for our minds on this journey along the coast, that for our bodies 
was proportionably bad; for, except one glass of whisky, one little 
bit of oat-cake, and a couple of gleaming sods of turf, no comfort 
fell to my lot on this journey. Add to thb, the open car, the rain, 
the storm, and the clack of the woman with the ** gift of the gab," 
and it will be readily imagined that it sometimes required all the 
beauty of the coast of Antrim to compensate for these unpleasant 
drawbacks. The driver had this advantage, that he had only to 
travel one stage, and then found another to take his place. As I 
could not bring myself to stop, I travelled on, exposed to the 
weather. " Indeed it is wonderful, sir, that you travel in such a 
night," said she with the << gift of the gab," as I was again making 
myself comfortable on the new car^ with the aid of some fresh 
straw, while she lighted me with the lantern, and wished to gire 
me another glass of whisky before starting, which I could not 
bring myself lo touch on account of the repulsive taste of turf. 
However, people generally say that this turfy taste, which is at 
first so repulsive to the stranger, is particularly pleasing when ho 
has once become accustomed to it ; and I know many national 
dishes which have a flavour extremely disagreeable to those un- 
accustomed to them, but with which they afterwards become com- 
pletely enamoured. Thus there may be also national weaknesses 
and failings, which people in time take for virtues. 

" We are nearly alone, your honour T remarked my new driver, 
as we turned landwards into the dark valley beyond Cusbendall ; 
for at Cushendall the road to the Giant s Causeway quits the 
coast, leaving to the right the north-eastern mountains and head- 
lands of Antrim. « Indeed, Paddy," I replied, << I think we are 
quite alone : perhaps you see some forms of Fingal's heroes, or 
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otb€r beings, in the ralley, and on that account you are afraid to 
say, without reserfation, that we are quite alone. Are you afiraid 
lest, if yeu should say we two are quite alone, some one should 
speak out from the darkness, * Ha ! stop I Am not I too here ?* '* 
'* Indeed, your honour I don't joke in this way by night. No« 
indeed, I repeat it, we are almost entirely by ourselves I" ** Th« 
storm is here too, Paddy, and we can almost do without your horse 
(which you seem to have entirely overlooked), and sail over the 
hills before the wind !" 

The night was pitch dark, and if the heroes of Ossian were but 
as lansinous as decaying wood, we must now have seen them the 
more plainly, as the rain and hail had ceased, and only a dry 
storm swept over the rocks. - When we came up from the valley 
on to the hills, our prospect became pretty extensive, and we 
recognised in the darkness live gleaming lights. One shone from 
a lighthouse on the opposite coast of Scotland, two from light- 
houses near the entrance of Lough Foyle, and two others behind 
us, from ** The Maidens" before described. The two last-mentioned 
pairs were twenty or twenty-three miles distant, and yet we saw 
them shimmering through the darkness as plain as stars, which 
were entirely wanting in our heaven. With what joy must not 
sailors, returning from America, behold these lights, and what a 
pleasing feeling of security must they not produce in them whilst 
engaged in their perilous voyages. ** Particularly, your honour,*' 
Paddy put in his word, ** if they could persuade themselves that 
in each of those towers there lived siich a brave maiden as 
now lies buried some weeks on the Maiden Rocks. Has your 
honour heard of this brave girl of the Maiden Rocks, who rescued 
a great part of a ship's crew ?" 

I had, in fact, not heard it, although the story was well known 
through the medium of the newspapers. ** Then you must listen 
to me, for it is a true story. Near those two lights which stand 
on two rocks, there are some other reefs, at the distance of about 
half a mile. A few years ago a ship ran on those reef^ in a dark 
foggy night, when they could not see a cable's length from them. 
As the weather was uncommonly stormy, both ship and crew were 
soon reduced to a very deplorable condition, and in this state they 
were perceived next naming from one of the lighthouses, in which 
an old man and his daughter performed the duty. The poor 
sailors shouted for help, and made signals for assistance. But 
the old ipan shuddered at the idea of rowing through those raging 
waves, in a frail boat, to the opposite rocks, and he hesitated to 
embark in the dangeroes attempt. His yonng daughter, however* 
a girl not quite twenty years old, moved by the cry of distress 
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ftom die unfovtamiteei sprang, into the boat, boldly seized 
the oar, and having persuaded her father to follow her, they 
both rowed to the wreck, where they took in as mai^ aa remained 
still alive, and, with God's help, brought Ihem safo back, to 
the lighthouse. The girl received the thauka oC the. reeeued 
a«d the applause of all Ireland, whkh filled every newapaper and 
every mouth with her praises. Large presents were eent to her 
and her father ; advantageous offera of service were also nia<ie 
ht?r, which she rejected, because she wished to reottin with her 
father and her Hothouse. The whole circumstance is celebrated 
iu a pky, which has been often acted in London aud DubliEK 
A couple of months .ago this heroic girl became sick, and died 
soon aner» and all the papers in Ireland noticed her death with 
grief« I wonder that some lord, excited by the girl'a fame, did 
not travel to her rock, and woo her« Pjerhaps this would have 
happened, had she lived longer; perhaps she would not have died 
m soon, had a lover taken her from her rock." 

At nine o'clock in the evening we arrived, on the wings of the 
wind, at Bsllycastle. This little port lies near the sea^ exactly 
opposite the well-known island of Rathlin. Here ends the moun- 
tainous district of the Glens or Glynna^ and now begins a waving, 
high plauiv whieh terminates toward) the sea, in a rugged shore, 
more or less steep. 

* With the district of the Glynns ends also the Iri$h language. 
The people pointed out to me the Iktle stream which flows east- 
wards from Ballycastle, as the boundary dividing the English and 
Irish languages. *« On this side of the bridge," said they, '^ elmost 
all the people speidc Irish, but most of them understand English 
too. But on that side, from Ballycastle westward, no one under- 
slanda Irish/' For the last couple o£ nules 6*om BaUycastle, I 
had a policeman sitting with me on our little car. I asjked him if 
he had vmth to do here in the Glens. << Yes," said he^ '* we have 
mAich mose to do than our cempaniona near. Londonderry. The 
people here in the Glens are more ^quarrelsome and uof^uiet than 
these in Deny, and we must keep careful. w«kh^ T-hey would be 
very' mischievous, if they were not so much . afrajd of the law. In 
the Glens, too, they are poorer than in J>erry ;.aa you^nMist know, 
since you have travelled so much, that the Catholics are all over 
the wcdrld poorer than the. Protestants." I give this man'a testimony 
imhis own words, fcMr I believe there is.Mifift truth in. it, but- 1 do 
not venture to say how mudi. 

. At: last a friendly littlejnn at.Ballyoastle e|MneditQ ua its hos- 
pilable doors and calm chambers. We found alright cmnfiiEteUe 
iPOMb a. cheerful. tea-table» a. homely, warad.firoy wid by the fire 
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-oh ! wonderful I the last part of the before-mentioned popular 
rhyme about the counties of Down and Antrim : << The county of 
Antrim for lambs and lasses I" — Iasses> young lasses I They had 
come, as the hostess told me, to pay a visit to their relative, the 
Rector of Bathlin ; but the violence of the storm had detained 
them three days on* the mainland, there being no fewer than eight 
fishiBg. boat« laomiHathiialaid up .in the. harbour of Ballycastle 
#»p alill'ju loBger tiase, not vmteriag to return home oaaecouuib of 
the high' sea that* ran between the island and the maimiand, 
although the distance was hardly six mil^s; 

I blessed the storm, however, which brought with it conse- 
quences so agreeable to me. One roust travel in extraordinary 
weather 'to meet with extraoxdhiaTy things; and the traveller in 
£nglaiBd may indeed call it extraordinary luck if he can take his 
tea at aa inn in the agreeable society (tf young ladies ; for in thi^ 
country it is the general rule that every one, while sipping this 
beverage, should shut himself up in his own chamber, and, with? 
out troubling himself abonc his fellow-travellers, enjoy himself 
alone, ^r, at the most, whisper in a Ipw tone with his own friends. 
But in the little inn at this end of the world, there were, besides 
the commop sittingrroom, only two small bedrooms ; and as the 
storm and the durkness forbade all escape to Rathlin, necessity 
thus broke through the barrier even of strait-laced English 
manners, or rather umnaiiibers* The young ladies were obliged 
to receive the wet, frozen, very pitiable-looking traveller, and 
make ropm for him at the fire, without asking . leave of papa and 
maipma. I cannot deny that a certain love of. mischief mingled 
with my feelings; for when I thought of those little Antrim mice, 
caught here noUtu vaimt, I determined to take full revenge on 
English cnstoqos^ whieh condemn the travell^ to so many priva- 
tions and tedious lonesome hours, and not to let them off so 
entirely undisturbed ; that is to. say, I resolved to pass the evening 
pleasantly, conversing with them to my heart's content. 

The ladies were^ of course, called Misses Mac Donnell; for in this 
part of the world every respectable person bears that name. My 
last postilion was caUed M'DQnnell, and an honest fellow lajd 
jwas ; and even the innkeeper said his name was MacDonnell. The 
estate of the young ladies' relation, the island of HathliA, formed 
the princtfMil theme of our conversation. Seeing plainly, that J 
must r^slinquish all hopes of, a visit to this island, which t had so 
. much desired, for all told me that no oi^e could take me across in 
this weather, I was obliged to be content with surveying it in the 
image which these Antrim lasses set before me ; to which I after- 
wards added as much information as I could myself acquire fr3in 
the coast next morning^ through my telescope. 
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CHAPTJ5R XXXV. 
THE ISLAND OF RATHLIN. 

KAiaS or THK I8LAN1>— ITS VOLCANIC OmtttlK— nCVLIAK TfDB8— IK- 
TBMtQPTIOJC or COHM17NICATION BCffVSSN mATHLIN AND nUUULHP-*' 
mOBBBT BKVCB — BIB SVCCSSSOBf MB. OA«K— THB POSSXSSOmS Or THK 
SOIL — POPULATION OP RAI^BLIN — PONIES AND FOXES — ^PKBPAKATION OF 
KELP — THE U8HET MEN AND THK KENKAMBR MEN — 6BAYB MOUNDS—* 
THE CAMPBELLS — THE MONASTERY OF ST. COLUMBA. 

The island of Rathlin, or Racfilin, or Raugfilinds, or Raghery, 
or Racbeiy, — ^for in all those different ways is its name written,— 
is the largest of the islands which lie near the north coast of Ire- 
land, and are considered as a part of it. All the others are small 
and insignificant, with the exception of Tory or Robber island, 
which is of some importance, and is inhabitea. There are other 
ways of writing the name of this island, as Recam, Recraioy 
Raghlin, Rachri, Raclinda. Pliny calls it Ricnia, and Vtolemy 
Ricinia. I cannot conceive whence all these names hare arisen, 
since the inhabitants themselves, and the neighbours round» call 
it plainly Rachri, or Rachrin, in which they agree with Hamilton 
at the close of the last century, and M'Kenzie still earlier. It is 
thought that this name is compounded of *^ Ragk Eri** (Erin's 
Fort), which is not improbable, as the Irish have giten to several 
of the islands on their coast names signifying their situation with 
respect to the mainland ; for instance, they call the little island 
near Dublin, " Ireland's Eye ;*' and the insular promontory in Con- 
naught, "Erin's Head," (Errlshead,) Rathlin consists of two 
tracts of land, united at a right angle. One of those arms, which 
runs parallel with the coast of Ireland, is something more than 
five miles long, and the other about three. In the middle, where 
the legs of the angle meet, is a bay, at the head of which stand 
the church of the island, and the scat of the Rector and owner of 
the island ; whence it is called Church Bay. The entire island, 
as it stands, is the product of a volcanic eruption; the same, no 
doubt, which formed the opposite coast of Ireland, for the struc- 
ture of both exactly corresponds. The basis is a white chalky 
limestone, on which rests a mass of black basalt, which shows 
itself in Rathlin, as on the coast of Ireland, regularly in a large 
handsome columnar formation. 

The tides and currents, which run near the island, and between 
it and the mattiland^ are particularly remarkable. This northern 
point of Ireland is, in this respect, as remarkable as the south-west 
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point, near Wexford, already mentioned, where, as I hare said, 
some extraordinaiy phenomena in the motion of the sea take place. 
As near Wexford, and its promontory Carnsore Point, the tide- 
wave flowing in from the Atlantic ocean, from the west, turns and 
rushes northwards into the Irish Sea, (according to Boate, the tide 
of flood runs as far as Dublin, along the coast northwards, and the 
ebb returns in a southerly direction,) so at the north, near Rathlin, 
it turns southwards between Ireland and Scotland, and rushes in 
this direction into the middle of the Irish Sea, while the ebb 
returns from the south towards the north. The tides thus rush- 
ing into the Irish Sea in two different directions, meet in the middle, 
and, as Boate says precisely enough, come to a stand-still at the 
harbour of Carlingford, north of Dublin. In this harbour it always 
flows in from different directions on both sides, and ebbs from it 
ill like manner. As Rathlin, therefore, lies exactly at the vertex 
of the tidal currents, where the tide rising in the west is first 
broken and turned southwards, a contest of streams and tides take 
place here which shows itself in a great eddy, that streams 
along the whole north coast of Antrim, Derry, and Donegal, as 
far as Malin Head ; so that while the great movement of the prin- 
cipal mass of waters advances from the west to the east, at the 
same time a stream runs from east to west for some miles along 
the eoast, providing Lough Foyle and the other bays with water* 
Both streams, the great tide from the west, and the eddy tide from 
the east, are at the strongest in the narrow strait between the 
island of Rathlin and Ireland. Beyond Rathlin, the turning point, 
this eddy ceases ; and after turning entirely, the tides, both the 
principal one and the coast currents, rush in one stream from north 
to south. From this eddy arise, as Hamilton remarks, many 
irregularities in the movements of the tides, which he does not 
seek further to explain, and neither can I, but which agree with 
those that we have remarked at the south turning-point, near 
Wexford. Here, as at Wexford, are parts of the coast where it 
does not flow for six hours, and ebb for six, as it ought ; and 
where the flood and ebb are so irregularly divided, that the one 
often lasts nine hours and the other but three. 

The sailors who navigate round Ireland must always attend to 
these tides and eddies. A person sailing from Dublin could, if 
the wind were favourable, arrive at Carlingford, near the county 
of Down, with the tide coming in from the south ; thence he 
could continue his voyage northwards, with the tide retreating in 
that direction ; and, at the time when the ebb again changes to 
flood) could arrive at Rathlin, give himself up to the eddy ak>ng 
the coast, and with it sail against the tide westward as fo as 
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Malin Heiid, where the ebb would carry bim out inio.ibe AtUnlic 
ocean. 

The watex9 between Rathlin and .the shore are violently 
agitated twice a day^ even in the calmest weather; that is, at 
each return of the flood or ebb ; and this agitation lasts until the 
currents have acquired an equal strengths when they rush peace- 
fully by one another, until the setting in of the next change 
Again produces the agitation. So it is in calm weather. But 
when a storm comes on, the sea. is scarcely navigable; and it is 
not only impossible for the small coasting vessels to make this 
little voyage, as we have already seen, but even large ships avoid 
the passage between the island and the mainland. The prevail- 
ing winds and waves come, of eoursis, from the open Atlantic ocean, 
from the west ; and therefore the west coast of Katblin is the scene 
of immense waves, breaking almost incessantly. In winter, the 
inhabitants are often, for an entire .month, surrounded by furious 
storms, waves, and tides, isolated from the rest of mankind, and 
shut out from ail xntercourse with the. mainland. 

Such an island was .well adapted to afford seaure winter quar- 
ters to a flying king and his companions. . Robert Bruoe, kin^ of 
Scotland, therefore availed himself of all these circumstances when 
he was compelled, a short time after his coronation, to leave his 
kingdom in the lurch. In theuautumn of the year. 1306, he came 
to Rathlin, with three hundred armed men, and settled hinaself 
between the basaltic rocks of the , island, behind the breakers, 
tidos, and stoians, safe from his persecutors, and remained there 
through the winter. Crossing over to Scotland in the springy 
with in«eaaed numbers, he began that varied and eventful war 
which at hiat ended with the glorious battle of Bannockburn, in 
the year 1314» in which Scotland established her freedom, and 
Bruce secured his kingdom by a victory over the English. 

When Bruce landed here, the island was then, as now, inr 
liafoiled by solitary islanders^ tending sheep, catching fish, aqd 
eoltivatiog patdbes of oats* At first they fled before the mail- 
clad kaigbt to the other side of the island ;. but when they saw 
that the iron lord treated them mildly and kindly, they came for- 
ward, promised to provide bim and his .men daily with provisions, 
fish^ juttttony and oat-cakes ; and at last, choosing him their lord 
and king, they, appointed themselves his fishersi shepherds, and 
(oat-oakeftnakeis^aiid delivered up to him a castle that had atood 
ifroin.aiieieDt times oniheir island, and is called ^Bruce's Castle** 
<to 4)his dby, while a. cavern near it is still called ' Bruce's Cave.* 
:The.caBtle stands on a high promontorv^ on the east side of the 
i,wilm ^H of Scotland » and we mck on irhich it is buitt 
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i^es perpendieulmlj from tiie water ; but at the presei&t day its 
ruin6 cousisfc of nothing but a few wsAls. On those rocks lived 
Itobert Bruce, with his trusty companions, amongst whom were 
Sir Robert Boyd, Sir James Douglas, and Angus M*Donndl, the 
sixth << King of the Isles," that' is, of the islands in the west of 
Scotlaod, which formed a separate kingdom dependent upon 
Scotland, and which bear the same geographical and hiatorieal 
relation to Scotland, that the Ionian islands bear to Greece. 

The present successor to Robert Bruce in the govennaeat of 
the island, is a Mr. Gage, who being the spirttiial head, the 
rector, as well as the chief magistrate and the owner of the soil^ 
thus rules his subjects 'in more relations and by more titles than 
many a king his kingdom, though he has neither the parade and 
splendour of sovereignty, nor a prince's crown. This reverend 
gentleman b a vassal of the Antrim family,'from whom his pre^ 
genitors have held the island, since the year 1740) by lease for 
ever. King Charles L, as I have already stated, made- a< grant of 
it to the Antrim &mily. The head of the Antrim family is still 
called the '< Chiief " of Rathlin. «<The<Antnm funily hoka the 
Chiefry or Chkfdom" the people say; but MnGage is called «he 
proprietor ; and although he still pays a trifling head«reti(< to iiis 
chieftain, yet the latter has nothing whatever to do with the 
internal management of the tslasd. ' The lectors tenants are all 
only " at will ;" i. e, they can immediately, and without -more ado, 
be deprived by him of their farms and land, and driven from the 
island. 

Mr. Gage might, if he chose, change his residence to DuUin, 
or some other place, and give up' the entire income of his here- 
ditary island to some other person, who would* pay him a rent and 
take the trouble of its management. Such a man woidd be called 
by the Irish << a middleman." This raiddkman, to when. the 
whole island might be leased, would have it in his power to let 
separate parts of it to under*middleme«, who would then be tbe 
immediate landlords of the tenants : thus we -should faave> Iron 
the king to the tenant, a succession of possessors, or at least 
persons having a tkle to the soil, one over ant>ther, as really hap- 
vfens in an extraordinarv number of cases in Ireland. In the tet 
place, there would be the head niler- of all the- land,' the^QmeOf 
to whom all the possessions of the Antrim family > would ierert 
under certain' circumstances, for instance, atouldthe^iuMly' be- 
come eikiktcty t>r iheuld they fail to pay the» proper musiber . of 
falcons due ' to the Viceroy of Irelandyronthfrfeast of 6t**John 
4he Baptist. 'Next, the Antrim familyy who«M:kto ihe>f'iilMMi>nf 
Rathlia as- fart of their earldom, and ivoold'itAke'pOMeiiioii'of »lt 
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again, should their vassal not duly pay the chief-rent. Then« the 
sd-caiied proprietor, Mr.'Gage, who lords it here, regulates^ rules, 
and govemsy just as he pleases. Then the head-middleman, who 
might farm the island, under the conditions and articles imposed 
on him by the proprietor. After him, the under-middiemen, who 
are connected with the first middleman, and hold their lots from 
him, as he holds the whole from the proprietor. Of course, under 
those first middlemen, there may be again a second class ; and 
this is the case on very extensive estates. Lastly, the poor tenants 
themselves, who are in the end obliged to bear, like a foundation, 
the entire great feudal structure piled up on them, and whose 
pence and shillings, scraped up and added together, form the 
pounds which enable the under-middlemen to satisfy the middle- 
tflan, and to put something in their own pockets besides; who, 
moreover, enable the middleman to pay the proprietor, and also 
to lay by something for himself; who, furthermore, give the pro- 
prietor the means of living free from care and in happiness ; who 
increase the splendour of the earl's family ; and, in the end, even 
lend some brilliancy to the jewels of the English crown. If one 
looks, from the splendour accumulated on the summit, down on 
the Ibwly tenants, he may form an idea of their miseiy and melan- 
choly state of destitution. 

The population of the island amounts to about 1100. This 
number was first accurately determined in the year 1758, when 
the spiritual chief, and governor of the island, imposed a tax of a 
shilling on every head, in order with the proceeds to build a new 
Mass-house, as they term here what in other places people would 
call a Catholic church. The numbering was accomplished with 
great trouble ; ibr the islanders opposed it, believing that, out of 
every numbered fiimily,- one individual would surely die. This 
island also lies under the great injustice which extends all over 
Ireland, in the relative positions of the Protestants who rule, and 
the Catholics who are ruled. The rector and owner of the island, 
who resides here throughout the year with hb family, has a good 
income, and lives in the enjoyment of all imaginable comforts, is 
a Protestant ; but his poor tenants and vassals, from whom he 
draws this income, and who, in order to be able to pay it, fish, 
cultivate oats, navigate the stormy sea, and eat seaweed, are poor 
taxed Catholics, while only sixty or eighty of them are said to be 
Protestants. For the Catholics, the Protestant rector keeps a 
Catholic priest, and also, as has been said, keeps a '^Mass-house" 
in good repair for them. An Irish Protestant, who praised the 
management of the present rector, thus exprnsed himself: ** he 
keeps them (the Catholics) in veiy good order/' In winter, ot 
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course, he lives somewhat solitary^ and separated froo} the rest of 
the world ; but in summer, as he is of a hospitable disposition, he 
receives many visits from his friends and relations in Ireland and 
Scotland. His eldest son will succeed him as rector and owner of the' 
island ; and his younger son he will find means, by his influenjce, 
of advancing to some other benefice in the church. Such is the 
way in which things are managed in the <* established Episcopal 
church of Ireland." 

The sheep of Rathlin are much praised : the rocky meadows of 
the island afford them excellent pasture, and in the north of Ire- 
land they are known by the name of ** Rackrien ;" a nam e also 
given to the islanders themselves, when they cross over to the main- 
land, where, on account of their rude habits, they appear some- 
times to afford considerable merriment to the continenialists of 
Ireland, — for Ireland naturally stands to Rathlin in the relation of a 
continent, and all continentalists are accustomed to make themselves 
merry with the peculiarities of islanders. All these islanders, with 
the exception perhaps of the Protestants, are said still to speak 
the ancient Irish language, which is preserved in all the little 
islands about Ireland, like the Scottish Gaelic, which is even still 
spoken in greater purity in the kingdom of the Isles than in the rest 
of Scotland. 

The horses of the island are small, being mere *^ ponies" a» 
the people in Ballycastle told me. This is also the case with 
the horses of the Scottish islands. In the Baltic sea, too, the 
horses of the island of Gothland are well known and sought after 
on account of their small size. What can be the cause of the 
diminutive proportions of island horses ? A large horse was once 
carried over from Ireland to Rathlin, and, as the Ballycastle 
people say, the islanders took it for a monster, thought it would 
eat them, and ran away from it. 

The only four-footed wild animals belonging to the island, are, 
according to Hamilton, the rat and the mouse. It is said to con- 
tain neither foxes, hares, rabbits, nor badgers, though they are 
plentiful both in the neighbouring parts of Scotland, and on the 
coast of Ireland. Foxes are said to have been once introduced 
into the island by command of a Lord Antrim, and a party of his 
huntsmen were sent there to form a new hunting-ground ; but the 
islanders, who have a great dislike to this animal, bribed the 
huntsmen, and induced them to disobey their orders. Lord 
Antrim, who afterwards became acquainted with this, took occa- 
sion therefrom to impose on them a new annual tax, for their 
immunity from foxes. I believe the people here are very much 
afraid of those animals ; for I happened to hear a woman, whose 

25 
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home I entered the other day, call to her crying child, ^ Be silent, 
or the fox ehell catch you^" Thk might appear comical to African 
nothen, who probably threaten their children with lions; but the 
Ibz is the only beast of prey in England which can conquer a 
child. In Racheiy island, they have nothing but rats for this 
purpose. In Germany, they generally inghten children with the 
wolf ; in tome parts of Russia, where the wolf is too common, 
they use the bear. Thus from rats, or at least from foxes to lions, 
there is in this respect a curious ascending scale. 

The islanders, as I have already said, cultivate some bariey 
and uats ; but besides this, one of their principal sources of gain 
consists in the preparation of kelp from seaweed, which is the occu- 
pation of the women and children. Hamilton thus describes their 
mode of proceeding: — They gather the seaweed from the shore 
after a storm, or cut it from the rocks on which it grows, and 
spread it out in the snnshine to diy. In the evening th^ gather 
it into little heape, which are again spread out to dry next day. 
When the weeds are dry, they make a nole in the ground , line it 
with stones, and in this extempore oven burn the weeds slowly 
and carefully to ashes. The vegetable salts melt, and, falling to 
the bottom of the hole, form a solid mass, in which state it is 
exported, as they do not understand how to purify the soda from 
the common salt and other matters mixed with it. This prepara- , 
tion of kelp, as the Buglish call it, is carried on through the ^ 
entire north-west coast of Ireland, -and in a similar manner on the i 
south-western coasts of Scotland, 'and it forms a not inconsiderable i 
article of trade with England. > 

What was told me of the manners of the simple inhabitants of | 
this island, brought to my recollection the inhabitants of some of 
the islands in the Baltic. Thus it is remarkable, that the same 
trait is related of the Racheries as of the people of Runoe, in the 
Gulf of Riga, that the greatest punishment that can be inflicted on 
them is banishment from their island, which they love exceedingly, 
regarding leland as an altogether foreign country. 

We have two accounts, by learned men, of the nature of the 
island of Raghery : one by Dr. W. Hamilton, in his description 
of the County of Antrim ; and one by Dr. J, Drnmmond, in the 
xvii. vol. of the Transactions of the Irish Academy. From the 
first account I take a few remarks that may perhaps be acceptable 
to most of my German readers, who may not have the book itself 
at their command. Small as the island is, two races of veiy dif- 
ferent characters may be discovered among its 1100 inhabitants. 
The island, as I have already said, consbts of two points of land, 
joined at a right angle* The west, or longer end, is called 
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« KMiimtner/' or, in corwct Irish, ** CeflBramber," i. e. the long 
end ; the otlwr point k called " U^et." Kenramer is rockv and 
hiHy : the little hollows and valleys in it are. fertile and well cul- 
tivated 5 but its coast is without a harbour. Usbet, on the other 
hand, is barren, buttnore open and accessiWe, and well supplied 
with good Kttle hevens. The Ushet people are therefore the 
fishers, sailors, and merchants of the island, who keep up the con- 
nexion with the mainland, by a lively traffic with the neighbour- 
ing ma^et towns of Scotland and Ireland. These Ushet men 
also geoeially speak EngHsh, and have lost many of their ancient 
insular peculiarities. The Kenramer men, on the other hand, live 
independent and shut out on their end of the island, till their 
fields, and are active climbers of the cliffs. On the north side of 
their wing, where the rocks rise out ol- the sea to a height of 750 
feet, a great number of sea-fowls build their nests, the robbing of 
which is their principal employment. A Kenramer man often 
goes quite alone, provided merely with a rope, on those bird- 
catching and egg-colle(?ting expeditions. He makes the rope fast 
at the edge of the cliff, and lets himself down or draws himself 
np without assistance, as oircumstances may require. As they 
have less eomnniiicsalion with strangers, they have preserved their 
old customs, and the Irish language, more unaltered than the 
Ushet men. The diferaace between these two island races is so 
evident, and they know it so well themselves, that in hard tasks, 
where the rock-climbers of Kenramer and the seamen of Ushet 
are emi^loyed together, they point out to each other that post for 
which he is most fitted as an east or west islander. 

As the I^le of Man was formerly an apple of discord between 
England and Scotland, so was Ratlilin between Scotland and Ire- 
land. It often served the Scottish and Irish chieftains as the plac^ 
of meeting and the sallying point of their expeditions. There 
are therefore many of those tumuli, such as are fonnd in Ireland 
and Scotland, on a little plain in fhe centre of the island, which 
was probably more than once a blood-soaked battle-field. In the 
centre of one of these tombs, a stone coffin containing bones has 
been found, while all round were strewn many other human bones, 
being probably those of a hero, and the common soldiers he com- 
manded. Bronze swords and lance-heads, likewise dug up in this 
i>lain, are irrefutable testimonies cif the bloody dramas which were 
performed here. The recollection of the atrocities perpetrated 
here on one occasion, by the clan of the Campbells, remained so 
long in the memory of the island population, that so lately as at 
the end of the last century, no Scotchman of that name was per- 
mitted to settle on the island, and this law is probably in force nt 
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the present moment. Even in the eailiert periods of Irish his- 
toiy, Rathlin is mentioned as an inhabited island ; and in the fiftli 
century the Irish and Scotch apostle, St. Columba, founded a 
monastery here, which, like so many other pious foundations of 
the kind in Ireland, flourished for three hundred years, till ^ at the 
end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth century, the 
barbarians of the north rushed down and spread themselves ofer 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, burying every thing, as in some 
parts also of France and Germany, and even Italy, in wild destruc* 
tion, and even swept across the little Rathlin, and laid its pious 
edifice in ruins. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CAPE FAIR HEAD. 

BASALT PLATBAU^-FABM OF THB CKOSS — LITTLE LAKES — A STORM BE- 
GETS A CALM — 8TRUCTUBX OF THE BASALT MASSES — HATHLIIf AS S££>r 
FROM BEMMORE — DYKES IN THB BASALT — THB GRAY MAN'S PATH — 
SUBSTRATUM OF THE BASALT — ITS BRITTLBNESS — JACKSTRAW8 — THICK 
POPULATION—** THB FOK IS COMING I"— IDBALITT AND REALITY. 

The great masses of basalt which lie upon the original chalk 
bottom of this part of Ireland, here form a high plateau or table, 
tolerably flat on the summit, to which one gradually ascends 
from Ballycastle by a winding road. The highest edge of this 
plateau is turned towards the sea, whence it inclines inland, with a 
gentle slope, for about half a mile, when it mixes with other 
heights and risings of the highlands of the county of Antrim. 
The inclined surface of this plateau is covered far and wide with 
grass, moss, and moist boggy soil, and affords pasture for the 
cattle of a couple of little farms. Next the sea, it ends abruptly 
in a steep cliff, from four to six hundred feet high, and here the 
naked black basalt is every where visible. The highest point 
rises to 636 feet above the level of the sea, and is called Cape 
Benmore. The visitor drives up as far as a little farm, called tlie 
Farm of the Cross, which lies in a hollow immediately behind 
the Head, where the sloping masses mingle with other hills, and 
where the waters have collected in two little lakes, of which one 
Is called Lough Dhu, or the Black liake, and the other Lough 
Nacrana, or the Lake with the Island. At this farm I had to leave 
my car, and continue the ascent on foot. The farmer, Patrick 
Jameson, whose cattle graze on the summit of Benmore, and 
his servant or neighbour, were our guides. 
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We first went round the little* lakes, one of which, Lough 
Nacrana, is remarkable for a small island in its centre. The 
farmers told me that the people say that this island was made by 
the Druids, and used by them in their religious rites. At all 
events, at least in its present form, it is the work of art ; for it 
rises in a perfectly regular oval form above the surface of the lake» 
and seems to be built of fragments of basalt, such as lie in vast 
numbers round the shore of the lake. I have not been able to 
find any thing respecting this lake and its artificial island in any 
book, and am willing to believe that the Druids might have choseu 
this wild spot for the scene of their religious ceremonies. The 
little farm is the only thiug in this wild place that does not remind 
one of the superhuman works of nature. As Benmore is men- 
tioned by Ptolemeus (it is his Robogdium Promontoriumy) it is 
a proof that it was known and famed as something extraordinary 
even before the Christian era. 

From the little Druidical temple-lake, we now ascended to the 
very top of the cape, by extremely unpleasant paths, for one foot 
always trod in. the wet bog, and the other on pointed rocks. The 
further we went, however, the more convenient and dry became 
the path, and above, at the edge of the cliff, it was perfectly level 
and dry. The storm, too, had somewhat impeded us in our 
ascent ; but when we reached the crown of the hill it ceased com- 
pletely, and became a perfect calm, which did not move a hair of 
our heads. This calm at first surprised me not a little, till my 
guide called my attention to the fact, that the wind struck quite 
against the perpendicular face of the rock, and was turned off 
broken, and sent upwards, and consequently produced, not a hori* 
zontal current of air, but a vertical one towards the sky. The 
cliff is so perpendicular, and the edge so sharp, and the wind blew 
so perfectly at right angles against the wall of rock, that the air 
immediately behind the up-rushing current was quite still. Fur^ 
ther up in the air, the vertical current was^ of course, again car- 
ried along with the storm from the north ; and at a distance of 
from 500 to 600 paces, the wind again swept along the ground ; 
while still further on, at a distance of 700 or 800 paces, its whole 
force was felt. The current of air therefore flowed in a great 
arch over our heads, beneath which we enjoyed a perfect calm. 

Basalt, it is well known, is found partly in large, thick, compact^ 
and shapeless masses, which, however, break according to certain 
laws, assuming certain regular forms. Sometimes, however, 
basalt is also seen in a certain regular and columnal structure. 
These columns or pillars are generally as close to each other as 
if they were cemented together. But wherever the mass has been 
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shattered by violence, or where the buaH is exposed to the air, 
rain, and other atmospheric Influences, these columns are actually 
seen ranged like pillars. In such places, their joinings open 
gradually, and the columns are either loosened by time, and 
h\\ in long rows, or stand out separated from the walls, or at 
least show on the surface their outlines somewhat defined by the 
effects of time. From the completely amorphous basalt noasses 
which have neither an internal concealed, nor an external apparent 
structure, to those which show themselves in elegant, perfectly 
regular, and prettily-formed columns, there are many gradations. 
Sometimes^ the columns of which the entire mass is composed 
are exceedingly large, thick, and rude, and have no regular and 
easily recognizable form, while they appear neither circular, nor 
perfectly four, six, or eight -cornered. They bear the same rela- 
tion to these elegantly-formed basalt columns, as the vast Cyclo- 
pean stones used in the chapel at New Grange do to the elegantly 
hewn, squued, and polished stones, which a refined and highly de- 
veloped architecture forms, for its buildings, according to the rules 
of art. The structure of Fair Head is Cyclopean. There are 
immense perpendicular columns, like vast numbers o{ gigantic 
knotted oaks, rudely and grotesquely fitted together. Most of 
these mighty pillars stand close together, like the stones of a wall ; 
but some have become half or entirely detached from the mass, 
and stand out from the wall in low relief, in high relief, or com- 
pletely apart ; and the £ate of these last is usually to fall, though 
one is shown to the stranger which is said to have been standing 
for centuries, quite separate, and ever threatening to fall. This 
column is, I think, from thirty to thirty-five feet in circumference, 
and its head is about ten or twelve feet from the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and at its sides one looks down into clefts seventy feet 
deep; which grow narrower and narrower towards the bottom, and 
contain many overturned pillars, like so many wedges. 

On the summit of Benmore Head, we had the nearest promon* 
tory of Rathlin Island, Rue Point, exactly opposite us, at a dis- 
tance of about four miles. The eastern side of this promontory is 
jformed of columnar basalt, like the structure of Benmore Head. 
Perhaps these two columnar shores were once connected, and 
were torn asunder by some violent convulsion of nature. The 
long coast of the western, or Kenramer wing of Rathlin was so 
clearly visible, that we could see the Chureh Bay most distinctly, 
and distinguish the dbtricts of Kenramer and Ushei. 

A mountain was shown to us as the site of KingBruee's Castle; 
and the high chalk cHffs, with their cap of basalt, we saw with 
such distinetnesa as to be able to study tkth stmctuie. I eould 
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flcanrcely persuade myself that it was not possible to reach this* 
island} so near did it appear to us, or that in winter it lay as un- 
connected with Ireland as if it were a hundred miles oflT. But 
from our observatory we saw the fbam of the wild breakers that 
made it unapproachable. My glides told me that a storm was 
almost constantly blowing on Kathliu, so that no trees could grow 
high in the rector's garden. As soon as they grew higher than 
the garden wall they sickened and died. There are^ therefore, 
none larger than bushes on the island* 

In the middle, between Rathlin and the coast of Ballycastle* 
a speck was pointed out to me, caused, as was said, by the meet- 
ing of seven tides. The sailors call this point " Slough na Moran.** 
It is a whirlpool, produced by the meeting of the ebbing and flow- 
ing tides, and edaies and counter-eddies, assisted perhaps by sub- 
marine rocks. 

While contemplating Rathlin island, and Bruce's Castle, I 
thought of Shakspere's Tempesty and the island of the banished 
duke Proapero. Might it not be possible that Shakspere, who 
doubtless had heard of Bruce and Rathlin, took from this event 
in Bruce's life his idea of making a lonely island, the abode of a 
banished prince, the scene of a drama ? The wild inhabitants 
whom Bruce took into his service, are represented by Caliban, 
Shakspere only transferred his island to the sunny south, which is 
most suited for liyely dramatic action and poetry. Here, in the 
cold, dull, windy north, hover only the lyric cloud-forms of 
Ossian's heroes. 

As the traveller ascends the basaltic mass of Benmore Head, 
he perceives several hollows in the mass, beginning at the edge 
of the precipice, and running inland, parallel to. one another. 
The farmers of the neighbourhood had here and there bordered 
them with v^Ws of loose stones, and used them, they said, as 
boundaries for their fields, and enclosures for their cattle. These 
hollows are caused by great fissures or clefts, which stretch from 
the shore far inland, and are again filled with basalt. As they 
were either not completely filled, or the filling substance was less 
enduring than the chief mass, these dyke3t ^ the English term 
them, are still perceptible on the surface. Wherever the filling 
materia] has again fallen out of these dykes or fissures, there are 
wide clefts. One of these, on Benmore Head, is used by the in- 
habitants of the coast as a regular passage down to the sea. This 
path they call " FMrLeith" or "the Gray Man's Path." The Gray 
Man, who is almo^ ceaselessly travelling this path, is the storm. 
The wind that rushes up from it is so strong, that, the instant I set 
toot in it, my cloak, hat, books, and maps were whipped away into 
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the air, like the water we saw yesterday spouting up from similar 
clefts* The Gray Man amused himself for some time in playing 
with these trifles, till we snatched them from him again, and hid 
them behind a lofty basalt column. 

A vast and mighty column has fallen right across the Gray 
Man's Path, and is fixed like a wedge between its walls, yet leav- 
ing room enough to pass beneath it. One cannot avoid hastening 
past it, for it looks as if it were about to fall still farther. But it 
has been meditating this fall from time immemorial, and many 
generations have passed through uncrushed. At the top, the 
fissure is very narrow, being only eight or ten feet wide ; but it 
becomes wider towards the bottom. Mighty columns are ranged 
along on either side ; but in the fissure itself they are broken off, 
so that one can step from the head of one to that of another, and 
descend as if on a flight of irregular stairs. The heads of these 
broken pillars are almost all flat, and afford a tolerably level sur- 
face, on which one can occasionally sit down to rest, as on a stono 
seat. These columns do not all consist of one piece, but are com> 
posed of a number of blocks, placed one over another. The 
separate blocks are not, however, always easily distinguishable, 
because they are very firmly and closely fitted together ; but when 
the columns fall, these joinings open, and they divide into the 
pieces of which they were originally composed. The component 
blocks of the pillars of Fair Head are, I think, from ten to fifteeu 
feet long, while the entire columns are from 200 to 250 feet in 
height. We shall afterwards see that when the columns are most 
elegantly formed these blocks are shorter and smaller. 

The entire weight of this stratum of columnar basalt, 250 feet 
thick, rests on a bed of clay-slate {ThGnachieferlage)^ which again 
rests on a substratum of stone coal. This is the reverse of what 
M'e might expect ; for the heavy, almost indestructible, iron-hard 
basalt, ought properly to tie beneath, and the brittle clay-slate 
and coal strata to rest upon it. The basalt columns owe their fre- 
quent falls to the brittleness and uuenduring nature of the clay-slate 
which forms their foundation. The joinings of the columns also 
assist these falls; for the water which penetrates them in the autumn 
being frozen in the winter, it enlarges the fissures with irresistible 
force, till at length, after centuries of unobserved toil, they be- 
come so wide, the substratum of clay-slate so crumbled away, and 
the pillars overhang so much, that they lose their balance, topple 
over some stormy winter's night, when all the elements are in 
uproar, and are dashed into hundreds and thousands of fragments, 
and partly ground to dust amid the roaring breakers. As the 
stratum of clay-slate upon which the columnar basalt rests is 400 
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feel above the sea, it must be a wonderful and dread-creating spec- 
tacle, when these giants dash themselves from their lofty pedestals, 
and make their salto mortale into the depths beneath. Besides, this 
cannot happen without the production of electricity and fire, since 
the basalt is so hard that it throws off sparks when lightly struck 
against another hard body. The fall therefore must be accom- 
panied with flashes of fire and showers of sparks. Yet no human 
eye has ever beheld this spectacle in its full magnificence, often 
as it has been enacted. Almost all these wild sports of nature 
can only be seen with fancy's eye, since danger and terror usually 
drive man from their neighbourhood. To see them, one should 
be able to float above them, like a bird. 

Below, where the Gray Man's Path ceases, and the substrata 
of clay-slate and coal begin, all is covered with ruins, with blocks 
of columns, with fragments of rock, big and little, with entire 
pillars, and portions of pillars. In Germany, and also in France 
and England, there is a game called Lenorchen* in some parts of 
Germany. A number of finely divided little sticks are thrown 
together on the table, so that they lie across and beneath and 
leaning and resting upon each other, as chance placed them, and 
the task assigned to the players is, cautiously to remove the little 
splinters, one by one, without touching or shaking the others. 
Here, in the lower regions of Fair Head, it looks as if a party of 
Titans had been playing at this game with columns of basalt, for 
the pillars and fragments of pillars are heaped upon one another 
in every possible direction. Here and there many lie together, 
and look like the ruins of some great and noble building ; some- 
times they lie in a mass, horizontally, one upon the other. One 
might imagine that the giants had collected a parcel of Egyptian 
pyraro ids, obelisks, Pompey's-piilars, Stephen*s-towers, and castle* 
walls, to play a game of jackstraws with them. It is fortunate 
for travellers that they no longer play at them, and that, though 
apparently so loose, yet in fact they are all so firm that one can 
climb over them without fear. Many blocks have fallen into the 
sea, and the waves dash high above them into the clefts, fissures, 
holes, and breaches. Remarkable and grand from below is the 
view of the great arch of columns, which adorns the brow of the 
promontory, like a mural crown on the head of a Roman citizen. 
The vast cleft of the Gray Man, seen from here, looks like a 
line or a small chink in the immense mass ; and the pillar across 
it, which, when above, one expects to fall every moment, is here 
scarcely distinguishable from the rest, and not the least of its 
threatening aspect is visible* 

* CaUed '' Jachstrawa " in £ngla&d.-^Ta. 
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Thoagh the wind helped us ap the Gray Man's Path^ H took 
us not quite an hour to reascend from the surf to the top of the 
rock. We found our chattels behind the pillar, and I took my 
dinner in the cabin of mj Benmore herdsman. It cotvisted oS 
whisky, oat-cakes, and four fried eggs. The hostess had a whole 
crowd of children around her, like most Irish mothers, who are 
every where very prolific, even on these barren basalt headlands. 
In Germany, only the fine and fertile tracts are thickly inhabited, 
and sometimes over^nhabited ; but in Ireland, even the turf-bogs 
and the rocks are crowded with inhabitants, as if human beings 
were here hatched, like the wild sea-fowl, by hundreds and thou- 
sands, in the clefts and fissures of the rocks. Even the little 
island of Rathlin, with its 1100 inhabitants, is said to contain 
twice too many. The Catholic priests are partly to blame for this 
over-population, for they are the most busy match-makers in Ire- 
land. As a chief part of their income is derived from marriages, 
they are most anxious to unite young people as soon as they are 
marriageable. If the Roman Catholic clergy were chosen from a 
higher class, were better paid, and their sooial position improved, 
this eagerness for marriage-making would probaibly cease, and the 
surplus population of Ireland no longer pressing so heavily on the 
country, one great source of the misery of the land would be 
removed. 

" Go a one side, the fox is coming I" cried the famter s wife to 
the little squallers, when they were going to make away with the 
eggs and oat-cakes intended for me; and thus^ with the fox^s 
aid, I at last got something warm to assuage my hunger, although 
I did not allow the little brood to remain quite so hungry as they 
had previously been. The children did not understand a word of 
Irish, but. all spoke English, though their mother spoke Irish 
from her youth. •* The young people are all going out of the 
Irish," said she. Thus even here in the Glynns — to which dis- 
trict Fair Head also belongs— the English is yearly and daily 
gaining new victories over the Irish. These people, like most of 
the inhabitants of the Glynns, were Catholics. On the other side 
of the river, at Ballycastle, Protestantism again begins. ** There 
they are all in the Presbyterian way," said the farmer, '* like the 
haland (highland) people." The weather formed our chief topic 
of conversation, over our turf-fire, — how severe and disagreeable 
it was now; how beautiful it had been five days ago; then how 
this "terrible break down" had come all at once, and how the 
weather would soon mend again. All the time I was* reflecting 
how nearly the cottage and the palace resemble each other wttli 
respect to conversation on the weather, which is a topic not to be 
avoided any where on the wide circle of the entire world. 
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la the aftemooit I returned to tea to my Misses M^'Donnell. 
" WeHf h&ye you been satisfied P*^ ** Have ^rou been greatljr 
disappointed?*' wove the questions that met me. '^It usually 
happens that travellers on our coast retnna disappointed from their 
escnrsioDs.'* 

" You are right," replied I ; *« I too have heard of travellers 
being disappointed with your coast ; but I must confess, I consider 
these men either as persons totally incapable of appreciating the 
wonders of nature, or ss blcuity who assume an air of importance, 
and wish people to understand that Nature, with all her mighty 
works, is mere child's-play compared with the pictures their own 
imaginations are able to create. It is in some measure true, how- 
ever, that the creations of Nature actually fall short of those of the 
imagination. I, for instance, cblh imagine columns, 20,000, in- 
stead of 250 feet high, with the fleecy clouds floating about their 
summits. I can imagine these columns in every possible position, 
oblique or perpendicular, and divided into stories like a house, so 
that we can mount from landing-place to landing-place, as in the 
interior of a tower. We can imagine that Nature has built arches 
of rock, ten or twenty times as high as the gateway of the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes ; and that she has placed thousands of such 
arches, beside and upon one another, in rows, like those of a 
Roman amphitheatre. Is it not possible, moreover, to imagine, 
in the middle of a plain, a hole that yawns with a gorge half a 
mile in diameter, quite round, and six or twelve miles deep ? By 
means of natural steps, one can descend on a two days' journey 
into this hole, and then, looking up as from an enormous well, 
contemplate the stars of heaven from the neighbourhood (.f the 
centre of tl.e earth. 

•• What cannot the imagination do with ice I Picture to your- 
self this beautiful crystal-like substance, of the clearest, purest 
transparency, and now let your uncurbed fancy build out of it 
a palace, worthy of standing at the North Pole for the ice-kiug. 
Heaven-high columns of greenish ice ; beautiful arches, great and 
small, thrown from column to column, spring so high that ilie 
clouds, gilded by the sun, sport in play from capital to capital. 
The ice must be clean, and not covered with snow or mud, as in 
Switzerland ; and in the night-time the Aurora Borealis ma^ 
dance and glisten around if, and here and there shimmer through 
its transparent walls. And yet no such thing exists in nature. 

" Many other incredibly splendid and magnificent spectacles we 
may imagine, such as may possibly exist on the wild moon, or on 
some other still ruder planet. All men, I believe, do this more 
or less ; for we have all more or less of this magic power we call 
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fancy or imagination within us. We try the phenomena of Nature 
by the standard of our air*castle building fancy, and are then dis- 
satisfied witli the reality. Do we remain, however, within our 
human limits— do we visit, in the modest consciousness of our 
weakness, those scenes which exceed all the powers as well of the 
mind as of the body, they cannot fail to make a mighty impression 
upon us. From this point of view, and not in comparison with 
Utopian things, which may perhaps extat on other planets, but 
with those which actually ewisi here on earth, I must say that your 
Benmore is unquestionably one of the most wonderful, magnificent^ 
and remarkable things any one can behold." 

The Irish are all very desirous that the traveller should be satis- 
fied with every thing in their fatherland, and that be should be- 
stow becoming admiration on every thing. They are fond of 
hearing the praises of the traveller, and they expect them. This 
is because they seldom see travellers in their country, and there- 
fore feel themselves honoured by their visits, as well as because 
they are most friendly towards strangers, and, as it were, enam- 
oured of their fatherland. The Misses M'Donnell, therefore, 
%vho had been anxiously waiting my return, were content with my 
report, and retired to bed perfectly gratified. 
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STORM— PUFFINO-HOLBS — DUNNING AND KBNBAAN CASTLES — CARAIO-A- 

BAMHAD — SHEEP ISLAND^A HANGING BRID6B — SALMON PISHING 

CASTLE DUNSEVERICK — THE GUIDES — IRISH CICERONES — TEMPORARY 
DISAPPOINTMENT — BASALTIC STRATA, OCHRE, CLAY-SLATE, COAL-BED- 
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FOUNDATION — WAVING PILLARS JOINTS bPURS CONCAVITY AND 

CONVEXITY — SPHEROIDAL STRUCTURE — ORIGINAL GLOBULAR FORMA- 
TION OF THE COLUMNS — INSUFFICIENCY OF ALL EXPLANATIONS-^USB 
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THE BASALT — ^THB GIANT's CAUSEWAY AND THE POPULAR TRADITION 

—MY lord's parlour PAIR — REMARKABLE PILLARS NUMERICAL 

PROPORTION OF THE PILLARS TO THE NUMBER OF THEIR SIDES. 

Kext day I set out for the Giant's Causeway. The wind was 
still blowing and roaring from the north, with the same violence' 
as it now had for some days. It dashed against the steep, rugged, 
clifis, it howled skywards up the rocks, in immense arches it again' 
descended on the road I was Uavelling, and in long-drawn, loAy 
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waves, greater probably than all the waves ever formed on 
an ocean of water, it billowed along through the ooean of the 
atmosphere; for though all these currents of the air were less 
visible and perceptible than the corresponding commotions of 
the waters, they nevertheless existed for all that. On the coast 
I observed many ^* puffing-holea,'' such as I have above described, 
Irom which the water spouted up as if from the nostrils of a whale. 
My equipage was again a little Irish one-horse car, and my soul 
was full of what I was to see. As the rocks of the whole coast df 
Antrim are covered with ruins, the remains of old castles from that 
heroic period which the Irish and Scottish ballads still glorify, 
there are, immediately behind Ballycastle, the ruins of two, 
called Dunning and Kenbaan Castles. Both are situated on a 
lofty limestone rock, that rises abruptly from the sea. On the lelb 
side of the road are seen the traces of a still older work of man ; 
the remains of the Round Tower of Annoy. Wherever it was 
possible, we dismounted and examined every thing, to the annoy- 
ance of our driver and his horse, whose patience we tried severely. 

In the immediate vicinity of the valley of Ballycastle there 
seems to be nothing but limestone. The strangest forms show 
themselves where the basalt again makes its appearance, and the 
first extraordinary', interesting point is Carrick-a-Rede, as English 
orthography writes it, or Caraig-a-Ramhad, according to the 
proper Irish spelling, i. e, the rock on the road. Properly speak- 
ing, there are two rocks, formed of two masses of basaltic columns, 
clustered closely together, each about 200 feet high, with a cir- 
cumference of some thousands of feet. The one is connected with 
the mainland by a little isthmus ; but the other is pushed out 
completely into the sea, and separated from the other by a deep 
chasm. A little island that lies not far from it is called " Sheep 
Island." Even to the Faroe Islands {Sheep Islands) this is a very 
usual appellati')n for such islands as afford pasturage for sheep 
only. Many of these small « Sheep Islands" also lie along the 
Scottish coast. The fresh, green, grassy summit of this little 
island contrasts agreeably with the black basalt pillars which sup- 
port it. 

In summer, the island is connected with the headland by a 
bridge, made in the following manner. Two thick ropes are, by 
some expert climbers, fastened to two iron rings, which have been 
driven into the rocks at each side. These ropes are then con- 
nected by little cross-ropes, upon which small boards are laid. A 
third rope, fastened a little higher than the other two, serves as a 
handrail. This slender bridge, which is more than sixty feet 
long, swings of course with every step, and sways to and fro in 
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the wind oter the abyss ; but the people aseured me that even 
their wives, with their children in their arms, ero« it without fear 
or difficulty. In the autumn it in removed, lest the ropes migth 
be lost in some storm ; and unfortunately this operation had beui 
performed before our visit, and the island was, ibr us, inaccessible. 
Nevertheless, sheep were grazing on it, and, as the people told 
me, remain there toe entire winter, never wanting for AkmI, and 
ihiding shelter behind the rocks and in some caves. When the 
shepherd requires to visit them, he must do so by means of a 
boat. This bridge is probably one of the oldest suspennon-Mdges 
in the British dominions. Many similar constructions ere to be 
found on the Scottish and Irish coasts, where it is the usual means 
by which two rocks are connected which can be communicated 
with in no other way. In fact, it is remarkable that this system 
of suspension- bridges should have been here in snch genend use^ 
and constructed by simple fishermen and shepherds, before the 
thinking heads and great inventors of Britain thought of applying 
it on a grand scale, and using it for the improvement of intercourse 
on the great lines of trade. 

The picture presented by these two rocks of Carrick*a-Iledet 
frith the little black island beside them, is surprisingly beautiful. 
We were obliged to be content with enjoying it from the shore, 
where we chose a spot, sheltered by a grass-covered basalt wall, 
whence we could see it as plainly as if we were sitting in the very 
middle of it. The mighty breakers ceaselessly rushed against the 
island, sending their high -dashing foam even to the sheep on its 
summit. On the side of the island, turned towards us, was a 
little bay, shut in by high rock-walls, so that it lay like a mirror 
unruffled by the slightest breath of air; and this ahho«igh the 
storm was raging close beside it. In this bay, and in the little 
strait between the rocks and the island, the people carry on a not- 
unimportant salmon-fishery in the summer; for as the salmon 
come m the spring time from the open sea to deposit their spawn 
in the bays and mouths of rivers, they usually coast along the 
shore, searching for the sweet water, and linger in the little strait 
between Carrick-a-Rede and the mainland, and in the quiet bay 
of the former. The fishermen take their measures accordingly, 
and have also built a small hut on the low shore of the bpv for 
their convenience. The salmon-fishery of the entire north of 
Ireland is of great importance, and quantities of salmon have, 
from time immemorial, been exported thence to the markets of 
Spain and Italy. 

Proceeding along the coast, we again got a view of an old ruin, 
which lies on the extremity of a mass of rocks, projecting far into 
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the Bea« It was Castle Dimseverick, said to have been built by 
an andeiit Irish king, Sobhairee, 800 years before the birth of 
Christ I These castles, on island-rocks, surrounded by the brawl- 
ing asa, axe quite peculiar to the nor them coast of Ireland. The 
most remarkable^ largest, and most beautiful of all these castles is 
Ibat of Dunlooe, near the Giant's Causeway. Dunseverick is 
said to be one of the thvse oldest castles in Ireland, (the two others 
df e^iial antiquity aie Dunkarmna and Cahirconry). An Irish 
kis^, Kotheaoht, was struck by lightning on this rock ; and it 
was imse besieged by the Danes, with a fleet of 200 ships. Many 
Irish families trace their descent from Milesius, through the 
b«iild«r of Dttosererick Castle. 

We pefceived* by the number of persons who soon surrounded 
liSy offering Uieir services, that we were at last approaching the 
great work ^ nature which was the object of our journey. As, in 
Irdand, there are always a dozen men where one only Is requisite, 
there were here also a crowd of men, old and young, well-»clad 
and in rags, all of whom represented themselves as the best guides 
for the Giant's Causewi^'. 

*' Take me, your honour," cried one: <*I showed Field-Marshal 
Mac Donald the Giant's Causeway, when he came to visit Ireland^ 
and his own countiy, Scotland.'' 

*< Take nae, your honour," shouted another : '< I showed every 
bit iA the Giaot's Causeway to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
and his Grace was^exeeedingly well pleased with me." 

" Aad I9 your honour," said a third, *< have a certificate from 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Angiesea, and his lady and his 
daughter." 

<<Sir," boasted a fourth, '< I am the best friend of Professor 
Buckland, of Oxford, who said that every thing I told him of the 
Giant's Causeway was perfectly true, and I can show your honour 
every stone of it. ' 

I chose the one who seemed to have the most promising physi- 
ognomy, and, in fact, I ims not deceived in him. I was, however, 
greatly deceived in imagining, that, after I had proclaimed my 
.election, the rest would leave me in quietness. No such thing. 
According to the obtrusive custom of their country, the entire 
troof) followed me every step of the way. At first I conjured them 
to reiaain at home, and not to disturb my enjoyment of the sub- 
lime work of aature, with their unnecessary chattering. I entreated 
them, I gave them money, I supplicated them, I cursed them,«-« 
all in vain. They hunted me, as dogs would a deer ; and I wao 
at last obliged to yield to my fate, and make peace with them. 
One fiarty collected stones lor me ; another pulled me by the r^ht 
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ann to show me this ; while another pulled me by the right in 
show me thai. I do not exaggerate a tittle. In summer, one faretf 
somewhat better; for as many strangers are then usually there tft 
the same time, the guides of course divide their favours between 
them. But as I was now the only visitor, I bad the whole tribe 
together in my train. In the vicinity of the Giant's Causeway, 
amid the cultivated fields on the high coast-land, is a large new 
hotel, where I left my car and entered, while my pursuers re- 
mained waiting fur me at the door ; and when, after taking some 
refreshment, I again made my appearance, the chase immediately 
recommenced. 

The distance is not far, and the Giant's Causeway is soon 
gained. " Causeway," as is well known, means a high paved 
road, thrown up like a dam or embankment. The strangest thing 
about this Giant*8 Causeway is, that at first sight it seems as if 
people had erred in naming it ; and it looks as if it should pro- 
perly be called the Dwarf's Causeway. It might be appropri- 
ately called Giant's Causeway if it were of vast length, or stretched 
out for several miles into the sea. But it is not longer than 700 
feet, which may be considered extremely short, in comparison 
with the usual length of roads. It is nothing more than the be^ 
ginning of a causeway, which soon after sinks beneath the waves 
of the sea. One might, at the first glance, be inclined to ask 
himself, why all his attention and anxiety on account of this world- 
famous word, was directed merely to the little portion of this 
wide and magnificent coast to which this title is pre-eminently 
applied ; but after he has looked about a little, after he has more 
closely inspected the Causeway itself and its parts, and especially 
after he has endeavoured to meditate on it, and to ask himself the 
how and the why it was made, all his contempt for it vanishes 
immediately, and the warmest admiration takes its place, yea, the 
most decided enthusiasm, for this wondrous, inconceivable, myste- 
rious, and ia every sense unsurpassingly charming, work of nature. 

Yet before my readers can sympathise with this enthusiastic 
admiration of mine, I must communicate to them as much as I can 
concerning the formation and structure of this coast. I have 
already said that, at Benmore, the basalt appears in a vast stratum, 
250 feet thick, falling into masny, mighty Cyclopean pillars. Here, 
at the Giant's Causeway, il is different. In its neighbourhood, 
on the right and on the left, from Bengore Head to the mouth of 
the river Bush, a distance of about three miles, the basalt ex- 
hibits itself on the rugged shore in the following manner. Not 
One thick stratum, but many, though mostly two, are plainly dis- 
tinguishable all along the above-mentioned line of coast. Between 
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beneath the lower strata of basalt, and is then followed by clay« 
alate, eoal* aad other substanoea. It therefore seems at i^ hero 
at least, fluid basalt had been twice poured over the entire coud<« 
tiyy and that in the inten^ai another substance had been deposited 
on the fixst layer of basalt* As the basalt strata are every wheie 
^uite concealed from the eye, and show themselves only along thcf 
predpitous rugged shoresj where they are split into numeroos 
coiumDSy and appear like a long row of pillars, the word colonnade 
might in this respect be justly used to describe their appearance* 
The columns of the first colonnade, beginning from the sea, are^ 
on an avenge, about fifty-four feet high; but the second haa 
columns about sixty feet long. Hamilton speaks of pillars only 
thirty feet high ; but these measures have been given me by a 
gentleman at Belfast, who has bestowed much attention to the 
study of this coast* It is next to impossible to decide this ; for 
the two colonnades are by no means every where of an equal 
height: sometimes the pillars are more broken oflf; sometimes 
they seem to be partly or entirely concealed from the eye by 
ochre, or by some «»ther substance being deposited before them. 
The uncovered colonnades, however, which can be traced along 
the entire coast above-mentioned, come near the average height I 
have given above. The basalt pillars are all perpendicular; 
but the ochre, and other strata beneath them, have a sloping sur- 
iace, as is plainly evident in the profile of the projecting points 
and headlands of the coast. 

I must next remark, that the two colonnades do not every where 
rest on an horizontal bed, and are not equi-distant from the surface 
of the sea. They sometimes descend to the surface of the sea, 
and again rise high above it, so that it looks as if the fluid basalt 
had spread itself like a cloth over the original inequalities of tho 
ground. At last the colonnades are lost by sinking down be- 
neath the surlace of the sea, where they either cease altogether, 
or are continued beneath it—first, the lower colonnade; and 
then, near the mouth of the river Bush, the upper. Where this 
second or upper colonnade or pillar*stratum, reaches the sur* 
face of the sea, all the other materials, and ochre and clay 
strata, which rest upon columns, are removed, and the naked 
pavement formed by the heads of the basaltic pillars is ex* 
posed; and this part forms what is called the Giant*s Cause- 
way. The descent of the first colonnade beneath the sea pro- 
bably produces something similar ; yet this circumstance is want- 
ing, viz. that the heads of the pillars are not so beautifully 
bare and exposed to the light of day. 

2G 
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> A. n^c^ttd irregutarity «f tUds^ toivs •£ yHki* is, thtt thejr 
ai!e <»ften' broken by gveiit gaps^ at dykiH^ smh tis I have a1* 
KMKly «4eMrfbed. These dykes or gapSi ivMoh snntettaies nm 
thfoiigh til the strata of the coast, are manifestly of later origin* 
t*b'ey must have been made when eirery thing already lay in the 
imler io which ire now see it. They are osoally filled with 
basak; btit the most cnrions part is, that the basalt in thenn is 
sotnetiAieb e^mposed of layers of horizontal pillars* At the saotie 
timei together with these dykei^ there often oceurs a depression <nr 
vertitiibl displacement of both the strata and the columns^ 8aoh a 
depression is even sometimes found nnaceompanied by a dyke \ 
and this the English call ** afauit.** It looks as if an entife piece 
of the codst had sunk down, with all its strata^ 

Finally, there are two prinoipal strata or i^ows of eolumna eftty 
where to be seen ; but they are by no means every where thfeonly 
ones* On the contrary, other parcels of pillars here and there peep 
up out of the lower ot intervening strata; and if these are not as 
handsome' and regularly formed colonnades, thefa is at least a 
variety- of bwer or higher steps or ranges of basalt between theiiKr 
There are also, of course, between the colonnades^ strata en irely 
composed of mere amorphous ba«aH or ochre. In the ochre are 
seen some streaks of iron ore, and in the basalt is a Mfatum of coal. 
Here and there, little strata of clsy, resettibling Puszuelan earth, 
make their appearance. 

' Thp wonderfttl struetnrs of the columns themselves oin no 
where be studied and admired better than at the iiiant^s Cause* 
way, wh^re the most beautifu^l and most regular specimens lie ex- 
posed to the inquiring geologist. By for the greater number of 
the columns are hexagonal. From this hexagonal shape we may 
conclude that the pillars were all at Otie period long, soft shafts, 
which, from being strongly ptiessed against one another, were of 
neoessity forced to assume the helcagonal form; just as the cells 
of be^s» Of any otbi^r round body, when pressed equally on ail 
^des by similf^r bo^es. All these columns, however, could be* 
oome hexagonal without an exception* otily under the supposition 
^.^jHllrt all the round shafts were of perfectly equal thickness, and the 
pi^essure ori all sides equally strong. But as neither was the cas^ 
there also arose irregular hexagons, with unequal sides j and 
then ' pillart ivete fbrtned v^lth" three, ibutr, five, seven, eight> 
and nine sides : thte6 and four«>stded, wheh the wide sides oi 
several hdiagdns met together; seven, eight, and tiine-sided, 
when a- thick pillar happened! to stind amid many rarroW sides of 
several he^a^nsV ■ Those with iSeveO and nine sides are frequent, 
but eight- sided jpillars are*fftii?/ and Only One wHh nine sides has 
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90t i^ieik a)«t with. Tke pillars, of eourae, 4o qot stand l^otel^ 
beside one another, but are finhly pressed and oemented togetlMr»> 
so that it requires considemble Ibrte to separate ikem* • 

The diameter of the pillars at the Causchra^ is from a foot 
tp A foot and a quarter ; these aroi aceoKiiogly» the thinest abd. 
iliost elegant basaltic coludntts that are found. There are^ it k Ime, 
still smaller basaltic crystalliBationsy with A diameter of m li&w 
inches* I myself found, in a dykti a multitude of Uttle prisms, 
lyith three and four sides; but they are hit from being so regu-»\ 
larly and elegantly formed as the larger pillar^ at the Cause- 
way, whiohs on tke whole, are the most perfect of their kind. 
Those .little prisms, as the guides assured me» ire seldom foutid- 
any arhere else but in the dykes, in which I saw them lying loosely 
on one another.. If we consider the entire pillaafs, iinst, relative to 
their position, independent of their com^)inatioii and structure, we 
will find here too $n exceedingly remarkable phenomenon, go-* 
verned by a tolerably tonstant rule, not that this rale admits of 
no exceptioO. I toy remarknbh pbenomenoo ; for it might be 
imagined, that, in this crystallization of a dead inanimate body, 
eNreiy thing should go on according to strict and moat unalterable 
laws, and that one should be shaped exactly like the other* ThO' 
rule is, that nil the pillars stand perpendicnlarly : all the thousands 
and thousands of columns Of ilhe Giant's Causeway are perfectly 
upright ; $ivd only where a breach bus been made, where a piece 
has been thrown down, are they to be found oblique, and in every 
possible vitrit'ty of position. But in other places in the vicinity of 
the CsAiseway* many pillavs have a naturally inclining position, 
which they must have assumed when the entire mass was still in a* 
soft, yielding condition. I hate already mentioned that the pillars 
in the dykes sometimes lie in as horizontal position. AtUshet,in- 
Kathlin Island, a great quantity of pillars lie in an originally slant- 
ing posture* At the promontory of Doon Point, on the same 
island, and not far from the ruins of Dunseverick, they form a. 
multitude of regular curves, and look like bent down fir trees, 
as if they were not. fluid enough to flow into one another, but 
yet soft enough to bend over, and then to have hardenf d in this 
bowed position. On this island, others are in ati horizontal po« 
sit ion, and this too in every possible direction, either parallel 
wiib the coast, so as to show iheir whole length, or running into 
the hill, with their extremities on^ sticking out. 

In fine, on a promontory, near the Giant s Causeway, are to be 
seen | iilard of a waving form, of which the wiive> lines or bend* 
ings ara at the same time perff>d]y panilel to one another. It 
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looks as if a pmA bad takeo the nass of jet soft pillan» and had 
bent them a couple of times across bis knee. As the irregularly 
bent %«res cannot be explained by the laws of crystalltxatton, 
which only produce regular and straight lines, we must suppose 
that, while the basah was still soft, something occurred externally 
which caused this peculiarity of form. While it was in this soft state» 
other stones may perhaps have been dashed against it or pressed down 
upon it| and the positions of the columns are even now sometimes 
altered by the operation of similar causes. All these things are> 
in fact« very wonderful, and, when we consider them more closely, 
inconceivable. Almost still more astonishing, however, is the 
construction of the columns taken singly. They consist, not of 
one single piece, but are built up of a multitude of small blocks 
called JoinU, which lie regularly upon one another, like stones 
in a well-built wall. The joints adhere to each other merely 
by compression, without any cement, and, as it seems, more 
firmly than the pillars to one another, so that not the least trace 
of these joints is perceptible outside, and it requires great force 
to divide a pillar into the several portions of which it b composed* 
I have already remarked, in the description of Fair Head, that 
the coarw rude pillars are there composed of joints and blocks, and 
that these blocks seemed to be from eight to ten feet long. In the 
more elegant columns of the Giant's Causeway and its vicinity, the 
blocks are usually not more than from six to eight or twelve inches 
high or thick, so that a pillar of thirty feet high may consist of nearly 
forty portions. There are even joints which are but four inches 
thick ; and others, on the contrary, which are two or three feet, 
or even longer. It is a very remarkable circumstance connected 
with these joints, that the chink or break which separates them 
does not go quite through, but that at every corner there is a little 
piece of basalt which is not broken or jointed, and which passes 
from one block to the other, fastening them more firmly together^ 
like a cramp-iron. The people in the neighbourhood call these 
oramping-pieces << «p«rs," and they are as little visible on the 
outside as the seams of the joints. I cannot describe the regular 
form of these spurs. Sometimes they may not exist at all ; but 
that they are generally present is evident, among other reasons, 
from this, that the labourers at the Giant*s Causeway asseK that 
they cannot divide any pillar into its natural joints without fir«t 
breaking off the spurs, which will not break in the middle. For 
this purpose, they first strike with a hammer the comers of the 
prism, in the s]pot where they suppose the two joints meet, and 
when the spur is thus removed, they then break off the block it- 
self. In many piUars, Nature has herself undertaken the lemoval 
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of the span ; and there are, here and there on the coast, columns 
which appear, not like regular aix or seven-sided priams, but likd 
a series of more or less irregularly shaped blocks, piled one on 
anotheiv The sides of the joints are not flat, but a little conYex 
or concave. This convexity and concavity is, however, very slight, 
bekig about half an inch in height or depth, sometimes perhaps 
a Kttle more. The convexity of one pillar alfvays fits most ac- 
curately into the corresponding concavity of its neighbour, and the 
one gains a complete impression of the other, to the very smallest 
details* These concavities aud convexities are, of course, of greater 
or less circumference, so that all parts of the six or seven^sided 
prism do not always share in the conrexity or concavity. On the 
contrary, they are usually somewhat flat at the edge or circum- 
ference. It usually happens, that, when a joint is concave on ita 
upper surftice, it is convex on its lower, or vice versd. But 
there are also many joints either convex or concave on both 
surfaces; and, finally, concavity and convexity sometimes com- 
pletely disappear, and the joints rest on flat sui^ces. AH thoM 
things show themselves in some pillars of the Giant's Causewav 
with astonishing r^ularity. The blocks are so firmly united, 
the concavities are so neatly formed, the sides of the neigh- 
bouring pillars fit so closely together, that one might sup- 
pose that Finn Mac-Cul, the giant who erected this structure, 
used a microscope to see that every thing was accurately formed 
and closdy fitted. 

Such IS the structure of the coast, the arrangement and order 
of the columns, the composition of each individual pillar. Let us 
go a step farther, and consider a single pillar-joint by itself, with- 
out regard to the manner of its connexion with the others. Here, 
also, new wonders make their appearance, for a spheroidal strno* 
ture of every individual joint becomes apparent on close examina* 
tion. In general, the mass of which they are composed is so 
compact that this structure is not perceptible. But the removal 
of the spurs, which takes off the angle of the prisms, indicates an 
inclination of the blocks to assume a spheroidal form, for it is the 
first step towards making it round. In many blocks we can go 
still further than the striking off the spurs, and, by regularly hew* 
ing off spheroidal layers, may make the block more and more 
round, till at last we arrive at a tolerably round kernel in the 
centre. On examination of the external surfaces of the above^ 
described concavities and convexities, we abo perceive radial lines, 
mnning from the centre of the concavity to the cireumfeienoe, 
somewhat like those lines seen on the snrlice of a leaden bulleti 
flattened against a w»ll* 
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' AA ibis would lead im tb supf»0Be tAutl-the entire noss of the 
Gknt't Causeway* end cf the other. ookMimff stntta to the neigfhk 
boueboody erigioiilly consisted of » vut multitude of spherical 
hodtesy which were at first soft* and, frood being eorapressed on M 
StdeSi thus natnraUy aasttved the form of hexagonal prisms and 
blocks. This is its a^orpearaiice ; that this compression and jeis« 
ing Yftf Ae sj^iecoids did net» however, take place from without^ 
bttt that It was caused by a splitting, dividing, and formation of 
the mass from within, outwardsi aceoidiog to the mysterious laws 
of eryatallisatioo, is indeed mom than probable. The supposition 
of a pressure from without would not be suflicient perfectly to ex- 
plain all the phenomena; for as this pressure would have had a 
greatar effect on the external strata of pillars or spheroids than on 
the kiiemaly the external would unquestionably be pressed flatter, 
while the interaal would have retained a more spherical shape, 
whieh is contmy to the frust. it is not necessary, however, that the 
ptiamatic block* aboold have actually had an internal spheroidal 
atmctitre, conjointly wilh an eflttemBl globnlar form* Were tfaif 
the ease, we might' indeed suppose tktat they had also lost it again 
by pressure. But ^ey may have had a tendency to a globular 
fBrm without being able to anrive at that form, because eadi cKs* 
turbed and hindered its nmghbour in attaining this. As in a 
freeiing mass of oil, an innumerable mukitude of Utile globules 
ane Ibmied, whiofa, by degrees, are united into one Hm mass of 
ice, so in the cooling mass of basalt, actisd upon throughout by 
the powerful electric sad magnetic forces of crystallisation, we 
nay imagine a multitude of little globules to have been produced, 
whieh continued to increase in site till at length they mutually 
prevented each other*s growth, and consequently assumed the 
lorm of hexasonal prisms. In this whirl and commotion of the 
component globules of the «itire mass, many may have separated 
tnemselves from it os^pletely; and in fact, as my friend, Dr. 
Bryoe, of Belfast, informed me, perfectly round pieces of basalt, 
composed of several coatings or layers, like pearls^ are Ibuud in 
the superincumbent stratum. They are imbedded in the ochre^ 
end their outer coating presents a kind of transition between basalt 
and oehre. 

All this exj^netion, as well as every other, however profound, 
properly comes to nothing. For while we are still as far as ever 
from discovering the cause by which these phenomena have been 
produced, even the most superficial inspection of the basaltic 
ptllars suggests so many questions Ihat one scarcely ventures to 
utier them. But in all investigations concerning inscrutable sub- 
jects of this kind, we derive at least this adv«ntage> Slist wo learil 



their ioscnitoliili^, And wde^^lm.iaiom'ftimiAy toanaeed df ihtf 
anfathomable depths o£ tkuk mjBUtj which ^nvelopeB all tbingB^ 
even those that He before our mye& io dear and • tangible. We 
here -see before us the mosi pmsae and obvious e£»Gts of the 
operation of causes whioh are completelj beyond the reach of ouv 
inqairiea. This reniark is, indeed* more or less applicable to 
ererjr work of uatare ; bat tn sach gigantic works as the Giatit^s 
Causeway these eonsideratioos and feeHags present themselvea 
still more pewerfuUy^ because the stupendous pbenoaienon here 
exhibits itself so clearly before our eyes. We walk oa the heads 
ef 40,000 gracc^iy*lmied cc^mns <for at this number the mere 
pavement o€ the Causeway has been computed)* and aU these 
nillars are as neatly wraugfat as if they had been perished by the 
tiand of man. They are so regularly composed, of such el^nt 
pieces, every thing fits so well, and the whole structure is so judt-' 
caously and fitly supported* thi^ we might suppose it eouki onlv be 
aeconpUshed by the ingemiity of men ; and yet it was the hioden 
iofoes of nature^ acting according to WBchang^able laws, that 
shaped it thus, apparently witfaeut* having any particular object in 
view ; and what lavirs these mere, mmrt to all eternity remain he* 
5'nnd the ken of human undeistanding8« Even the most common* 
fiace questions are still enveloped in the thick gloom of uncer* 
tainty ; for we do net know how for these columns ^exlend beneath 
the sea, and as little do we know how lar they run into the 
land, which covers them with a veil as impenetnible as that of the 
sea. A geologist must many a traae long to transform himself 
imto a mole, to creep into the chinks and crannies of the strata* 
cor into a fish, to be able to fathom the depths of the ocean. 

The beauty, accuracy, and, I may say, the care, with which 
the columns of the Giant's Causeway hsnre been wrought hy these 
ehscm-e, objectless, chance powers, are what especially produce 
so strong, and even empathising and loving admiration for this 
great masterpiece of nature. I had to touch the columns, and to 
feel dieir smooth surfaces, before i could believe what my eyes 
saw ; and so was it with me afterwards* whenever I beheld pillars 
from the Giant's Causeway iu ether places. Many columns have 
been raised* broken into their component blocks, and set up in 
•the gardens . or the mansions of the neighbouring districts. In 
many of the extennve parks and gardens of Belfiist, Derry, and 
the north of Ireland generally, as well as in Scotland and in most 
.SMiseums of England* one meets with basalt blocks from the 
Causeway* built up into eolamns. Whenever I again saw these 
pillars in sach gardens, Lfelt myself drawn towards them, and* as 
at were, by sosne magneiie influeaee* a|aa compelled to toooh* to 
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u3k0 the heavy bloekt aMader, aiid lo fit Ahem togitlMr • 
So much for the external fomt poeitioiiy ooiiibiiiatioQ» and texture 
of the basalts of the Giant's Causeway^ whkh, though they aro 
found in the basalts of other parts of the fiorld» are yet no mhtm 
either so beautiful and regular, nor so numerous and extensive* 

Even in the chemical composition of the material, there Is as 
great variety as in the form» Thus, for instance, the baaahs in 
the dykea I have mentioned have partly altered ikt compoaition 
of the earthy strata through whieh they run, and have been them- 
selves partly altered where they come in contact with them» The 
pure basalt of the Causeway is satd to consist of fifty parts of 
silicious earth, twenty-five parts of argillaoeoua and calcareonaearth, 
and twenty-five parts of iron. Iron and flint are ther^ore ita chief 
component parts ; and hence arises the extraordinary weight and 
closeness of the stone, and the beautiful polish it takes; hence, 
too, its great fusibility, and the rusty brownish tinge with which 
its naturally deep black aurface is sometimes covered ; hence, ia 
fine, arises the phenomenon of all these columns and headlands 
being magnetic. Flint, aa well as iroU) having a natural tendmwgr 
to crystalliae in regular forms, it is probable that these two prin*^ 
cipal constituents of the basalt were pre-eminently active in its 
formation into regular figures. In general, the grains of tha 
basaltic mass of which the pillars of the Causeway are composed, 
are very close, compact, and smooth; yet there are sometimes 
found in it many unfilled spaces, little hollows, air-holes, and fis* 
sures. These fissures and holes are usually full of a great variety 
pf ciystal^— chalcedony and opal, zeolite, stilibite, natroltte, and 
sometimes rock crystal. All these are offered to visitors in quan- 
tities by the guides, who are constantly collecting them; and 
amongst these, the zeolites are frequently most beautiful, being 
usually of a fibrous crystallization, which sends out from a centre 
elegant, white, glittering hairs of {ttone, sometimes as fine as the 
down of a swan's feather. 

All this it is requisite to know, in order fully to enjoy a 
visit to the Giant's Causeway, and its neighbourhood, or to reap 
advantage from perusing a description of it. 

The giant who is fabled to have built this Causeway, is Finn 
Mac-Cul, or Fingal, the Scotch and Irish Hercules. As at one 
point of the opposite coast of Scotland similar pillars are visible, 
and were known to the inhabitants of Ireland in times of old, they 
£ibled that Fingal had formed a road from hence to Scotland, 
but that in more recent times the greatest part of his work sunk 
into the sea, by which it is now covered. The deep meaning con* 
cealed in this foble is» prcbably, that the ba&altsc formations ia 
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Sooteidy as well as tkosa in iMiandy irera prodwead bj one and 
the'Sftne aalmal cause, and thns are nearly connected. Even the 
basalt cape on tbe islwiid of Staflb was probably prodooed at the 
sane tkney by the same occifnenee ; as the inhabitants there also 
ascribe the basaltic pillars to the same Fingal, and call the ca^e 
formed by them Fingal's Cave* It is also not unlikely that tbe 
basalt' connecting these three points is continued beneath tbe sea, 
and that the bottom of the ocean is, as the people say, actually 
paved with pillars* 

All this IS reiy grand and poetical in the popular legend ; but 
th^ were not content with this, and have gone so far as to seek 
out for tbe giant all kinds of domestic conveniences, and have dis** 
covered the Giant's Loom, the Giant's Chair, tbe Giant's Tbea<* 
tre, the Giant's Gateway, the Giant's Well, the Giant's Organ, 
and the Giant's Honeycomb. However far*fetched may be tbo 
resemblance with the aforesaid things, every portion has now at 
least its name, and can therefore be easily described. 

The Giant's Well is a little spring, which issues from between 
some pillars on the western side of the Causeway, and runs down 
over the cliff into the sea. The Honeycomb and the Organ are 
the most remarkable of the giant's other utensils. The Organ 
is not a part of the Causeway itself, but is situated at one side, on 
the mountain, and consists of a number of large pillars, which 
grow smaller towards both sides, like the strings of a harp, and is 
completely apart from the other colonnade, so that one may easily 
imagine a giant organist sitting before it, particularly since the 
columns, when struck, actually send forth a metallic ring. Could 
we discover means for striking them with sufficient force, we 
might doubtless play on them as on a dulcimer. The Honeycomb 
is aa assemblage of projecting pillars, which stand in the middle 
of the Causeway ; and not far from it is the Giant's Loom, which 
contains the tallest pillars here exposed to the light of day, beings 
about thirty-three feet high. 

Thb middle portion is called the Middle Causeway ; while on 
the right is a Great, and on the left a Little, Giant's Causeway. 
The most extreme end of the Great Causeway projects, when the 
water is smooth, 700 feet into the sea, before it is covered by 
it. When the sea is stormy, and the waves are thrown up very 
high, the entire length of the Causeway is seen only at momentary 
intervals. This was the case when 1 was there, and was, I be* 
Heve, the reason why I could not rightly distinguish the three 
divisions of the Causeway. 

Another, and at present actually existing, giant, has, in addi- 
^on to all the jgigantic matters already mentioned, arranged a son 
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toleabinet or m&mb, m^I faraialMd it wiftk teodiflik Tlik » Leid 
Antrim, who, as tlw prcflcnt Imd and SMater of Ikia atnmaidaOT 
work of nature^ and of many other aarvola beaidea^ may wali-^ 
ealkd a giant. li would bo no oaagi taak to daeeribo all ihe woo- 
dan wbich thia noblenao calla hit ovn. Uk kmkhip, of whom 
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sheltered on the other three by breaking away several loivs of 
eeluana^ so that their stouipis which renaui standii^ aitHMd, 
ivnakind ofdivaa. Tkis the people oaU<'Afy Lord's Paikwr." 
Hate 1ms lordsbip* on fanntuig partiea and other eecaaioDs, has 
given seme little entertainnienta. The greatest fiestiraU howeter, 
^hich is repeated every year at the Giaoia Canaeway^ and brings 
itfelher a vast crowd,'aad produces the merrieat aeenes^ ia « fav , 
mhidi is held here every ]^ih of August. The irh<de way froei 
the inn to the coast b then covered with tents, and if the weather 
•a oabtty they extend to the tops of the pillan of 4lie Causeway 
itsalt It must be an interesting spectacle to see the molley wares 
0i an Irish fair amid these black and gigantic works of nature. 

The guides on the Causeway are particulaiiy aealens in poiptiug 
out to the traveller all the pilUrs which are remarkable either for 
Aek extraordinary siae> their height, or the number of their sides. 
Fisst, there are some perfectly tfiuwe^ with all their sides and 
angles equal ; then heJtttgmuU tmeay mathematically equilateral 
and equiangular; then a triangular one; and, lastly, an eight- 
aidedy and a nine-sided pillar. The triangular column is said to 
be the only one of its kind on the whole Giant's Causeway* The 
octagonal one they showed me, and which is called the *^ Key- 
fltone," is sucrounded by eight hexagonal pillars. The niae-nded 
one is also said to be unique at the Causeway : Hamilton, it is 
true, says that there are three such pUlars ; but my twenty guides 
all protested against it, with the exception of one, who could not, 
however, prove his case, as we could not resolve to admit that the 
figurea he showed us had nine sides. This is often by no means 
easy to decide. The nine-sided pillar we saw seemed to be com- 
posed of two pillars melted together, for it had one re-entrant 
single, and was surrounded by eight other columns. Among 100 
•piUaffSy there are supposed to be seventy hexagonal ones» twenty- 
nine to have £ve or seven side% and one to be three, four, eight, 
^eKmne*sided. 

As I have said, it is with difficulty I covdd tear myself mvay 
ftiom the wdndbers of 4he Giant's Causeway, and I would fain have 
carried awa|r in my pocket a ^ecimen of every species of piilai^ 
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or at lei9t liave^«iaci#- and Mutn mih me«a'amylfato model of U 
mvood or stone; but if tke philosopher hm reason to exelaim 
^*^rs iomgtLt viim b^etm^ i)» traveUer «ay as i^sdy oomplain 
dukt the day is too short for ^he aaaoy heaulies be has to vtait. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE BAYS AND HEADLANDS. 

POUT NOFFER BAY — ^BAYS AND CAPES — GIANT's AMpHITHSATRE — PORT- 
ICA-aPAOlTA— >CHI10rBY TOPS — PUBSKIK BEA]»«-POmT*NA-TR1!OBXir-^ 

SXfiHI8*-*9VNLVCB CASTLE— MAC 90MNBLI. OP DUNX.C7CB THE MAC 

aVXLLAMS AND TBB MAC DONNEIXS — THE aAIXOGJLOCHS AND THE 
HIGHLANDERS — WAR BETWEEN THE MAC aUILLANS AND THE MAC 
DONNELLS — OPPRESSION OP THE MAC aUILLANS. 

Almost st^l more beautifiil, and nearly as interesting, are the 
bays and headlands in the neigliboarhoodof the Causeway. Along 
the entire coast, from the mouth of the little river Bush to the far- 
projecting promontory of Bengore, is a succession of little, deep, 
elegant, round beys. These bays are all surrounded with lofty 
basaltic shores, with a doable row of cohimns, with strata of ochre, 
sandstone, and clay«slate, so that each resembles an amphitheatre. 
The headlands, lotty and rugged, (ea<^ of which has, at the base of 
its extremity, either a kind of little Causeway, or a mulfitode of 
great basalt boulder*stones, or some basalt rocks, which look like 
ruins or tall chimneys,) form a dose succession of magnificent 
capes, which, in Tariety or elegance of form, ean scarcely be 
equalled any where else. Viewed from the sea, all these various 
black headlands seem like. a single, dark, lofty mass; and the 
entire line of coast, for about ibur miles, is called by the sailors 
Bengore, that is, the Goat s Head, or the Goat's Mountain. To 
the traveller on the shore, who can perceive its varioos little por- 
tions, each of them appears majestic and grand enough. 

The first bay, which lies on the western side of the Causeway, 
is called Port Nofier Bay, probably an old Irish name corrupted 
by the English. A narrow footpath, called the '^Shephecd's 
Path,*' leads up the rugged steep to the highest pinnacle of the 
cirff, which, as well on its edge as farinto the countiy, is perfectly 
level and covered with a short grass. On this besfutifisl leBrel 
sward o»e can walk round the curves of the bays^ and out even (o 
the extreme points Of the headlands ; for terrible as the preci- 
pices, ehasQis, rents, and cliffs look froin below, tbey ^appear ^te 
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Iwrmlets from above, and at a hondrad pacea from Cbe «dge of 
the precipice» one has no conception of ihe wild spectade, the 
reifult of the ftrious contestf of tne elements, and of vast volcante 
oonvulfliona. The geeie and sheep of the neighbouring huts seek 
their food even on the extreme projecting points of the basalt. 
Uke the sheep, my twenty ragged ciceroni scrambled up the 
steep, chattering, screaming, one laden with my cloak, another 
with my umbrella, a third with my telescope, all which they had 
taken away from me against my will, like so many highwaymen. 
The wind blew bravely, and their rags fluttered right and left, and 
thus we sailed np the mountain. 

Port Noffer Bay is followed by another, and then another and 
another. The first is called the Giant's Amphitheatre, at letst 
by my guides ; the second Port Reostan, the third Roveran Valley, 
and, finally, the fourth, Port-na-Spagna. The lofty capes whicli 
run out between them, and are 400 feet high, have all separate 
names. Thus, for instance, they call one '*The Grand View," 
another '* Roveran Valley Head," &c« It was absolutely impos- 
sible not to look down into erery bay, not to run out on every 
headland, for the prospects were always surprising, charming, 
beautifuli and interesting. The high surf, dashing against the 
points—the smooth waters in the bays— the little islands in their 
centres-^the beautiful roundly-formed shores — the extensire 
prospect over the wide ocean at their feet-^the long coast, as hx 
as Innishowen Head — the narrow entrance to Lougn Foyle in the 
distance,— -with beholding this over and over again, one cau never 
be satisfied in the few brief moments of half a day. 

The bay called the Giaut's Amphitheatre is the most perfect 
amphitheatre in the universe, not even excepting the world-famous 
one at Rome. It forms a half-circle, as perfect as any architect 
could make it, and the rocks slope down towards the centre at the 
same angle on every side. The steps of the round wall of rock 
are equally regular: first, there is a colonnade eighty feet high; 
then a broad projecting circular bench, for the giants we may 
imagine to have been the guests of Finn Mac-Cul ; then another 
step, sixty feet high, formed of elegantly arranged pillars, fol- 
lowed by another bench, which runs all round ; and so on» down 
to the bottom. The water is completely enclosed with a wall of 
black boulder-stones, forming, as it were, (he bounds of the arena; 
and the whole presents a scene in describing which no traveller 
need fear running into exaggeration, for all the images and ex- 
pressions be can employ must fall far short of the reality. 

The wind was so extremely violent, the ridges of the rocks so 
narrow^ and the turf so wet and slippery, that we (my head guide 
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aad niy«eU) thoi^ht the Mfest wa^r to gain thepobt waa to li« 
down Bat on oiir faces^ and thus to creep out to it» All otir 
twenty adjutants followed our example, and crawled one after an* 
oibar out to the point. Here we lay, wn^pped in clothes or in 
raga «a we were, clinging to the grass with our hands and feet, 
while the storm raged up between the jagged rocks, bringing with 
it the naoist light sea^foam to a height of 400 feet, which alighted 
on our clothes, and fled landwards, high over our heads* The 
Tiew from the extremity of the precipice out over the sea, and in 
towards the basaltic rocks and columns, was so sublime^ that I 
well nigh forgot my corporeal existence, and imagining nymphs 
and syrens ready to draw me down into the depths below, clung 
still more tenaciously to the turf, to resist them, as well as the 
storm and the giddiness that seized my brain. I lay stretched 
across the lofty embankment, looking down into the western bay, 
an example which all my Paddies followed, aud also looked down 
into the western bay« 1 then crept around, brought my head to 
the eastern side, letting my feet hang down over the western, and 
was immediately imitated by my Paddies, all of whom gazed down 
into the eastern bay, while their tattered breeches and naked legs 
hung dangling over the western side of the precipice. They were 
always most anxious to tell me something interesting, and kept 
shouting to each other, in spite of storm and foam. ** This bay, 
your honour, is called Port-na-Spagna, that is, the Port of Spain; 
and those black, high rocks, before the point there, are the Chim- 
ney-tops. Both, your honour, have received their names from 
tlie Spaniards, troth from the great Spanish Armada itself. One 
of the great, big ships of this armada, your honour, that was to 
destroy England, was driven from her course by such another 
storm as is blowing to-day, aud separated from the fleet, and 
driven against Bengore Head. They took these rocks for big 
chimneys, like those in England now, but which did not exist 
then, and bombarded them, and battered down some of them, 
which have ever since been rolling about in the surf. It was not 
till their ship was shattered to pieces, and the poor fellows taken 
prisoners, that they found out their mistake.'* On the Scottish 
coast, also, some points are still shown as the scenes of the de- 
struction of ships of that armada ; and the admiraVs vessel, with 
Medina Sidonia, it is well known was driven even as far as the 
Shetland Isles. 

We crept safely back again to the above-mentioned goose- pas- 
ture, and after crawling round some other remarkable bays and 
headlands, we at length arrived at Pieaskin Promontory, or as it 
is properly called in Irish " Plaisg*ciaii," i. e, the dry head. This 



Pledikiii fa the fltiest of mil the hetdfoifd*, m the OiftntV Causes 
amy k the flfiesi df all the bays. Its form is bandsottie^ and of 
Min4 ^Rmen^iem, its nnposing mass advaneiitg in^ the sen In a 
Ml^eTal 'Shape, Hhe the basden of « mighty foitress*. Ifs strao- 
tare is curious etid varwd, Isr it presents oe less tfawi twek^ or 
tiktrteen different stmta or stepn, ene ever another^ aaaenf whieh 
the grand doable eolonnade, so often already aoentioned) ie the 
most renarkable. he 'steep, bisdt strata and steps «f basalt, the 
bright green of its gra9s<-oorered summit, and of some patel^jr of 
herhs or mosses^^I could net clearly distinguish wiikh^*^ntd> 
la^ly, aosire dark red streaks and rocks, the ochfe^strata saturated 
with oxide of iron, and consequently ied-<«>lottred, are pteasuigly 
contrasted with one another. Hamilton, (who wrote fifty years 
ago, and whose work, agaia piinted iu 1839, is still the source 
most to be relied on for information concerning the Giant's Cau«e«« 
way, and, generally, for the entire basalt district of the north of 
Ireland,*) gives the measures of the strata of which Pleaskin is 
composed as follows :-^ 

NO. FEET. 

1. Sotamit. Thin layer of earfh and «wttfd. trreg^tilar basalti, shitered 

and erickeil at tiie snrfkee «««.. 12 

2* Psrpeadicidar laaga ^af ooaraa piltais, eontsluing.air4iol8s .•.«•«.* 60 

3. Ceaiaa bedof rude aiaorphoiM basalts^ ihowia^ aiarks of ataodan^ 

toward forais, refiembling aa imperfect cryst«llization 60 

4. Second range of regular pillars, neat, and divided into joints 40 

5. Bed of red argillaceous ochrs, on which the second range of piDars* 

rests •.*.......• *..*•*.«..••«..»««• 

6; A thin aoarte «f iiiNi ova aiDidtha bed cfochie »«..,. • |-22 

7» Soft aifpUaceaus stones of vanoiu ooloart> aad mottled i|>jitaranc«, 

liable, aad resembling a variety of steatites ^ 

8. Succession of five or six coarse beds of table basalts, between wbich 

thin strata of ochre and other substances occur 180 

374 

We g!te ovrr readers Ihta eatrmate in order to aaatst then* imagi* 

nation in forming a dear conception of the exterior of this coa^t. 

F9easkitt was immediately aacceeded by Fort*na^Trughea, t. e, 

the *' Bay of Sighs." Aeeording to the accounts of the people, as 

well as to the descriptions of credible travellers^ some lengnirawn 

'sounds are produced in the fiasures and chasms of the rocks sar* 

rounding this bay, which exactly resemble the sigha and tanes of 

complaint of the human voice* I had hoped that I also anight' 

* This is any thing but creditable to Irish geologists; for though Mr. 
Hamiltpn^s is doubtless an excellent work, still the north of Ireland is sorely 
deserving of being again Illumined with the torch of the science of our own 
days. 
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h««r AeM motrniiag tfol«8 «# ntimw; b«t tkt gftat long nglrof 
th« slorM wm too loud, and m it» universal noise and fdating^ali^ 
other ttghs trerv drowned. This at lea«t» and the ttolkveartAite 
dinK^tion of the wind, waa the reasoA a feiiywd by my attendantn 
fer mj not beariit;^ tl»# ftiglM. Anecher Mireller, who tras more' 
fortunate, thus describes these sounds : — ** While I stoiod coiMeBi* 
plating (lie wild teen^ry of the bay, I suddenly heard a heavy 
lotigHlfaim sigh, quite near me as I imagined. Metbonght the 
sound was a human one, and yet I was certain that I was entivtly 
aloiM. In ket, I was ^htened for a moment, and listened with a 
beating heart as the ftigbs were repeated at regular internals* 
On closer elvmination, I found that the sound proceeded from a* 
fl!S8iif<0 of the rock whereon I was standing. But this was not alh- 
At a littte distance I diseotered a second fissure, from which 
gvcmns and sighs also issued, and which sometimes resembled the 
groans of a person lying in the agonies of death, so much so that 
it wa« quite painful to listen to. I visited Port-na-Trughen three^ 
tinsee, and each time I heard Uiese sounds exactly as I have 
described them." 

The less I heard these sighs of nafttfe» the more reason I had 
here at Port-na-Trughen, (whose nomen was for me an omen,) to 
d^ all the sighi myself; for it was here that the prematurely 
sA^epy October sun, which had hidden his morose countenance tber 
etitire day, treacherously left ns completdy in the lurch. And 
twt> important things were still undone t first, the asoent of tfatf 
Mtrome summit of the real Bengore Head ; and, secondly, an^ 
examination of llie ruins of Dunluce Castle, the most interesting 
on the northern coast of Irelsnd, which lie about two miles to thtf 
west of the Giant's Causeway^ Had Apollo given me even the» 
light of a <hrthing candle, I would cerUinly have used it to visit 
Dunluce Csstle. But be took all away with him, probably be- 
cauee he hsfd need of it all to rouge his favourite t^ildren, th«i 
swarthy ^tfait^pes, and accordingly be left us Europeans btaried 
in night, and mist^ and sighs* 

Tired and weary, I sat down on the lofty edge of the Bay of 
Sigh^^always, of course, with my twenty guides — and sighed/ 
fii«t to the east, towards Bengore Head. The beads of the old 
ptomevttories, unshaken after many a storm, stood along the shore 
like venerable sages, daik Bengore closing the rank. My guides 
UM me-^all twenty at once, in unison I'^that a pair of eagles 
dwelt on the top of Bengore, and had built and bred there from 
time immemorial. At }«airhead, also, I had been told of a similag 
pair of eagles ; thus it appears that these birds every where select 
only the highest points. . 
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Mj seeond sigh wtt directed to the eMt> to Duoluea Castle^ 
which I had seeo heckoning me ao near at many pcMots of my 
ooaal-empeditioD» and which was now, alas I separated from me 
by four miles of volcanic basal t. My sigh was echoed by all my 
Urenty guides, so heartily, that I almost thought it came firom a 
deft in the rock. 

'< Ah» your honour ! you will be sorry your whole life long that 
you have not seen Dunluce, and that you cannot turn thith^ 
toHSorrow*" There is not another castle in the world in such an 
eatraordioary situation. The rock is a great cubical block, which 
has been separated from the shore, and lies surrounded on all 
aides by wild surf and breakers. Ou the land side is a cWft, 
which is crossed by the remains of a wooden bridge. The top of 
the rock is almost quite level, though the sides are so rugged that 
a swallow would find it hard to get up them. Its entire summit 
is covered with ruins, towers, houses, and mason-work, to the very 
edge, like a beer-glass with froth. Maiva's Tower, Mac Quillan's 
Tower^ the great old castle-wall, all are still to be seen. 
There are many courts, some inner, some outer, and round them 
lie the ruins. Some fragments of houses and walls have fiJlen 
into the sea, the rock having given wav under them, and now lie 
with the boulder-stones in the surf, t'art of the fortification is 
built on the land side also, and though all lies in ruin^yet the plan 
may be still distinctly traced ; and what renders it particularly 
handsome is, that a great part of the walls of the castle u built of 
the natural columns and columnar blocks of basalt, many of 
which are so placed as to show their polygonal sides plainly on 
the outsidck To the present day, the black basalt is generally 
used for buildings in the neighbourhood of the coast. 

This castle of Dunluce, whose name, though that of a ruin, is 
still borne by the eldest son of the Earl of Antrim, was in times 
beyond memory built and inhabited, and was for more than a 
thousand years, down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the seat 
and fastness of several proud independent races. The law of the 
strongest, the right of robbery, oppression of vassals, and all its 
concomitants, were abolished here, on the basalt coast of Ireland* 
as also in the highland valleys of neighbouring Scotland, later per* 
haps than in any other part of Europe. I hardly think that we 
in Germany, so late as Queen Elizabeth's timet had such haughty 
knights, ov castle-lords, or mountain-kings, as was that Mac 
Dounell ol Dunluce^ who received the Queen of England*s letter* 

Satent so rudely. This queen sent to the said Mac Donnell— 
is name at full length was Sorley fiuye Mac Donnell— as a mark 
of her favour, a long, handsomely-ornamented epistle, in which all 
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his powesrioaSy castles, and titles were confirmed. Instead of 

thanking the gracious queen for this, kissing her hand, and sub- 
missively mingling with her vassals, Mac Donneli received the 
letter as an exceeding insult, drew his sword, cut the parchment 
in pieces, and threw them into the fire of the castle-hall, declar* 
ing that he would not be indebted to any sheepVskin for what 
he had acquired by his own good sword. 

Those Mac Donnells, who are still in possession of Dunluce, 
and, as I have said, of the best estates in the county of Antrim, 
belong to the so often named Antrim family, and came over from 
Scotland in the year 1580. Their predecessors in the possession 
of Dunluce, and the entire territory adjoining, called " the Itoot^* 
or *' the RoutCi*' were the Mac Quillans or Magwillies, an 
aboriginal and famous Irish family. With respect to the manner 
in which the still flourishing Mac Donnells came into possession 
of their possessions, and how the old kings of the coast, the Mac 
Quillans, sunk into their present insignificance, there is a very 
interesting account by Hamilton, taken from an ancient manu- 
script. As this account, in a short space, throws a very clear light 
on the ancient history of the country or coast I have described, 
and may give my readers an idea of the manner in which the old 
Irbh families lost their properties, how such events were brought 
about, and what English and Scottish families were their succes- 
sors, I will here give the purport of it, which is the more interest- 
ing, as the matters related in it refer to the beginning of the power 
of the two richest families of the north of Ireland at the present 
day, namely, the family of the Earls of Antrim (the Mac Donalds 
as they were then called, the Mac Donnells as they now write 
their name), and that of the IMarquis of Donegal (Chichester), 
whom I mentioned before at Belfast. 

The Irish chieftains, the Mac Quillans, were the original and 
ancient lords of Dunluce, and rulers of the adjoining territory as 
far as the river Bann. On the one side they were engaged in 
continual strife with the neighbouring chieftains beyond the river 
Bann, while on the other they were exposed to the attacks andi 
forays of the Scottish islanders, who lay to the north-east of them.. 

In the year 1580 a Mac Donald, as Hamilton writes the name» 
— though the Antrim family call themselves Mac Donnells—- came 
from Cantire to Ireland, with a parcel of Halanders (highlanders), 
to assist the chieftain Tyrconnell against the great O'Nial, with 
whom he was then at war. In passing through the land of the 
Mac Quillans, he was civilly received and hospitably entertained 
by the Mac Quillan, who was then lord and master of the Root. 
Mac Quillan was the more friendly towards Mac Donald, as he 

27 
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haplMiied to W Htm ai w«p wkb Aentn iMy^nd t h uiwg JUwa^ 
for the cufltoai of thb pt^ple wft% tu n^ from evaiy on^y and* the 
•tiuDgMt partjr cmrried it, be it right or wrong. 

On the cUy when Mac Donald was tahing hia dapartura to pn»- 
oeed on his joumej^ to Tjrconnelly Mae QoiUca, who was not 
equal in war to his savage neighboursy called together all his 
*^ Gallogloghs," as these Irbh lor£ called their militia, vassals, and 
retainen, to ravenge his affiroato beyond the Bann; and Mac 
Donaldy tbinkiag it uncivil not to offer his aervice that ds^ to Mae 
Qutllan, after having been so kindly treated, sent one of hu gen- 
tlemen with an offer of his service in the field* Mae Lilian was 
right well pleased with the offer, and dedarad it to be a perpetusl 
obligaiion on him and bis posterity. So Mac Quiltan and the 
Highlanders went against the enemy, and whero there was a cow 
taken from Mac Quillan's people before, tiiere were two restored 
back : after which Mac Quillan and the knight Mae Donald re- 
turned to Dunluce with a great prey, and without the loss of a 
man, where they gave themseWes up to rejoicings for thdr vidofy, 
and all the pleasure Mac Quillan coidd commmid. 

Winter then dmwing nigh, Mac Quillan, more good-hesrtod 
and hospitable than prudent and cunning, gave Mac Donald an 
invitation to stay witii him at his castle, advising him to settle 
himself until the spring, and to quaiter his men up and down the 
Root* This, Mac Donald, wbo was pleased with Ibo mode of 
living at Dunluce, atid had ako cast an eye on Mac Qnillan's 
daughter, accepted after some pressing. The men were qsavtersd 
two ana two through the Root ; that is to say, one of Mac Quillan's 
Galloglogbs and a Highlander in every tenant's house* *' In the 
mean time/' says the manusoript, <<Mac Donald sedmoed Mac 
Quillan's daughter and privately married her ; on which ground 
the Scots afteiwards foimded their claim to Mac Qiuillan's 
territories." 

While thid was going on at Dunluce Castle, the Highlanders 
and the Gkllogloghs were not on the most friendly tbrms^ In Ike 
castle, love was the occasion of strife; in the huts it arose,, as 
usual, from the distribution of provisions. It so happened thsft 
the Galioglogh, according to custom, berides his ordinary mtions, 
was entitled to a meatkef'^ of milk, as a privilege. This the High- 
landers deemed a great affront ; and at last one of them ashed hia 
host— -« Why do you not give me milk as you give to the other ?" 
The GaUoglogh, who was sitting by drinking his milk, immedi- 
ately replied for his host, << Wonldat thou, Highland beggar as 

* A vessel commonly used by the old Irish, fbrmed out of one solid piece 
oC wood, and usuidiy of a tiiangaUHr shape. 
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thoQ «ft, tampwte tfays^ to «e, or «i^ of ^b» QttilWn CraUq.. 
gloffbs ^" The poor honest tenant, viio waftheartily tired.of them 
bjthf .laidy ^ Playy gentlomen, I'll open the two doors» md yoii 
may go and fight it out in thre fair iieidfi* and he thftt geta the 
victory let him take milk and all to bimaelf." The combat ended 
in the death of the Galloglogh ; << after which/' as. the maniiacnpt 
aays, <' the Highlander came in again and dined heaftily." 

The affair of course soon became known, and Mac QuillftD'g 
Gallogloghs assembled to demand sattsfiustion. A council Was 
held, in which the conduct of the Scots, their great and danger* 
eus power in the Roet, and the disgraee arising ^fiiom the aeduetion 
of Mac QuilUin's danghter, was debated, and it was agreed that 
each Galloglogh ehould kill his comrade Highlander by night, and 
their lord and master with them. But ]^£ic QuilUn's daughter, 
the wife of Mac Dofiald, discovered the plot, and told it to hex 
husband. As Mac Quillan too, who was by this time tired of his 
guests, was not a stranger to the conspiracy, M«c DonaU took 
tbe adnce of hisfnends, and fled with them and his wile i» the 
night-time, and escaped to the i^nd of Ragiiefy, which being at 
this t«ne'<A. D. 1590) tininhalnted, tfaey anere £areed to fised on 
colts' flesh, for want of other provisions. 

From this beginning, theMacDonalds and the Mac Quillans en- 
tered on a war, and continued to worry each other during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, while ^new tbe Mac Donalds, and now the 
Mac Quillans, were lords of Dunluce and of the Root. This war 
continued till the BngUsh power became .so superior in Ireland 
that both parties made an appeal to James I., who had just then 
aaeMKded the throne of England. This iking, as is well known* 
had a predilection for his Scotch countvymea. Heaccsordingly 
made over to the Mac Donald, b)' letters patent, four great 
baronies, including, along with other lands, all poor Mac Quilian's 
possessions. However, to preserve some appearance of justice, he 
gave to Mac Quillan e grant -of -the gmat barony of Ennishowen, 
the old territory of the O'Doghertys in Donegal, and sent to him 
Sir John Chichester, to inform him of this decision and to carry 
it into execution. 

Mac Quilhtn was extremely mortiied -at his ill -success, and very 
disconsolate at the difficulties which attended the transport of his 
poor peo|[rfe over the river Bann, end the^Longh Foyle, ^hich lay 
between him and hte new territory. The cralky Englishmsii, 
taking cdt«ntage of his situation, by tm offer ef some lands which 
hiy nearer bis old dominions, persuaded him to cede bis title to 
the remote barony ef Ennishowen, in axchailge'for'the distiict of 
Cbmreaghotkie} whi<4i belonged to the Chiehesters. The honest 
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and deeply afflicted Mac Quillan and hk people aettM oo this 
little estalei while the Chichestera took possession of the great 
barony, which, along with other estates, and the title of Marquis 
of Donegal, they possess to thb day. 

Thus the Mac Quilians fell from the fine castle of Dunluce and 
the Root to a little estate in the interior of the country. But they 
fell still farther : for one of them, Bury Oge Mac Quillan, wh<^ 
after the old Irish fashion and the custom of the Mac QuiJlans, 
wished to be more hospitable and generous than his scanty income 
could afford, sold his estate at a low price to the Chichestera, and, 
instead of a landed property, had dow a full purse* This he spent 
in hospitality and generosity, as Ions as any thing remained in it ; 
and thus at length fell the old Irish family of the Mac Quilians. 
At the end of the last century, Mac Quilians were still to be 
found on the Clanreaghurkie estate, amongst the lowest of the 
people, in the enjoyment of nothing to distinguish them from the 
rest of the peasants, except, the title of King Mac Quillan, be- 
stowed on them in mockery by their neighbours. I have already 
mentioned that in many other parts of Ireland the descendants 
of such kings are frequently to be found among peasants, stable- 
men, &c. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BKTURN AND CONCLUSION. 

mOSBS AND mraTLBS BVMBATH thb SMOW— WHINSTONB—- OLAN'a-NJaCBS 
— -''thb moss is so FAa*' — SBA-PLANTS— THBIR USB— TBBIE BLBOANT 
FOaiCS — BBKBAMUM of 8BA-PI.ANT8 — ^BBTU&N. 

With this we concluded our sigh about Dunluce, as we sat by 
the Bay of Sighs. In the mean time it had become perfectly 
dark, and with some trouble and difficolty I found my way to 
my car, and returned, late in the evening, to Ballycastle, and 
found, alas I that the Misses Mac Donnell had also sunk, if not 
into the lowest rank of their clan, at least into the pillow of their 
soft couch. 

On the following day (the 25th Oct.) I hoped at last for a 
change of weather; and so, in fact, it happened. The atorm, 
which the day before had been dry, had during the night laden 
itself with snow, and was busily engaged in powdering the rocks, 
as I set out in the morning on my return to Belfast. This return 
journey I had intended lo make by Coleraine and Antrim; but 
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thinking that I coold hardly find in the interior any thing more 
interesting than a repetition of the noble coast of Antrim, which 
besides would present a very different appearance in the snow, I 
returned by the road I came. The shading of snow was different 
on every field I passed. On the stubble-fields it had melted less 
than on the grass ; on the moors> more than on the heaths ; and 
the figures of many districts were distinctly to be recognized on 
the snow-covered surface. I had thus, doubtless, in the snow- 
flakes, a very neat thermometer for the different degrees of 
warmth of the soil, and the living and dead plants. 

It is generally said that the coast of Antrim is so mild, that the 
snow never remains on the ground, even when, some miles inland, 
the hills are deeply covered with it This may be the case ; but 
I have the evidence of my own eyes that it falls at least as early 
as October on this mild coast. The blooming roses, that showed 
themselves in great abundance on some farms, glowed like fire from 
beneath the snow-flakes that hung on them. Yet mild as the 
climate is, it is in many respects extremely disagreeable to man. 
How well some plants bear it, is shown by the myrtles of Glenarm» 
which I visited once more. Those myrtles, like the arbutus of 
Mount Kennedy, are the most famous and largest of their kind in 
Ireland. I was informed that a gardener from the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, once made a pilgrimage in person to see these myrtles, 
and to. examine closely their situation, and the nature of the 
country around them. 

Among other remarkable things in the Castle of Glenarm, be- 
sides a model of the Giant's Causeway, I saw also a large piece of 
Irish rock*crystal, which is found here in the basaltic caves. It 
was from four and a half to five inches long, and is said to be the 
largest ever found here. I was also told that the people of the 
north of Ireland every where call the basalt, *^ Whinstone." I 
had, indeed, often before heard this word ; but I did not know 
that it was a peculiar North-Irish and Scotch provincialism. 
<* Whin" is the shrub called furze, so common in Ireland, and 
which grows in abundance on the basalt rocks. The fair lady 
who told me this, also informed me, that here, in the north of 
Ireland, what the English call family names, are often called 
eians-names by the common people ; and that if I wished to get 
a clear conception of the meaning of the word c/eM, I had only to 
think of what is called in the Bible the <' Children of Israel.'' 
For the Irish and Scotch used the word predsely in the same 
sense, as is proved by their translating the ** Children of Israel^'' 
always by ** Clan Israel." 

It is remarkable that every thing here, both in customs and 
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kngoagei «veB sinoiig tibe fMttife Iriah, np fiwc l wg to Ae walk of 
Bagiand and Scotland. TKos, iHiat in all tin reU of littland is 
oalled *' bogy* tha people hem term **mun^**w va England and 
Scotland. **The mow here k at a great ctiftence," said the 
people in Glenarra, when I oanplained of their putting so little 
torf on my fire. That the moss or bog is so far off, is the daily 
somplaint of thousands of poor Irbh. That they have a bkms or 
a bog near, is the daily joyand happiness of many thousands raoie. 
Whether the moss or bog be near or.£Mr off, is « <}ueBtton inqntied 
into and carefully examined in parehases, in taking leases, vmk on 
a hundred other ocoauons. 

The storm had thrown sp an unusual quantity of seaweed ai 
Glenarm^ and different other places along the coast. Half the 
population were next morning, when the wind had somewhat 
^tboted, busy gathering it, and taking it away on little ears. All 
tiie wet basah and limestone rocks, which rolled about on the aea- 
^ore, were co?ered with men, women, and children, who, as at a 
joyM barvest'home, gathered the long snake-like slimy weeds, 
and collected them all cardfully into little heaps. The Irish turn 
these plants to many uses: in the first place, the}' eat them^ 
and, indeed, in no small quantities. Several of my twenty guides 
at the Giant's Causeway amused themselves on the way with 
chewing different marine plants, just as they picked tl>em out of 
the surf. I saw the people in Ballyeastle, too, petting seaweed 
on their bread and butter, and eating it as we do watercresses. Jit 
Belfast, I saw the peasants Imag sca'plants to market ss a com- 
mon vefgetable, |u8t «s they do peas or beans in eur country. 
Some seaweed dieysalt and boil, and then it has eaeetly the 
same appearance as our German plum jam. One may call 
those boiled seaweeds, hkh jam. Besides, es >I have already 
said, they make kelp from the ashes of the bunut sea-pknts, 
both in Ireland and Scotland; and those which they nettbcr eat 
nor bom for •kelp, they use as manure. Yet I believe th^ are eeC 
here so often used for the latter purpose as on eur Baltic coasts, 
the sandy shores of whidi gain more benefit from this kind of 
manure than the wet morass lauds of Irela&d, which would be 
more benefitted by lime, sea-sand, and shells, which latter are 
here and there on the coast of Ireland, at Lottgh Feyie, Jdrki- 
stanoe, piled up in large heaps, ^evenin entire hiUs. 

■All the coasts of .Ireland are very rich in Tarious kindsofeea- 
jdaats, and accordingly it seems that the green vegetation of the 
Ememld'Isle is contmued even beneath the sea. The coasts of 
Antrim are said to be the richest of all the coasts of Ireland, iu 
these p i anis , whicli <frow and spread more quickly on limestwie 
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and basalitbaax)« otW kincb of st«ne. Tbose Mn-pliMits which 
the IHsh consider edible, are prett3^ nuoierouf. The fallowing 
are some of the most esteemed :*— Above aU» the DUitsk {Rhodo^ 
rnima palmaia) ; then the kind they call Murlius (La^nana 
mccharina) ; and, lastly, the Carrigeen Moss (Chondrms erUput). 
This latter kind they dry in the sun, and use as a substitute lor 
Iceland moss. Hence it is generally termed <' Irish Moss*" At 
Belfast,. and on the sea-coast, a pound of dillisk often cosis no 
more than a penny ; while in the interior of the country it eoata 
thi«epence or fourpence. They often praiae highly its finetaate 
and flavour, and sharply criticise the bad qualities of the inferior 
kinds of duise^ as dilKsk is frequently called ; vrbiUt to one who 
is not experienced in those niceties of tafite» both the delicate and 
spoiled kinds are equally- nauseous^ In some places on the eoaat 
of Antrim, as well as in seme coast districts of Scotllmd, the people 
are ao much in the habit of eating various kinds of setw«ed, 
that, they nerer cease chewing it, and always carr^F some duls» or 
diUisk about with theoa, as the common people in Germany do 
tohacco. The sea-plant which they cook is called Sloke» Siokaun, 
or Laver {PorpJ^rm laeudatA). It m generally collected during 
the autumn and winter, as in smnmer it is too tough* After being 
washed and cleansed, this laver is boiled with hutt^, and then 
sold in tin measures: it is eaten with pepper aiid vinegar, and 
is sent in barrels even to London^ 

For manure, a kind which is distinguished by tlie name of " sea* 
wrack,** is principally used. This is the Lammttriu digiUitaf 
which is so good a manure, especially for potatoes, that it is pro- 
verbially sud here, on the ooast of Antrim, ** a sack ef sea-wmck 
will produce a sack of potatoes/' It is, however, in quantity rather 
than in quality that the potatoes are improved by it. After every 
storm, the coast of Antrim is crowded like a fair, and all the 
people come down firom their hills to gather sea-wrack for their 
potatoes. 'When the sea is perfectly calm» they wade as far into 
the water as they can, and cut away the weeds under the water 
with sickles. What does not the poor Irishman do to get a few' 
*' *latoes I ** They take with them their little mountain horses, 
and load the manure on their backs ; or, if the gprouud is too 
rocky for horses^ they load their own backs with the briny, drip- 
ping manure. 

From the difiSculty of observing them beneath the water, 
where alone they unfold all their splendour, very few know 
the delicacy, and uncommon beauty and elegance of farm, 
assumed by these products of marine vegetation, which are 
scarcely inferior in any respect to thoso of our gardens. When 
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drawn out, they have commonly a very melancholy appear- 
ance, on account of the mud and water with which they are 
covered. Nothing but drying and unfolding them in an artist-like 
manner can restore them in some degree to their natural Ktate. 
While all other flowers and plants lose by drying and preserving in 
the herbarium, sea-plants are the only ones which gain in the 
process ; and a careful diying is the only means of enabling their 
beauty to be observed and enjoyed by the lovers of nature. Dr. 
Drummond, of Belfast, has written a very learned little treatise on 
the drying of those plants, of which he has a beautiful and perfect 
collection. 

It is inexplicable that the importance of this art is not more 
perceived, and that all museums do not contain herbaries of these 
wonderful little plants which the sea conceals. If museums are 
intended for the use of the lover of nature, and in particular 
to furnish him with knowledge and instruction in matters which 
would be otherwise inaccessible, then a herbary of sea-plants is 
infinitely more pressingly necessary in every museum than a herb- 
ary of land-plants. The latter, showing but imperfectly the forms 
of nature, can add but little to her glory ; but a herbarium of 
marine plants is absolutely an elevating and beautifyiug of the 
works of creation, and adds to the glory of the Creator. Dr. 
Drummond also remarks, in the treatise I have mentioned, that 
one description of seaweed {^Polyslphonia violaced)^ which has 
very long black stalks, when it is driven about by the waves in 
a storm in great quantities on the coast of Antrim, entangles and 
felts itself with its long branches so as to accumulate in large 
lumps, which roll about on the shore, and often form knots so 
firm that it is almost impossible to unloose them. 

I drank another glass of whisky in Glenarm — the mild climate 
of Ireland soon teaches one whisky drinking — for my car*driver 
told me it was the last good whisky we could procure on the 
coast,— the Lame whisky was no good, and the Carrickfergus 
whisky was still worse. We then proceeded towards Belfast. I 
felt myself exceedingly comfortable on one side of my body, which, 
in one corner of my car, was sheltered from the attack of the snow 
and wind, and I did all in my power to concentrate all my sense 
of feeling and my whole soul into this comfortable comer, and to 
let all my other limbs freeze and shiver in the wet and cold as 
much as they pleased. Most people say that if one part of the 
body, the feet, for instance, or the head, is cold, one feels uncom- 
fortable all over, however warm the rest of him may be ; but I 
think my theory is better, and that one may bring himself, with 
some persuasion and management, to feel contented and warm if 
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but one limb be well off. I occupied my thoughts with this theory 
till 1 arrived at Belfast, where I had an opportunity of diyiug 
Biy papers and clothes one by one. 

And when I had effected this, I took my leave of Erin, and 
embarked for Caledonia. 



END OF TRAVELS IN IRELAND. 
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